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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

WE lived so far from the travellers' track in 
Japan,— often where no foreigner had been 
before^ — and had seen and heard so much of what 
seemed to us humorous, tragic, quaint, or thought- 
worthy, that we dared to believe sometimes that we 
were getting glimpses of the real inner spirit of the 
native life — a spirit far different from that of the 
tourist-worn borders of this ancient and fascinating 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

Whether or not we are flattering ourselves unduly, 
the five years that one of us spent in the interior of 
Japan, sometimes teaching English in the Govern- 
ment schools, sometimes idling, always living as the 
natives live, were crowded with joyous entertainment. 
In striving to reproduce some faint tint of this 
charm, it seemed wisest to present each episode or 
impression separately — ^here a personal experience, 
there a story heard in some peasant's hut or among 
the temples, or from some old warrior of the feudal 
days, and again a ventured comment, picturing 
different phases of the life of Japan, one after another, 
as on a screen — seemingly detached, perhaps, yet 
knit together by the underlying desire to present the 
native point of view. 

Japan Society, 

20 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 
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THE HEART OF JAPAN 



CHAPTER I 
KONO HTTO AND THE PRAYER PUMP 

GARDNER and I met Kono Hito the first time 
we went up the west coast He was the 
thriftiest man in Japan. Even taken together we 
were not his equal. He lived near a temple less than 
one hundred " ri " ^ from Kanazawa. If he had been 
farther from the temple he would have been just as 
close, but he might not have discovered the fact to 
the world, nor have wasted away on account of his 
unlovely trait 

Kono Hito was a farmer. Like most native 
farmers, he raised rice. To do so he had to have 
water, and plenty of it, enough to cover thousands of 
^ tsubo," as the Japanese say. (A ^ tsubo " is the size 
of two mats, or thirty-six square feet) He owned 
some fifty fields, lying side by side. They were small 
and fenceless ; only low ridges of earth marked the 
boundaries of the fields, and these ridges, when the 
rice had grown, were lost to view. At the time of 

* I risabont 3} miles. 

I 
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planting they would be mushy, but at harvest time 
they would become dry and hard, so that a man 
could walk along them easily if he had occasion. 

Kono's way of cultivating them was to throw seed 
rice — ^that is rice kernels in the shell — over the sur- 
face of his ponds, where it sprouted, and wove into 
a tangled mat of deep, rich green. When the rice 
blades were six inches long, and had well-formed 
roots, he would disentangle them, and, gathering 
them in clusters, would plant them in the mud at 
two-foot intervals, along rows two feet apart and 
parallel. This made the rows regular, like the lines 
of a checker board, with a bunch of rice wherever two 
lines crossed. The board itself was all water at first, 
and had to remain water until nearly time for harvest, 
for Kono Hito grew swamp rice only. He said there 
was no money in upland rice. It was too hard, and 
would not sell for the cost of growing it 

A drought, therefore, was about as bad a thing as 
could happen to Kono Hito. He must have water or 
go to the money lenders, and once he went to them 
there would be no end of going until they had pos- 
session of his rice-fields. Kono Hito knew the fate 
of borrowers full well, and to save himself from such 
calamity he built dams above his fields to make 
reservoirs, he dug ditches from one field to the 
other, and he observed the Buddhist fast days. In 
spite of all this, however, his crops turned yellow 
earlier than those of his neighbour Sono Hito, the 
rice grower on the opposite side of the road — a high- 
way that passed between their paddy-fidds and led 
to the temple and beyond. 
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''Komaru domol*' said Kono Hito as he came 
along this road in his jin-rild-sha one day. ''Do 
shimasho ka ? " {" What shall we do ? ")• But though 
he spoke to himself of trouble, and asked himself how 
to avoid it, he did not talk out loud. He sought 
to succeed by keeping more fast days, working 
harder in his fields, building tiny shrines, like dolls' 
houses, at his reservoirs, and bringing the household 
economy down to such a fine point that Okusama, 
his wife, dared not lose so much as a grain of rice 
in a month. But with all his prayers and his 
skimping, he had not water enough. His fields 
were brown when Sono Hito's were still green. 
** Hontoni komaru I " Trouble indeed I 

Sono Hito, the meanwhile, was not worrying. 
He was a patriarch in the ** Home of Happy Hus- 
bandmen," and never had bad years, even though 
he kept few fasts and was not more than half 
careful of his reservoirs. 

A lot of folk worked for him, however, and with- 
out knowing it, though they were glad in their 
unconscious service. They were good Buddhists 
of the Hongwanji sect, passing daily to the grand 
old temple overlooking the sea. They offered alms 
to Amida, the Buddha, and ere they offered they 
washed themselves, as good folk do before they 
worship. Sono Hito, of course, knew this, for he 
went himself to the temple sometimes and took 
the preliminary bath just as the others did. It was 
while he was taking one of these baths that the 
idea which resulted in Kono Hito's "komaru" had 
occurred to Sono San. This is the idea. 
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Sono's rice-fields reached quite up to the temple 
grove. He would build a shrine in honour of the 
temple's god a little this side of the gate of the 
temple, and near the road He would sink a well 
there. It would needs be a deep well, it is true, 
but Sono's crops had been good and he would not 
begrudge the cost. Having dug the well he would 
place a tablet before the shrine, bearing a declaration 
of the dedication of his offering to the temple's god 
on behalf of those who worshipped there. He would 
give each worshipper all the pure water he might 
desire for a bath, and would not chaise him for it. 
All the worshipper need do would be to pump and 
help himself I It was a grand scheme, such as only 
a man who had seen the world could have evolved. 
Sono had been a traveller. 

He knew ''Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hakodate, hai/' 
personally, for he had been there. He had seen 
missionaries in Tokio and merchants in the treaty 
ports. To one of the missionaries he owed his 
inspiration. The reverend gentleman had shown 
him a praying water-wheel from India. It was part 
of a collection the learned preacher had gathered 
at various stations he had occupied in the Far 
East Sono San delighted in the collection, but 
the praying-wheel pleased him most If he had 
had a place on his west coast rice-fields to set one 
up he would have begged the missionary to get 
him one from the ancient home of Buddhism. 

Some days after he had seen this supplication- 
made-simple apparatus, so much simpler than the 
man -power prayer -wheels of the Tokio temples. 
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Sono received an invitation from one of the mission- 
ary^s friends, a silk merchant in Yokohama. This 
man wished to make acquaintances on the west 
coast, especially in Fukui and Kanagawa Kens, 
where the silkworms spin well Sono, always 
ready ^ to see the new thing," to learn something 
and to have a good time, took the train at Shim- 
bashi station that afternoon, and within an hour 
was at ''Yama Namban," as the jin-riki-sha coolies 
called the merchant's house. 

Sono Hito had a wonderful time at this foreigner's 
home. The yoshoku, the setsu-in, the nedai, and 
the danni, with its kemuridashi, were marvellous to 
him, but the thing that tickled him especially was 
what he called the ''midzu-age kikai," or water- 
raising machine, not far from the kitchen door. 
He played with this a half-hour steadily, until he 
was all of a sweat and had flooded his host's back 
yard and turned the tennis-court into a soppy 
marsh. 

Nothing would do but he must have one to 
operate at his home over on the west coast, and 
as the kikai was not in stock at any of the Yoko- 
hama agencies, Sono Hito's host promised to get 
one for him from San Francisco. 

'TU send it over to you as soon as it arrives," 
said Mo-Hitotsu-Smith San. (M. H. S, S. was the 
second Smith to come to Yokohama after Perry's 
departure. The first Smith was merely ^ Smith 
San," but the second was Mo-Hitotsu-Smith San, i>. 
more - one - Smith Mr.) He did better than that, 
however, he took the apparatus over himself three 
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months later, and showed his Japanese friend how 
to set it up and how he could use it to fill a 
storage tank so as to have water for emei|^ncies. 

So Sono Hito had men dig the well wide and 
deep. There viras not such another well in that 
part of the country. Kono Hito, across the road, 
had nothing in the least comparable. He would 
not have spent so much money on a well had he 
been never so rich, and in these days he thought 
himself a very poor man indeed. It grieved him 
to think that anything that cost money should be 
necessary in his household. The sight of his people 
eating made him ill, and the prosperity across the 
road was like fire against his face. He could not 
endure to look at it But as Kono Hito suffered, 
Sono Hito worked at his well shrine. The build- 
ing was beautiful in design as anything pertaining 
to Hongwanji would be. Inside, over at one end, 
was a broad, shallow, wooden tank for the bather 
to sit in, and, before the tank, ample floor space, 
where the worshipper would have room to use his 
tenugui or scrubbing towel, such as all Japanese 
carry with them. At the end opposite the tank 
was the shrine, and beside the tank was a device 
strange to the natives of the west coast. Sono 
called it a prayer - machine. Over it was a gaku 
bearing the Chinese inscription, '^Bonno kuno" 
(" All lust is grief"). 

An Englishman would not have thought of prayer 
in connection with this device. He would doubt if 
the Japanese used water prayer-wheels, and would 
have said simply '' chain - pump." But one may 
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assert with considerable confidence that Englishman 
or other foreigner never before had seen a chain- 
pump boxed in an image of Buddha, with a third 
arm, in the shape of a crank, reaching out from one 
side and projecting over a bath-tub. 

Sono Hito, however, knew all about the apparatus, 
both from the Yankee and the west coast view-point 
He was the only person who did; but, like Brer 
Rabbit, "he wasn't sa)ring nuffin." 

In fact, the two foreigners who did see this 
device guessed right the very first time, like the 
young man in the song, but they kept their thoughts 
to themselves. Sono Hito might call it a prayer- 
machine, and each bather as he sat in the tub 
might turn Buddha's third arm with vigour and 
pray fervently, chanting his petitions in unison 
with the rat-tat-rat-tat-tattle in Buddha's stomach; 
to the Yankee's mind the thing would be a chain- 
pump still. 

It was soon after this vbit of Mo-Hitotsu-Smith 
San that the patriarch of the Home of Happy 
Husbandmen had conceived his scheme of joining 
piety and prosperity in happy combination by giving 
faithful Buddhists a cataract bath free and a chance 
at the prayer-machine thrown in. He had to ex- 
plain his device, of course, for it was such a noticeable 
innovation, so he told the village folk that the ancient 
peoples of China and India had used these machines 
with august results. He even threw off his kimono, 
sat himself in the tub and showed them how, after 
pious revolutions, the Divine Pleasure would give 
them water from above. 
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The idea pleased everyone unless it were Kono 
Hito, for Buddhists are partial to cataract baths. 
They take them the year round, even in winter, 
though possibly they do not enjoy them then, at 
least not with obvious hilarity. In Tokio, the capital, 
in spite of its modernisation, the traveller sees native 
men and women standing naked under a fall of 
water in some of the temple parks. In December 
and January this water is well down to freezing 
point The Japanese do this because they know 
there is virtue in a cataract. Wherever one is, that 
place is sacred. If there is none they often take 
great pains to make artificial falls, especially in the 
neighbourhood of temples. 

They are purifiers beyond all else, these "from- 
heaven-descending " streams. Therefore, when Sono 
San made his offer of a free bath — a cataract bath ! 
something the r^ion about the beloved temple had 
not known since the " O jishin " (the great earthquake), 
which, hundreds of years before, had broken up the 
country, letting out the upper waters and ruining 
their plans of holy ablution — ^he became the most 
popular man in the ken. 

Sono Hito was deeply grateful to his foreign 
friend, who had showed him how to rig the pump 
so as to deliver the water into a tank in the roof 
of the shrine. This tank was a distributing reservoir. 
Part of the water that the worshippers pumped into 
it poured down in a stream on to the head of who- 
ever might be working at the crank, as he or she 
sat in the tub. The greater part, however, flowed 
away into channels through the rice-fields. As the 
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pious came, therefore, and worked the prayer-machine, 
they accomplished three tilings at once which, in 
the order of Sono San's idea of their importance, 
would read — ^pumping, irrigation, and purification. 
This explains how Sono Hito kept things green, 
and why Kono Hito said ''Komani." 

Poor Kono Hito worried greatly over the early 
jrellowishness of his fields. He did not understand 
how Sono Hito managed. He never had been to 
Yokohama, and he knew nothing of chain-pumps. 
He believed that Sono Hito's piety had won favour 
in Buddha's eyes, and that the gods had blessed 
the fields as a mark of divine pleasure. If he could 
have a bath shrine he might win favour too, but that 
would cost money ; and then to give the baths free, 
not to charge even a one-rin^ piece for them — ^the 
thought was too painful 

Still, if Buddha would smile on him, it might pay, 
thought Kono. It would pay — but to spend the 
money. ''Domol Komaru nel" So he devised 
how he might be pious cheaply. 

'^Namm Omahen de gisu," said the wife in the 
dialect of her district when a man called one morning 
to see Kono Hito. She meant he was not at home 
(in Tokio she might have said: "Tadaima rusu de 
gozaimasu.'' That would have conveyed a similar 
idea). So the man went away. 

Down the road he heard a voice calling '' Korario," 
which to those who live in that region means, ** Come 
here." The man went in the direction of the call, 
and found Kono Hito busy with a carpenter and 

1 One rin equals one-tenth of a fiurthing. 
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well-digger, discussing plans for an opposition bath 
shrine. Kono Hito was in agony over the cost, 
but the workmen had reached their lowest limit, 
and, with many bows, were protesting that if they 
cut their price down even a " mo " further they would 
not have enough left to pay for the air they breathed 
while digging. So Kono had to give in. 

Within a week the plans had materialised. There 
was a well with a pair of buckets, a tub, and a shrine 
dedicated to the use of worshippers. It was not a 
cataract bath, nor was the well deep, but Kono Hito 
hoped Buddha would take hb poverty into account 
and smile as sweetly as though the water fell direct 
from a spring on the mountain side. 

But Buddha did not smile. No one went to Kono 
Hito's shrine bath unless too many had gathered at 
the place across the way. *' Without worshippers 
Buddha will not smile," said the unhappy husband- 
man. ^ Komaru ne I " And later he said to 
himself, ''Do shimasho ka." This brought him 
inspiration. 

He took a station at a point that commanded a 
view of the road, and whenever he saw those coming 
who might be worshippers he went into Sono Hito's 
shrine, sat himself in the tank, turned the crank, 
and prayed vigorously. 

This was a cunning scheme, for the pilgrims, after 
waiting long for Kono to finish, would decide that 
such fervent piety should not be disturbed, and, 
leaving the zealot in Sono Hito's tub, they would 
cross over to do as best they might with the two 
buckets. When they had mundificated they emptied 
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these buckets on the roadside. But still Buddha 
did not smile on the fields of Kono San. 

Kono San, however, as he ground and ground 
away, taking twenty or thirty baths a day, chilling 
himself in the cataract, and pumping three times 
as much water over Sono Hito's fields as he brought 
down on to his aching poll, had much tenacity, and 
a belief that if he could keep the pious to his side 
of the road long enough he would receive the bless- 
ings his soul yearned for. 

He pumped and prayed heroically, resting littie 
and eating less, while Sono Hito took a peep ^t him 
occasionally, and showed not the least vexation. 

Kono San wondered at this, for he had been rather 
fearful of discovery, and when he learned that the 
man he was so jealous of had seen him and had 
said nothing, he did not understand; nor could he 
understand why Buddha did not show some sign 
of favour. As he pumped, he puzzled upon these 
things, and grew more and more attenuated. Over- 
bathing, even with prayers, is not good. 

When Junsa, the policeman, called Isha, the 
physician, to Sono Hito's shrine one evening, and 
let his lantern light fall on Kono Hito's face, the 
man of medicine said, " Water on the brain." Two 
days later they buried him, and Sono Hito gave 
money for a stone column to mark the resting-place 
of the dead man's ashes. Why not? Kono Hito 
really had helped Sono Hito a good deal. 



CHAPTER II 
O TOYO SAN 

SONO HITO took us over one day to visit his 
friends at Tatsumi> an interesting old place, 
where we had a practical demonstration of the ir- 
resistibility of Japanese hospitality. We had in- 
tended to spend only an afternoon, but our intentions 
might as well have been non-existent for all that 
they aviuled. A wooden image would have suc- 
cumbed, and neither of us was an image, though, 
in the light of the native graciousness, we appeared 
to ourselves wooden enough. So it was that that 
afternoon visit, under Tatsumi manipulation, ex- 
panded into days, and the days into weeks. 

We were the only foreigners the villagers had 
ever seen, and though it was in the days of pass- 
ports, the police did not ask us to produce oiur 
papers. They had never had occasion to look up 
the law about '^ barbarians." Tatsumi had given us 
a chance indeed to see Japan at home. There we 
were near enough to native life to hear the heart 
beat. We did not see much of the owner, Hikusa- 
buro, as he was away much, but his father and his 

mother we came to know well, and also his children, 

It 
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hia doll wife, and last, but far from least, the sweet 
lady who had preceded her. O Toyo was her 
name. Onoe, in Hikusaburo's absence, we paid a 
three days' visit to her home, a charming place, 
and again we saw her close to Tatsumi — but not 
inside. 

I recall her now, as she sat tapping the ashes 

from her silver pipe in one of the small thatched 

houses that stand just outside the blackened walls 

of that old homestead. She was waiting for her 

kummaya, who had dropped the shafts of his jin- 

riki-sha and was taking a bowl of rice with some 

old friends at the gate where he had served for so 

many years. O Toyo San was on her way to Biwa, 

and farther south, and had stopped at the cottage 

that she might see her children. 

There was a longing in her eyes as she sat half 
kneeling on the little square mat by the brazier, 
now arranging the bits of charcoal with her tongs, 
and now taking a bit of tobacco from the pouch 
beside her on the matting. Her face was gentle 
and sweet to look upon. When she smiled her eyes 
sparkled, and her parting lips discovered pearly teeth 
that had never needed a dentist's care. But her 
smile was hardly more than courtesy, despite its 
gentle look, for there was a yearning in her heart 
that a woman of another race would hardly have 
concealed. 

She is a mother, but her children are growing up 
almost as strangers to her. It is not her fault at all. 
Her parents had arranged her marriage when she 
was hardly in her teens, without asking her whether 
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she would or not Obedience was the only law she 
knew, and with filial piety (why is there not a good 
Old English equivalent for this term ?) she had done 
her parents' bidding, not questioning their choice. 
Her lot had been that of many another native 
woman. 

O Toyo San must wait outside to see the children 
bom to her in Tatsumi, a girl and a t>oy. The boy, 
O Bo Chan, as the house-folk call him, is heir to 
the ancient manor. The master of Tatsumi is lord 
of all the r^on round. He has owned Hombo, 
the village extending northward, ever since men first 
abode there, and the checker-board of rice- fields 
reaching far out towards the boundaries of Niu Gun» 
one of the richest counties in the famous province 
of Echizen. 

Those, however, who have long known Tatsumi 
and the lord thereof doubt if much but the name 
of these great possessions will be left by the time 
O Bo Chan has come to man's estate. Bo's grand- 
father has been '' inkiyo " many years. Before he re- 
tired from active life to devote himself to study and 
meditation he had lived like a prince, but well within 
his income. When he handed over his estates to his 
son, Hikusaburo, he had accompanied the transfer 
with much good advice, which the heir had acknow- 
ledged dutifully, saying, ^' Kashikomari mashita" 
0*1 listen with respectful assent"), and '^Sayo de 
gozaimasu " ("Honourably so augustly is") frequently. 

But Tatsumi's friends said " Neko ni koban " Q* Gold 
coins to a cat ") when they spoke among themselves, 
though in public they held their peace. 
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then their prophecy has been fulfilling 
raiudly, but the inkiyo has not paid heed. His cares 
for this life are over, and his days are sweet and 
peacefuL O Kamisan, his honoured wife, has seen, 
but she cannot speak. Indeed she is O Kamisan 
no longer, only Obasan (grandmother). Her son has 
become die head of the house, and her duty, as a 
woman's duty ever is in Japan, is to obey, not to 
criticise. So Hikusaburo has had free way. Never 
does anyone say no to him. 

His father had given to him O Toyo San before 
he was done with school. She was the daughter 
of a rich relation, a sak^ brewer. The mar- 
riage» as is usual in Japan, was purely a family 
agreement, without civil or religious ceremony, 
and of course both houses were happy over the 
event 

When the bride arrived at the home of her new 
parents, dressed in silken robes, and her face painted 
white as chalk, the place was thronged with guests. 
Tatsumi had thrown wide its gates, and there was 
feasting for a week. Oji San had dispensed clam 
broth and mushrooms lavishly, and there was joy 
throughout the whole of Echizen. 

Later, when a boy was bom, the old walls once 
more overflowed with joyousness. Oji San smiled 
at his grandchild, and seeing that it was a healthy 
babe, put his aflfairs in order and became inkiyo.^ 
Hikusaburo aided him in this, for he was eager to 
take control. He accepted everything with due 
humility, even to the patriarchal blessing and advice. 

^ Retired from the management of affiurs. 
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Then he began the life he had longed to lead. His 
home saw little of him, except when he came in 
with a band of geisha and made merry till the sun 
rose. Wherever he went the samisen began to twang, 
and the moon-fiddle, the koto, and the drum, to fill 
the air with sounds. 

One day Hikusaburo, who was now the father of 
two children, fell in love. He had been in love 
before often enough for a day or two ; but this time 
the feeling clung to him, and hurt Of course she 
was a geisha, for that was the only sort of woman 
Hikusaburo had paid attention to since he became 
lord of Tatsumi. He bought her release from the 
master who had trained her, and took her home, 
along with a dozen other of her sisters in the art 
of spending money. He feared lest she might be 
londy. 

Tatsumi saw wilder times than ever it had known 
before. Sak6 was as plentiful as the rain in June. 
Hombo hardly recognised itself. O Toyo San, 
Hikusaburo's wife, only was unhappy. To see her- 
self, the mother of two children, supplanted by a 
doll not yet fourteen years old, was too much even 
for her self-abnegation. The cheerfulness which the 
native code commands to woman was not in evidence 
in her countenance. Hikusaburo spoke harshly, 
but she would not brighten up. Then he sent her 
home. She has not been within the walls of Tatsumi 
since. She would not enter though not even a ghost 
were about the place. 

So it was when last I saw her that she sat outside 
waiting while the melancholy music of the samisen 
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floated out from the zashiki, where once she was 
mistressy and where now my lord made merry with 
his doll. 

The kunimaya said that possibly when my lord 
was drunk she might see her children. 



CHAPTER III 
OUR LANDLORD 

IT was at Tatsumi that we met Okashi Kintaro, 
who subsequently became our landlord. He 
was down from the north on a visit to some friends 
with whom he had served in his fighting days. 
We saw him several times, and so enjoyed the 
enthusiasm he displayed at various feastings, to 
which we had the good luck to receive invitations, 
that we besought him to let us go along with him 
a way on his return. 

''Too happy" he assured us. Such an honour 
he would not have dared to hope for. And so 
with mutual satisfaction we started on the journey 
up the coast 

He was a triumph as a guide, for he knew all the 
interesting folk along the route, and presented us 
to the '' choja" or headman, of each village we passed 
through. Literally we had to eat our way. On 
the last day, which was the hardest, we had nine 
banquets. We were in Okashi's native country by 
this time, and, as we learned later, he had adver- 
tised our coming with a showman's zeal. Such 
schools as were in session closed, and the villagers 
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turned out en masse to see ''the red whiskers" and 
'* the man with green eyes " (all eyes that are not 
brown are '' green " in Japanese, and beards that are 
not black are " red ")• We fancied ourselves Crown 
Princes on a tour, but the truth was we were only 
curiosities. 

I shall never forget the breakfast of that last 
day. It was at the house of a well-to-do farmer, 
Hyakusho Sama, a friend of Okashi's, where we 
had supped and spent the night While serving us 
our host had noticed that we liked a certain walnut 
sweet particularly, and so the good wife had sat 
up all the night making more of it for our break- 
fast. I had never eaten walnut sweet for breakfast 
before, and I think I never shall again. To be sure, 
it was only a side dish, but host and hostess ui^ed 
us so often to eat some of it that we began to 
believe that it was the only thing on the floor that 
they wished us to eat This notion was quite wrong, 
however, for there was the regular breakfast of cus- 
tards, salted plums, mushrooms, fish, and rice. These 
wereserved in courses on tiny wooden trays of lacquered 
wood, and in cups and bowls that^would have made 
a collector transgress the tenth commandment. 

I should say, too, as I recall the appearance of 
the floor whereon we sat, that the hostess had 
brought in a regular dinner complete, after each 
course of the breakfast, for I counted over ninety 
dishes in front of Hyakusho, Okashi, Gardner and 
me, and many bottles besides. The largest dishes 
held the walnut sweet, more than I should have 
cared to carry in a handbag, to say nothing of my 
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interior, but Hyakusho's wife was keen, and laid our 
disinclination to eat these walnut slabs to our 
modesty. This modesty she endeavoured to over- 
come, and was so assiduous in her urging that we 
made great effort to comply. We munched and 
munched and munched, mechanically and unhappily, 
until at last our hostess purred — ^but, oh dearl 

Though some years have passed since that morn- 
ing at Hyakusho Sama's house, the muscles of my 
jaws ache now whenever I think of the work I did. 
Our efforts to please the good wife put us in rather 
bad form for the series of functions Okashi had 
devised for our progress into his domain. Our 
faces pained us so we could not even ruminate, 
nevertheless we had to take part in eight more 
banquets, each of them much like the first except 
for the walnut sweet. Had that appeared again 
that day I should not have written of our journey 
— ^there would have been no time. I should have 
'^ passed on," and, being in a Buddhist country, 
should have been duly reincarnated, doubtless 
as a huge green walnut for little boys to throw 
things at 

The ninth banquet was at Okashi San's own 
home. I do not remember anything about it 
We were in the capital of Etchiu, on the west coast 
of Dai Nippon, looking out over the North Sea, as 
they call it there, toward the frozen Siberian coast 
Here Okashi Kintaro had a charming home, how- 
ever, a dutiful son, and a good thing. We were 
the good thing. We rather enjoyed being a good 
thing — that is, we did after we had recovered; 
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the experience was so interesting. Okashi was a 
samurai of the old school, brought up under the 
feudal system. He knew how to fight, of course, 
as all gentlemen should in those days. If he knew 
anything else he concealed it during the year we 
lived with him. I do not count his knowledge of 
how to make merry — to "paint the town red," 
so that his evening environment looked as if it 
had been lacquered with the hues of the setting 
sun ; for such knowledge was not remarkable. Every 
samurai in Japan could do that, not to mention 
humble folk. He was quite regardless of expense 
in this employment, being of gentle birth, and, 
besides, he had no money. It is true the Govern- 
ment had pensioned him when it abolished the 
feudal system and " caste," doing away thereby with 
samurai as a class, but that pension was mortgaged. 
Okashi Kintaro had spent forty years of it in 
advance. 

At this time, thanks to what was known as 
" the most favoured nation clause " in Japan's treaty 
with the chief countries of the world, and to general 
bungling in the Department of Foreign Relations, 
outsiders could neither own nor rent property in 
their own names, except in restricted districts of 
some half-dozen cities, such as Tokio, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, Niigata, and Hakodate. As 
we wished to study Japanese life, we did not care 
to live in any of the foreign concessions, where one 
never is quite in touch with real Japan. So we had 
come to the west coast, to a province where no 
foreigners had lived before; and as we could not 
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'' Indeed that is all/' said our landlord. ''It is 
ever)rthing, even the rent" 

Upon this we devised how we should disburse what 
was remaining out of the six pounds. We decided to 
study the famous ''No" dancing, the most ancient 
of all Japanese ceremonies, and our money dis- 
appeared pleasantly. 

The next day as we sat on the tatami, wondering 
if we should ever learn what to do with our legs — 
most inconvenient appendages in rooms that have 
no chairs — ^the "karakami"^ slid apart and Okashi 
Okusama appeared, bowing multitudinously. She 
had a roll of thin brown paper in her hand, like the 
one her husband had brought in, and she pushed it 
gently towards us as she bowed. 

" We squared all that up yesterday," said Gardner. 

" Sayo de gozaimasu, O chigai masu de gozaimasu/' 
said Okusama. 

" ' Honourably diflferent augustly is,' is it ? " asked 
Gardner. " I don't think so. Let's see it." And he 
unrolled it along the tatami edge. 

" By Jove ! you've added two feet," he exclaimed. 
" And Where's the stamp and the seal ? " 

" Shiremasen de gozaimasu " (" Not knowing aug- 
ustly am "), said Okusama. 

After a lengthy discussion we discovered that the 
twenty-one feet and six inches bill was a separate 
account, quite distinct from her husband's and as just 
Gardner had to wire to Tokio for another six pounds. 

We got into such a mess trying to straighten out 

^ Sliding doors of paper, which are the pardtion walls between 
rooms. 
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this second account, which persisted in mixing itself 
up with account number one, that we decided to hire 
a professional cook and to let him pay cash for every- 
thing as we went along. We gave him his money 
day by day, and so escaped monthly bills. This 
really lightened the work of our landlord and land- 
lady greatly, but they disapproved the change, never- 
thdess ; it had been such a joy ordering things at the 
various shops about town. 

After this af&irs went on smoothly for some time, 

until one morning Okashi San handed Gardner a slip 

of paper on which appeared the following items: 

Raw fish, mushrooms, eggs, sak^. Mile. Cherry 

Blossom, Peach Bud, Chrysanthemum, Golden Plum, 

and Thousand Joys — a combination that suggested 

gaiety. (Not long before the public had voted for 

Thousand Joys in the newspapers, and had elected 

her Grand Mistress of the geisha by a large majority.) 

As our home and the school had been quiet the night 

before, we did not understand Okashi's slip. He 

explained, however. Some dear friends were leaving 

Etchiu for a long journey, and he had been saying 

*' good-bye." As he had no money he brought the 

bill to us. He had had a jolly time and was sorry 

we had not been with him ; he would have asked us, 

but his friends, being strangers, might have been 

unamusing. 

Under the circumstances, Gardner had nothing to 

do but go into his sleeve for the amount of the bill. 

In the evening when he had recovered somewhat, he 

made remarks about oriental " cheek." 

We had another example of this cheek later, after 
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we had laid aside our foreign attire in Etchiu, had 
put on the native Japanese dress, and adopted the 
native manner of living in everything else as well A 
large part of our discarded clothes we gave to Okashi 
San and to his son Kojiki. They took the suits to 
the tailor's and had them cut down to fit Kojiki 
San took advantage of this opportunity of giving 
orders, and told Shitateya San, the tailor, to make a 
neat cutaway coat with a waistcoat to match. We 
hardly knew him when he presented himself in his 
new attire and handed us the bill for all the tailoring. 
He said he would like some new patent leather boots, 
too, to wear with the suit, but to his sorrow Shitateya 
San could not make them. We allowed him to wait 
for the boots. 

On another occasion Gardner went to Niigata to 
see some naval friends, and while he was there I ran 
out of funds and wired him for twelve pounds. He 
and a friend each sent six pounds. It so happened 
I was called over the mountains before the reply 
came, and was gone three days on business con- 
nected with the Government schools. When I 
returned I heard from afar the wail of a Japanese 
song. The voice sounded familiar, and on going 
into the house I found Okashi San on his back in 
some ashes near an American stove we had set up 
in one of the schoolrooms. His legs and arms were 
in the air, and he was singing a Japanese song of 
Gardner's composition: '^Doitashi mashite abunaio 
isakijitsu go men na sai," etc. Noisy, but altogether 
meaningless. When he saw me he jumped up and 
did an old samurai war-dance, explaining the while 
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that the twelve pounds had come all right, and 
that he had taken my seal and got the money from 
the telegraph office. 

He had not eaten anything, he said, for three days ; 
but sak^l — ah! ahl and he showed a snow-white 
tongue. Then he untwisted his obe^ and handed me 
one and sixpence, all that remained of the money 
Gardner and his friend had wired. He said he had 
paid many bills and had enjoyed himself, but we 
never learned exactly where the money went to, 
though we had suspicions. 

When Gardner decided to resign his professorship 
and to leave Japan, there was sorrow in Etchiu. 
The great folk of the province visited the house and 
brought him testimonials and gifts. Together these 
presents made a beautiful collection. About half an 
hour before Gardner's jin-riki-sha was to start, Okashi 
Kintaro came over with a glorious red bowl which he 
gave with many protestations of undying r^ard. 
Then he "borrowed" three pounds. 

^Girdle. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE HONOURABLE BATH 

GARDNER made a study of baths while he was 
in Japan. What he did not know about them 
when he left the country was exactly enough to make 
him a native bathing-suit It is odd, too, that he 
should have taken to the '' furo oke " so enthusiastic- 
ally when one recalls his first experience in a Tokio 
bath-tub. 

This is what he told some globe-trotters at the 
Yokohama United Club one day. They were asking 
for points on '* doing '* Japan. 

'* I had just run up to Tokio to see a man in the 
Imperial University/' he explained. " He wasn't at 
home, but a young student who was taking care of 
his place greeted me most hospitably. He said: 
'Oh, you are just from a long voyage and have a 
letter for the professor. I am a thousand times 
sorry that he is not at home. He has gone to Nikko 
for a period of two weeks. But come in, nevertheless. 
I am a most stupid and contemptible substitute, but 
I shall do my idiotic best to explain Japan to you.' 

*^ He made a noble beginning, I assure you. The 
first lesson was chopsticks. He taught me so well 

S8 
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that I was expert in half an hour. Then he fed me 
with seaweed and raw fish. Ill tell you about that 
later. And finally he boiled me. I am perfectly 
serious — ^he boiled me. This is how it was. 

''The custom here, you know, is to bathe every 
afternoon. My young friend's bath-tub was out on 
the lawn. It was the regulation Japanese tub, an 
oval arrangement about as high as it is long and a 
foot longer than it is wide. In one end there is a 
stovepipe running down through the bottom. The 
top of this pipe is just even with the rim of the tub. 
At the bottom there is a grate which holds the 
charcoal fire that heats the water. The idea is to get 
into the tub when the water is warmed a little and 
then sit there while the temperature rises gradually. 
This rising process is most effective. 

^ The Japanese can stand it until the thermometer 
shows 125 to 128 degrees. So can I, now, after I've 
been at it a year, but it's something to be worked up 
to gradually. The first time you try a Japanese bath, 
95 d^^ees will do much better. I was a little shy at 
first about going on the lawn, but, as there was no 
one except the student in sight, I ran out and jumped 
iiito the tub. It was finel the blue sky overhead 
and the wide, wide world around me. * This is luxury,' 
I said, 'I shall apply for naturalisation papers to- 
morrow and settle down for the rest of my life in 
Japan. I would not leave this for heaven ' (later on I 
thought of another place). And so I sat there think- 
ing of the things I should do in this perfect land, and 
of the fun doing them would be. 
** But while I was musing the fire burned. I didn't 
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notice it at first ; not until I observed something else. 
That was that this young student's wife and her maid 
had come out while I was in my tub and were busy 
washing rice by the well, not far away. 'That's 
extraordinary inadvertence/ I said to myself, or 
words to that effect ; * why didn't that bally rat tell 
them that I was out here in the tub? I'd like to 
wring his neckl They'll be gone soon, I hope!' 
But I was hot So was the water, and it grew hotter ! 
* They're not in a hurry with that rice,' I remarked 
' Confound a country where it takes them all day to 
wash rice 1 ' I'd forgot about its being heaven, you 
see. Then I said harsh things — inwardly, of course-^ 
but it did no good. It didn't cool the water, nor me, 
a bit. 

"The water behaved badly. It didn't warm up 
gradually to the boiling point, thereby allowing me 
to simmer into mock missionary broth« It ' het ' itself 
up by jerks. It would simmer gently, then drop 
about two degrees, just enough to fool me into the 
idea that the fire was going out, and that I should be 
comfortable, and then it would buck up six points, 
and I'd have a touch of Hades. 

'* And still they washed that rice. If I could have 
yelled I'd have felt better, but I was afraid. I thought 
they would turn round and see me. Then I tried to 
sneak to the house, but just as I'd be half-way out, 
one of them would look round, or look as if she were 
going to look round, and down I'd duck. Every time 
1 dropped I felt my hide peel off, just as in the stories 
they used to tell of fellows being skinned alive in the 
Western Plains by Injuns. 
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** All the water was too hot, but at the surface it 
felt like a red-hot ring bound to my body. I tried to 
stir it up to equalise the heat, but motion was painful. 
I felt as if I couldn't move. I hadn't enough resolu- 
tion. You see, I was nearly done. So I braced my 
feet against the little partition that serves as a fender 
to the iron pipe, and tried to endure it. The water 
grew hotter, and I braced harder, until there was a 
crack and a splash. The fender gave way, and my 
foot went plumb against the sizzling pipe. 

^* It was just then that I forgot all about the clothes 
that I didn't have on. I also forgot about the rice 
washers, and that they could see me. I forgot every- 
thing, in fact, except that I was boiled almost to 
death. As I jumped, I slipped backward on the 
edge of the tub, rolled round on the back of my neck 
for a second or two, though it seemed like as many 
hours, got my feet on the ground at last, and then 
rushed into the house just in time to meet two 
An^ojcan missionary ladies, who had called not 
knowing that the professor was out of town. 

''They didn't seem to be shocked. I had sense 
enough left to notice that Afterwards I heard that 
one of them had remarked how red I was. Well, I 
was embarrassed." 

After a boy had seen to certain orders, Gardner 
continued : " Now, if you fellows want to get at the 
real Japan — ^Japan au nature/ — ^be sure and take plenty 
of baths while here. The bath is the best point of 
view that you can find to study human nature from. 
Don't listen to what anyone tells you in the treaty 
ports ; not, at least, till you have made a tour of the 
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country and have taken at least one thousand baths. 
Then let the folk you meet in Kobe, Yokohama^ and 
Nagasaki tell you all they know, and you will under- 
stand them. 

" Some of the foreign residents can give you many 
points, but others will supply misinformatioa Wait 
till you've had your baths before you judge. Japan 
as seen from the bath-tub is the real Japan. If you 
don't know enough to write a book when you come 
back it will be because you were struck blind early in 
the visit You'll have chances for your camera, too, 
and you must work at your sketch-book^ perpetually. 
Take notes, and come back ripe for fame. 

'' It is remarkable that no one has yet * written up ' 
Japan from the bath-tub side. Even Lafcadio Heam, 
who is more sympathetic than anyone else, so far, 
among the men who write about the country, pays 
small attention to the tub. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
however, who is a mine of learning, has something to 
say on the subject He tells of the bathers at Kawara- 
yu, near Ikao, who stay in the tub a month at a time, 
with stones in their laps to keep their bodies from 
floating when they are asleep. He says the tub is 
one of two things tiie Japanese haven't borrowed from 
other countries. The other is their poetry. It hardly 
would be worth your while to go in for the poetry to 
any extent It would take you five years to learn to 
read it, and twice as long to learn to compose it your- 
self. But with hot baths it is different You can 
learn to take them in a few weeks ; if you will profit 
by my experience, do not begin too hard or be too 
shy. As I said before, your native friends are likely 
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to be in water at 115 degrees to 120 d^rees» that 
would take the hide right off a beginner. I got so 
tough after a few months' practice that I could sit still 
in water at 125 degrees. I couldn't move round, of 
course, and I had to be veiy slow getting in and out, 
but I could stand the heat even on my face. 

^ If I were you I'd get a student from the university 
to act as guide. He would be trustworthy, and would 
be good company too. Don't have anything to do 
with the professional guides at the treaty ports. 
They'll take all sorts of advantage of you. When 
you've found a student that speaks English well — and 
most of them do, though in an amusingly formal way — 
start off for the west coast Travel the unfrequented 
routes as much as possible, by that I mean routes that 
foreigners do not take. You can find hundreds of 
charming places that few foreigners have seen. And 
in many of these places there are hot springs and 
mineral baths. You must see some of the more 
frequented baths, of course, such as Atami, Hakone, 
Ojigoku, and Kusatsu, even if they are on beaten 
paths. 

^ If any of you fellows have rheumatism or gout go 
to Kusatsu, 4000 feet up and about thirty miles from 
Ikaa Kusatsu will cure everything but love-sickness. 
That is the burden of the song the maids who rub 
your back and take charge of your kimono sing 
to you while you bathe. Always watch the people 
about you. Youll see eveiyone in the neighbourhood 
every day — ^vills^ers and the visitors alike, men and 
women, young and old, large and small, every morn- 
ing and evening. All come into the village square, 
3 
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disrobe, and let themselves down gently into the huge 
tank of ranning water. 

^ Then the news of the day and the gossip of the 
neighbourhood are discussed from eveiy view point 
Listen hard, and have your guide mix up in the 
talk as much as possible. Get him to repeat to 
you all that he remembers after the bath is over. 
Don't talk to him in the bath, or the neighbours 
will crowd round to hear the queer sounds you make. 
They will stop talking of their own doings, which 
are what you wish to become familiar with, and will 
talk about your skin and hair and eyes, how large 
you are, and all that sort of thing. When you go 
back to your hotel you can have a lesson in Japanese 
from your guide, and incidentally teach him a little 
English, which is what he*s really after. 

" One reason why these baths are good for study- 
ing native life is, that they are the only places 
where the sexes come together for general conversa- 
tion. The Government says that the presence of 
women keeps the men from talking politics too much, 
and though missionaries say that the custom is shock- 
ing, the Government does not interfere. *We have 
been bathing this way for two thousand years without 
scandal, why should we change?' the natives say; 
* there is no evil in the custom to those whose minds 
are free from evil.' So they ignore the pleadings of 
the ^ sky pilots,' and the children of Japan continue 
bathing in just the sort of suits they wore when they 
were bom." 



CHAPTER V 
THE AUGUST DEPARTURE 

** Q^ PEAKING of feasts and funerals," said Gardner 
vl^ to the men who had listened to his words on 
*' bathy" and were sitting with him at One Hundred 
Steps the following day, ^* I saw an old man roasting 
while his family sat round eating and drinking and 
making merry. It was over on the west coast, where 
cremation is much in vogue. 

^^ It was a strange sight to me, for I had not been 
in the country long and did not know anything 
about the native funeral customs. The old man 
who was burning had been our neighbour. He was 
Okashi's father. That is how I happened to be at 
the funeral. 

**He was eighty-eight years old. This is the 
lucky age in Japan, because of the way the number 
is written.'^ Then Gardner made marks on the top 
of his tray with his chopsticks dipped in shoyu — two 
little dabs pointing up at each other for eight ; then, 
below, a cross for ten ; and below this two more little 
dabs. The column then read eight, ten, eight ^ Now 
if the four dabs were brought close to the cross in 
the middle, the eighty-eight would change into the 
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character " rice." The dabs representing hulled kernels, 
and the cross, a bit of the sieve, the symbol for 
plenty, so the man or woman reaching die age of 
eighty-eight is held in particular esteem, and my 
friend's funeral was more elaborate than the usubI 
affair because of his lucky age. 

"Crowds came to the house, for everybody that 
knew anybody knew Takaiyanagi Inkiyo. They 
came in and bowed before the household shrine, 
where his name and the age of such good omen 
were inscribed. As they bowed they pressed their 
hands together as Christians do in prayer. They 
reverenced his spirit, and by their obeisance they 
implied that they held his memory in as high esteem 
as they had held him when he was a living man. 
But they did not worship, as some folk would wish 
to have you believe. Then they laid their offerings 
on the floor below the little image in its gilded case. 
Everyone brought something. The well-to-do gave 
money, others cakes or wine, and others bamboo 
vases full of flowers. Some of these were red and 
some were white. 

** Meanwhile the good wife of the house was busy 
in the kitchen preparing food for the guests. In 
neighbouring kitchens, too, the women helped with 
this. In my house cooking began early in the morn- 
ing, and the maids kept at it all day long. When 
the cooking was over there was more food than ever 
I saw before : raw flsh, sugared flsh, cuttle-fish, sea- 
weed soups, and cold boiled rice rolled up in seaweed, 
with a dab of horse-radish in the centre. 

''The feasting lasted tiU noon next day, when it 
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was time for the ceremony to begin. Priests came 
from an Hongwanji temple near at hand, and saw 
the old man's body put away properly into a jar 
shaped like a huge flower-pot, with fragrant leaves 
pressed in round about it Then they stood the 
jar over in the comer for the night, and covered it 
with a white cloth, so that it looked quite like a bit 
of furniture sewed up for the summer. 

** When all was ready for the procession the next 
day, the mourners put the jar into a white box, and 
placed the white cloth over it as before (white is the 
mourning colour in Japan), and some white-robed 
attendants from the temple carried it off on a 
stretcher on their shoulders. 

''Just ahead of the jar walked a company of 
singers with bells. They were in white also, in fact 
we were all in white except Okashi Kintaro. He 
had on a wonderful dress-suit, made, after the foreign 
pattern, much too large for him, and lined with pink 
silk. The trousers, which he had rolled up some 
eighteen inches on each leg, fitted as though they 
were on 'hind side first' His hat was odd, too. 
It was of the good old stove-pipe design, straight 
at the sides, with a broad and flat brim. It was 
fortunate for Okashi that he had ears, or his hat 
would have dropped down on to his shoulders. 
Altogether there was a homelessness and lonesome- 
ness in his appearance as he ambled along in this 
outfit that was as distressing as it was amusing. 
I had the honour to be in the procession too. I 
wore a white duck suit, white canvas shoes, and a 
white helmet, and rode in a jin-riki-sha. 
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'*At the temple the bearers put the jar on an 
altar, and a dozen priests chanted a service. While 
the chanting went on, each guest stepped forward 
in turn, and, after bowing to the priests, knelt before 
the bier, and salaaming quite to the floor, took a 
pinch of powdered incense from a bowl and dropped 
it into a charcoal brazier, in which a tiny fire burned. 
Then with another prolonged salaam the mourning 
guest returned to his seat This was a sort of * good- 
bye' to the body and a salutation to the spirit of 
the ancient gentleman. 

'*When my turn came I was so awkward as to 
put my fingers into the brazier, thereby burning them, 
and then, in confusion, I put too much incense on 
the fire, which made such a smoke that the priests 
and I had a coughing fit. 

"Afterwards I explained that we always did that 
way at home. We burned our fingers a little to 
purify them, and the last man always dumped on 
all the incense that was left so that the corpse 
wouldn't think we were ungenerous. Since then I 
have been regarded in Etchiu as one learned in 
holy things. 

** After this ceremony and the sneezing was over 
we took the dead man to a crematory, the only 
kind of building in Etchiu that has a chimney. 
Fire was already burning under the oven, and the 
younger priests were setting a banquet more elaborate, 
if possible, than had been served at the house. At 
one side stood several tall vases of pure white por- 
celain full of sak6, and, near these, stacks of shallow 
drinking-cups of red lacquer. 
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** We seated ourselves on small cushions laid about 
on the soft matted floor. I sat like the others, kneel- 
ing on my heels. Okashi San protested much. 
'You are a foreigner/ said he, 'and are doing me 
such an overwhelming honour by coming here to-day 
that I cannot reconcile myself to the idea of your 
placing your august body in a position so uncom- 
fortable. We Japanese are used to it. Augustly 
condescend to act in accordance with the request 
which I have had the gross effrontery to makel' 
I persisted, however, in sitting native fashion, and 
had cramps in each leg afterwards, much to the 
amusement of the other guests. 

*' Just then the priests took the body from the 
jar, and, having wrapped it carefully in white, they 
put it on an iron grating and slid it far back into 
the furnace, though where all could get a good view 
of it The flames curled round it fiercely at first 
and then almost tenderly, as though caressing it 
Now and then they would lash furiously and tie 
themselves in fantastic knots about the limbs, which 
bent and unbent and quivered as though life were 
not yet extinct and they could fed the terrible 
heat 

''So while the venerable departed writhed and 
roasted in the flames, we banqueted. It was grue- 
some, I confess, especially when one of the old man's 
family would go to the oven and turn him over with 
an iron rod to ' do ' him better on the other side, or 
would straighten him out so that the fire could get 
at him better. I had always been in favour of 
cremation, but 111 be hanged if 1 liked sitting there 
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watching a man kink up and sputter while his 
relatives turned him as a chef turns things on a 
grill. 

''I had recourse to sak^ to steady my nerves. 
Sak^ is about the strength of sherry, so that if you 
drink enough of it, especially hot sak^ you will 
produce an effect I produced one in the crematory. 
Every time any of the guests offered me a cup, I 
took it, and poured tlie contents into me. It is 
the custom to exchange cups, you know. You 
rinse your cup in a bowl of water provided for that 
puq>ose and offer it to each guest in turn. You 
must do this once at least to everyone present, and 
you always receive a cup in return. There were 
twenty -nine of us at the funeral, and I had two 
drinks with each of them 1 

"I told my host that, when my time came, he 
must see that I was properly cremated. He replied 
that it would be too great an honour for him. * You 
had much better come to cook me,' he said. Finally, 
we decided that which ever ' augustly departed ' first, 
the other should bum him, and that the town should 
have sak^ enough to swim in. We agreed, however, 
not to die before we were eighty-eight 

"'Just see how beautifully my father bums,' 
Okashi San said. 'That is because of his lucky 
age.' 'Wait till you see me sizzle,' I replied, 'you 
will be amazed. I intend to go off like a k^ of 
powder.' 

"Had either of us caught fire that afternoon he 
would have bumed with a blue flame." 



CHAPTER VI 
THE GUEST WHO COULD NOT GO 

JAPANESE callers come early and stay lat( 
particularly if you, the callee, are a foreigner. 
They like to look at you. They are easy 
enough to entertain, too, if you do not mind being 
stared at But they never go. At least no one 
but Dara Santaro ever went, and he did so only 
once. He could not do so again, for he did not come 
back. This achievement of his (which was partly 
ours) emphasises the rule. Here is the story. 

Dara Santaro was in the habit of calling on us on 
Nichiyobi regularly. Nichiyobi is the seventh day 
of the Japanese week, and corresponds to our Sunday, 
though it has nothing to do with religion. It is 
rather jollier and happier than other days, that is 
all. Gardner and I had enjoyed it in peace and 
restfulness until Dara discovered us. 

Nichiyobi was our home day. We were satisfied 
to be by ourselves. It was always a comfort in 
anticipation and a delight when it arrived. But 
Dara changed all that He was the nephew of 
our next-door neighbour, a retired naval captain, 
who, though a cripple, was courteous and kindly in 

41 
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the extreme. Moreover^ he spoke a little English, 
which made him the more agreeable, whereas Dara 
did not know more than three words. 

When Dara made his first call we were still snooz- 
ing on our ** futon/' ^ and he had bowed twelve times 
before we had got the kinks out of our necks 
sufficiently to bow back to him. Japanese pillows 
are excellent, once one is used to them; but they 
are hard on the neck the first few years. Usotsuki, 
a young student who interpreted for us, said Dara 
was extremely sorry to disturb us. Dara's sorrow 
was manifested by a smile that divided his counten- 
ance into hemispheres. Our own sorrow was as 
intense, but different 

We told Kintaro to make Dara comfortable and 
to excuse us for a moment Then we rolled out of 
our ** nemaki " * and into our boiling bath. When we 
came out we were red, and breakfast was ready. 
Dara sat with us on his shinbones and heels, with 
his feet crossed under him, and nearly added another 
inch to his smile in an effort to eat an olive with 
his knife. We did not care much for olives for 
breakfast, but Usotsuki had put them on the table 
and Dara San seemed to like them. 

Generally, too, we discarded knives and forks 
and ate with hashi like the natives, but this morn- 
ing we brought out the English implements, thinking 
they might interest our guest They did. He ate 
everything, even butter, which is not usual among 
the Japanese. Indeed, he speared the balls floating 
in the bowl of iced water and swallowed them with 

^ Heavy quilts. * Kimono for sleeping. 
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an indrawn hiss, like the sound of a small sky- 
rocket He continued to eat until there was nothii^ 
left but the utensils and a bottle of tabasco sauce. 
He wept over that 

When Dara had done complimenting us he smiled 
and said, ^ O gotso sama." From Usotsuki's previous 
explanation, which seemed founded on antithesis, we 
judged that Dara was once more expressing sorrow. 
Perhaps he had a stomach-ache. We were not sur- 
prised that he should have one. But no, we had 
misjudged his smile a second time. 

"He say very glad too much eatings," Usotsuki 
explained. 

"We did not know he was coming or we might 
have prepared," Gardner remarked. This seemed to 
please Dara greatly when it was translated to him, 
and he said he would come again next Nichiyobi. 
Gardner told him to come any day he liked, but 
Dara replied that official duties hindered him except 
on that one day. 

Then he sat and sat, we the meanwhile wondering 
what to do for him. We showed him all our foreign 
photographs. These interested him, and he did us 
the honour to ask for the only pictures of our families 
that we possessed. He smiled when we said they 
were altogether too unworthy for us to think of 
presenting them to an august guest, but he had a 
puzzled look about the eyes. 

Then we showed him some books on Japan, over 
which he chuckled like an infant After that we took 
some snapshots of him. The minute he faced the 
camera his smile turned to haughtiness, and he looked 
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like a brazen image, which is the proper Japanese 
pose ; but when he saw the negative in our dark room 
a litde later he was tickled. We promised to send 
him proofs in a few days, and he bowed and smiled , 
and stayed. 

Usotsuki announced tiffin — always an elaborate 
meal with us on Nichiyobi. Dara San stayed, and 
was as active as at breakfast His compliments were 
loud and long. As we were fond of his uncle we 
said nothing, but we were eager for ''our Sunday." 
We wanted to lounge and stroll about the gardens of 
the old temple in which we lived, and over into the 
older temple which we were using as a school-house. 
We wanted to chat together of things at home, to 
finish our letters and be at rest. But there were none 
of these things for us this day, nor the following 
Nichiyobi either, for he remembered the promise 
which we had quite forgotten. 

That second day of visitation was not a keen 
delight. Then came a third and a fourth. What 
should we do? We could not be rude. Not for a 
year's rent would we have disturbed that kindly 
gentleman the captain. We did not wish to flee. 
We wanted to have our home to ourselves this one 
day in the week. We must resort to strategy. And, 
in fact, to use a slang expression, we must put up a 
job on Dara Santaro. Though outwardly polite and 
friendly, we had concocted and concealed in our 
hearts a wicked scheme. It was done in this wise — 

As everyone knows, sak^ is the national drink of 
Japan. It is a pale sherry-coloured liquor or beer, 
made of rice. It is joyous and harmless, though 
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exhilarating to the Japanese. Foreign liquors, like 
foreign tobacco, are too strong for them. Dara knew 
nothing of this, however. 

After tiffin No. 4, we tried some foreign cigarettes 
on him» which he smoked until he was a little dizzy. 
** Tabaka yota " (Tobacco drunk) the natives call the 
sensation. Then we gave him some of our sak^ 
highly sweetened. He had a curiosity to taste the 
foreign product, and, like all Japanese, he liked plenty 
of sweetness. 

We loaded his tumbler with syrups, but also with 
liquors, and, I fear, nearly three fingers of" fire water," 
for it was a tall English glass, holding almost a pint. 
Our glasses held a mixture of the same in colour, but 
innocent of dynamite. 

Our deception was base but successful. Dara 
smacked his lips and smOed half-way round his head 
over the first swallow. His face reddened as he 
continued to imbibe, but he persisted with the courage 
of a sentenced feudal lord in the days of ** hara-kiri." 
By the time he had drunk all, his head stuck up 
through the top of his kimono like a poppy and his 
smile was saggy at the ends. 

He articulated, "Taihen uroshi, gochiso sama, gomen 
na sai, syonara," ^ and then sailed sweetly, with many 
curves, out through our garden, his kimono following 
like a comet's tail, and his geta pla}ring leap-frog and 
filling the air with their wooden clamour. 

Though we have felt guilty ourselves, we have 
never blamed Dara Santaro that he did not return. 

^ Very good I Great feast, sir !l August pardon deign !!t Good- 
bye 111! 



CHAPTER VII 
THE OBEDIENT BED 

GARDNER and I took a vacation of some three 
weeks, and leaving Okashi and the west coast 
made a hurried trip to Tokio. When we reached 
there the city seemed fearfully European-— such was 
the effect of a few months' experiences across the 
Empire. Tokio was now as strange for its foreign 
features as it had been formerly for its native charac- 
teristics. We were being Japanned. 

We ran into some friends who were stajring at the 
Imperial Hotel, and they led Gardner into a discourse 
on glimpses of native life. He began with the bed, 
which is the starting-point of Japanese, as well as 
foreign, life, and the finishing point too. 

^* In Japan," he said, ^ you don't go to bed ; the bed 
comes to you. It is much easier that way, and in 
Japan the easiest way is the only way. That is why 
the country is so popular with globe-trotters. Nor 
does it make much difference what part of your house 
you may be in, or of a friend's house, for that matter, 
or a tea-house or an hotel ; if you are drowsy the bed 
will come in patty-pat, and will spread out before you 
at a moment's notice. 
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*'If you are visiting^ your host will detect jrour 
inclination and beg you to honour his house by taking 
a nap therein. Clapping his hands, he calls out: 
'Futon motte koi' (* Quilts bring I*) In a moment 
his wife is prostrate just outside the room, hearkening 
to the august command. In two minutes she will be 
toddling in with a bundle in her arms much larger 
than herself-— a huge, thickly wadded quilt, the * futon,' 
which she rolls out over the 'tatami,' the straw 
mattresses covered with finely woven bamboos that 
are upon all floors in Japanese rooms (excepting only 
the ' daidoku,' or kitchen). That is the bed, and if 
you will condescend augustly to arrange your honour- 
able body on anything so unworthy, Okamisan (the 
sweet littie wife) will be bewildered with the honour. 

** She tells you so in a sweet voice as she kneels 
and presses her face down against the backs of her 
tiny hands on the tatami before you. You protest 
that the honour is with you ; that it is indescribably 
rude of you to venture to think of polluting so magnifi- 
cent a futon. Then, with a low bow, you stretch 
yourself out upon it Okamisan covers you with 
another futon, and doubling up again, lisps : ' Oyasumi 
nasai'(*Condescend to enjoy honourable tranquillity ')• 
Mine host says the weather impresses him as being 
such as to encourage nap-taking also, and soon he 
is on another futon lying peacefully beside you, to 
be called when the bath is ready, for if it is afternoon 
all Japan takes a nap and afterwards a dip in the 
* furo,' or wooden bath-tub, and has a rub down by a 
maid. 
'* Supposing you to be a forever who has just 
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arrived, and therefore a ' griffin,' in Yokohama slang, 
your first night in Japan is likely to be a new experi- 
ence, especially if you are unfamiliar with the Far 
East You may very well begin right here in Tokio, 
the capital of the Empire. 

*' You leave your shoes outside the door on enter- 
ing, for the delicate texture of the bamboo matting, 
which is the upper surface of the tatami, would be 
torn by boot heels. If your feet are chilled, you 
may wear heelless slippers, but the native way is 
the best ; that is, to go barefoot — a good preventive 
against colds and rheumatism. If you like, you 
may wear ^ tabi.' Tabi are the native socks. They 
come just to the ankle, aroimd which they fasten 
with hooks, and are like mittens in shape, having 
separate pockets for the great toes, just as mittens 
have for the thumbs. Tabi are convenient, because 
when wearing them your feet fit into the "zori" 
(sandals) and ** geta " (wooden clogs), which the Japan- 
ese wear out of doors instead of shoes, and you may 
amble round as you please without the bother of 
bending over to lace or to button or to pull on a 
pair of boots. The slit in the tabi between the 
pocket for the great toe and the pocket for the other 
toes is to admit the thong by which the geta and 
zori are held to the foot 

**When your shoes are on one of the shelves in 
the stand, where you would look for a hat-rack in 
England, a maid will take you directly to your 
room along with your luggage, for there is no office 
in which to stop to register. There you will find 
little in the way of ornament, and no furniture at 
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all. If you like you may have some brought in. 
There may be a ' kakemono ' hanging in the alcove, 
and a * gaku ' over one of the cross-beams that hold 
the upper groove for the * karakimi,' or sliding paper 
doors. The gaku is by a famous chirographer, and 
bears his seal. Likely enough the sentence is a 
maxim of Confucius. 

''As there are no chairs, you will be glad that 
the Japanese floors are not like ours, and that the 
tatami are really soft You will have ' zabuton,' or 
small square futon -like chair- cushions to sit on, 
and you will wish you had the chair, too. You will 
soon wonder what to do with your legs and feet, 
which you will discover can be very troublesome 
appendages. If only you could hang them over 
somewhere, or even down a hole. But there is no 
suitable hole. If you wish a table to use in writing 
down your 'first impressions,' after the manner of 
most griffins, the maid will bring you one a foot 
h^h, which you may grow used to if you persevere ; 
but then you will not be a griffin — ^you will have 
been graduated. 

''If it is toward the end of an afternoon, you 
should have a bath. You will find it amusing, re- 
freshing, and possibly embarrassing. When the 
maid has scrubbed your back, it will be time for 
'ban meshi,' or evening meal. You will find the 
chopsticks unexpectedly easy to manage. Soon 
after this, as you are tired, you are ready for the 
bed to come to you. 

" As you are not used to sleeping on the floor yet, 
even a soft one, you had better order ' futon ni mai,' 

4 
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or» if you are tender, * sam mai.' (' Ni ' means ' two/ and 

* san ' or * sam ' means * three.' * Mai ' is an auxiliary 
numeral used when counting flat things.) You clap 
your hands instead of pressing the button of an 
electric bell, and from far back in the interior of the 
house comes a drawn out 'Hai-i-i-i, tadaima.' 'Hai' 
is only a signal cry, meaning that the maid hears 
you. It does not mean * yes.' ' Tadaima,' the diction- 
aries say, means 'now,' 'just now,' 'at present,' or 

* presently.' In some tea-houses you will find it is 
the equivalent of the Spanish word ' manana.' Tokio 
maids are quick, however, and in a moment the 
karakimi slide to one side, and a little body is 
kneeling just beyond awaiting orders. 

** You say you are sleepy and would like a nap, 
and you ask for an extra futon. * Hai, kashikomari 
mashita,' replies the bright-eyed maiden as she bends 
low. Then with a 'go men nasai' she pushes the 
karakimi wide open, and calls out, 'Ne san, chotto 
oide. Sensei ne masu desu yo 1 ' (' Elder sister, come 
here a moment The Learned One would sleep ! ') 

'' Elder sister, who, by the way, is as likely to be 
the younger of the two, comes along the verandah 
from the kitchen, her bare feet sounding patty-pat 
on the polished wood. She goes to the wall and 
slides open the door of the 'fukuro dana,' or cup- 
board, which you thought was the entrance to another 
room. There are the futon folded up on a hori- 
zontal shelf, which divides the cupboard so that it looks 
like the two berths of a stateroom on board ship. 

'' ' Ni mai desu ne, dana san 7 ' she says. (' You want 
two pieces, don't you, master ? ') And then with the 
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sweetest little smile, and with her head a bit to one 
side like a bird, she asks : * Makura fu futatsu, desuka ?' 
* Makura ' is pillow, and she asks if you wish two. 

"The futon are spread out one upon the other, 
and a sheet perhaps is laid on top. Sheets, however, 
are new to Japan. Then comes the big 'yagu,' or 
top futon, which is longer than the others, and has 
sleeves like a huge kimono. This is bunched up at 
the foot of the bed, ready to be pulled over you when 
you have laid down. 

" The small object at the head of your bed, which 
looks like a cigar-box on edge surmounted by a 
roll of paper, is the * makura.' No one need envy 
your first night's experience with it You will dis- 
cover that your head is as heavy as though it were 
solid lead, and, therefore — which is all the comfort 
you'll have out of the sensation — ^that it cannot 
possibly be empty. You will likely dream of being 
beheaded or unheaded, and of falling over the brinks 
of precipice after precipice. 

'* In the morning your head will be stationary, for 
the hinges of your neck will be too rusty to turn 
even a little bit It will take time to master the 
makura, but you will like it when you are used to 
it If you will examine closely you will see that it 
is not a cigar-box, but a truncated pyramid, four 
or five inches high, hollow, with a rectangular base 
and a groove on top, in which lies a slender cushion 
stuffed with braa Upon this cushion ne san binds a 
few layers of paper, which are changed every morning. 

"There is a drawer at one end of the makura, 
in which you will find tobacco^ extremely fine cut 
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and of attenuated flavour. You may take * ippuku ' 
(one puff), as the Japanese say, with small danger 
of nervous prostration. There may be one or two 
* kiseru/ or pipes, in the drawer. If not, surely there 
are several on the tray beside the * tabako ban,' the 
square little rosewood box with the earthenware 
'hibachi,' or brazier, in it, and the 'haifuki,' as the 
bamboo tube is called, which is a combination of 
ash-receiver and cuspidor. Bits of burning charcoal 
are in the hibachi for lighting your pipe. The 
haifuki is for ashes, burnt matches, and the other 
uses of a cuspidor. 

" If it is not too late in the season, you will need a 
' kaya,' or mosquito net Ne san will have it unfolded 
and hung up by cords at its four comers in almost 
no time. It is always green, and usually has red 
bindings. When you are inside you will be well 
shut off from the evening breezes as well as from 
the mosquitoes, and will not feel the need of the 
*yagu' or upper futon. 

'* You have watched these proceedings with amuse- 
ment, and now that everything seems ready you 
wonder why the 'elder sisters' do not patter back 
to the kitchen. But all is not ready. They must 
take away the * rosoku,' or paper-wicked candles, or 
the ' rampu ' — as the Japanese pronounce lamp— and 
put the night lantern, the * andon,' in its place. This 
is a large square white paper affair, standing on a 
frame a couple of feet above the ' tatami,' and lighted 
by a taper that juts out over the edge of a small 
saucer of oil of sesame within. 

** While you are waiting and wondering, they are 
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doing the same thing. They will bring the night 
lamp as soon as you are safely under the ka3^a. 

^ * Why doesn't honourable master undress ? ' they 
are thinking, and you, 'Why the deuce don't those 
maids go?' A Japanese friend explains to you, 
perhaps, and you get him between you and them, 
and, partially disrobing, slip under the kaya. Then 
he explains your trepidation to the ne san, and 
all three have a great laugh at your shyness. 

^ Should you wish to go out to look at the moon 
or to study the weather probabilities for the morrow, 
or the * asago,' which is Japanese for morning glory, 
before retiring, ne san accompanies you and stands 
patiently by, humming an old love tune. She has 
a dipper at the ' chosubachi,' and will pour water for 
you to wash your hands, and will offer you a brand 
new 'tenui' after your ablutions, on which to dry 
yourself. Ne san is not an imaginative person. 
She guides you as a matter of course, and takes good 
care of you. She sees you safely in bed, and doub- 
ling up into a little bunch, she says most humbly: 
' Oyasumi nasai.' Then sh-sh-sh-click, the karakimi 
are pushed together, and you are in bed in Japan. 
You'll rather like it after a month's experience. 

** You will not find bedrooms in Japanese houses. 
But wherever you go you will find futon are 
plentiful, and wherever there is space for one, there 
you may have a bed. The servants — men, women, 
boys, and girls — sleep on the kitchen floor, or, more 
often, on the floor of the room opening into the 
kitchen, in a long row, depending on the size of the 
room and the number of servants. 
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^In a first-class tea-house or hotel, if you look 
in early of a morning, you will find several rows of 
futon reaching quite across the main room, each 
with a head hanging out comfortably over the top 
of one of those hollow wooden pillows. To the 
Japanese they are rather neck -rests than head- 
rests, but to the foreign mind the word rest is not 
applicable to makura. Except in the case of young 
children, no two people are on the same futon. 

'' Using futon and the floor instead of bedsteads is 
a great saving of house space, and is convenient in 
many other ways. The futon are easily aired, and 
may be carried about readily when moving. In 
case of fire they are quickly packed up and put 
out of danger. They are cheap, too, except those 
used by the rich, which are filled with pure silk 
wadding and covered with heavy, heavy silk. Even 
then they cost less than hair mattresses in England. 

''As much of the exterior as well as of the in- 
terior walls of Japanese houses are sliding doors, 
which grow loose and wobbly with the changing of 
the seasons, from wet to dry and then to wet again ; 
and with the shaking of the five hundred earthquakes 
that occur each year, there is no lack of chinks and 
crevices which, however admirable for ventilation, 
are rather too cooling in winter. It behoves you 
to have heat if you would be comfortable. The 
Japanese have neither open fireplaces nor stoves. 
They make no attempt to heat their houses, but 
they try to keep their toes and fingers warm by 
means of a ' kotatsu ' — ^that is a square hibachi, sunk 
in the floor and having a wooden frame above it 
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This supports the futon that are laid over it and 
prevents their catching fire. There is a grating, 
too, just over the fire, something like a grill iron. 

''In winter the beds are arranged round the 
kotatsu, and consequently for the first half of the 
night your feet are in an oven, but as morning 
approaches, and the charcoal fire dwindles, the 
oven changes and is more like an ice-box. 

"When you give a party to your friends, and, 
the wee sma' hours approaching, you would fain 
retire, do not hesitate to do so, but do not hint 
anything thereof to your guests. That would be a 
sad breach of etiquette. They own the house while 
they are there and all that is therein. Your course 
is quietly to disappear to the remotest apartment 
you have and call the bed to come to you. It is 
good form to do this, for it allows the merriment 
to continue unrestrained. Should anyone ask for 
you, the maids will say that you are just outside, 
and will be in 'tadaima' — a safe term to use. In 
the morning, if your sak6 was good, you will find 
your friends sleeping sweetly on your spare futon, 
a bed having gone to each of them by the courtesy 
of ne san." 



CHAPTER VIII 
ONE WHO WON 

WHILE in Tokio this trip, we were onlookers 
at a poker game once, as guests of a man 
of rank. Though we did not take a hand, we had 
a worthy night of it. The game was of a magni- 
tude we had never seen before — and in such simple 
yet exquisite surroundings : a glorious place for 
the purpose, or for any other purpose I Our friends 
were of some distinction, too, and most interesting 
in their native manner. 

" Hitotsu,futatsu, mitsu, yotsu, itsutsu — aka makari " 
(One, two, three, four, five — ^red only), said Prince 
Sakusama, at the end of the first jack-pot, as be 
counted a straight flush, beginning with the ace of 
hearts, and laid it on the low ebony table in one 
of the famous tea-houses on Sumida Gawa. 

" I win ? " he asked, as he paused a moment and 
looked round at his companions. Then, with a gentle 
inclination to those round the table, "Aragato de 
gozaimasu" (*'The chips and Peach Blossom, too. 
Shall I put her in the kitty ?")- 

'* If your Highness did so," said a young Baron 
who had just returned with an Embassy from 
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London, ^ all of us would play to lose, for as your 
Highness has deigned to declare the rules of the 
game, give the kitty to the player who is hit the 
hardest To play poker to lose would be to 
debauch its pristine purity." 

" We must never, do that, Baron, surely. Let us 
play a round of jacks." 

He clapped his hands, and from the far interior 
of the tea-house, beyond many partitions of paper 
sliding - doors, an answering, **Hai tadaima," long 
drawn, soft and musical, floated in, telling the prince 
that his summons had been heard. A moment later 
and the paper doors at the end of the room slid 
noiselessly in their grooves and disclosed a bundle 
of daintiness on the tatami just outside. 

It was Peach Blossom, kneeling low, with her face 
almost touching the soft bamboo matting, and her tiny 
hands pressed palm down together just before her. 

She besought His Highness to deign to pardon her 
audacious effrontery in responding to the august 
summons, and begged that if he would condescend 
to command so unworthy a piece of stupid mud as 
she, he would deign to consider her ready to re- 
ceive the augustly honourable orders. 

"Saki" said the Prince, and as Momo-no-Hana 
closed the sliding door and pattered away for the 
hot rice-beer. His Highness tore the cover from a 
fresh pack of cards and began to shufile them. The 
Baron cut and the game proceeded. 

Five better poker faces were never gathered about 
a table. There was not a sign of nerves in any one 
of them. Each player skinned his hand and de- 
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cided whether to draw or pass or to stand pat, but 
never a sign of his thoughts was given in his 
countenance. Each had the expression of a door- 
knob. Good hands and bad hands come to a door- 
knob, but one can tell nothing of them by looking 
at it 

These five men in the tea-house on the bank of 
the Sumida Gawa, which flows through the heart 
of Tokio, bore some of the best-known names in 
the Japanese Empire. Three of them had been 
''Daimiyo" and had owned provinces as absolutely 
as anything may be owned in this world. Their 
revenues had been counted by the 100,000 '' koku." ^ 
They had lived in royal state, each with his castles 
and his army and board of councillors* 

But Commodore Perry had changed all that, and 
now these men were living in the capital with one- 
tenth of their former incomes, but with no one 
to support or worry about, outside their personal 
households. 

Of the other two, his Highness, Prince Sakusama, 
was of the Shogun's family, which had ruled the 
empire until the restoration in 1868, and the other 
was of the samurai class. His fathers had been fighting- 
men for full two thousand years, as his family records 
showed. He had studied abroad, was a graduate 
of Harvard, an M.A. of Oxford, and a Ph.D. of 
Heidelberg. It was said that he had carved his 
name on the face of a German student who had 
been so unlucky as to challenge him. He was a 
vice-minister now, and had married the daughter of 

^ A koku b ftbout five bushels (of rice). 
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a merchant with much money. (Before 1871 he 
would have been sentenced to ''hara-kiri" for mes- 
alliance.) All five had learned to play abroad They 
had been together in a Japanese club in London, 
the presiding genius of which was their Consul- 
General, who knew the great American game as 
well as did ever a Kentucky colonel. 

Now that they were at home again, they were 
only too willing to meet wherever a chance afforded, 
and the tea-house of the Rising Moon knew them 
well. Its mistress was glad to see them, for the 
players and their friends were a hungry and thirsty 
lot, and did not spare the kitty, out of which the 
chief loser had to pay all expenses. 

The round of jacks was under way when Momo- 
no-Hana came in with the sak6. When sak^ is 
ordered in a tea-house, food is served with it, for 
the host knows well the evil effects of drinking on 
an empty stomach, and besides there is profit in 
comestibles. So Omomo San was followed by a 
procession of similar blossoms, each with a dainty 
morsel on china dishes and lacquered trays. All 
these bearers of nectar and ambrosia were geisha, 
and indentured to masters of various geisha houses. 
Rumour had it that for certain sums of money, 
doubtless much exaggerated, the indenture papers 
of the more bewitching of these geisha had changed 
hands, so that the sweet singers were come under 
the guardianship of men of noble birth, who in the 
olden days could have cut in two the master of a 
geisha house and would have been accountable to 
no one. Food and drink disappeared rapidly, and 
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then the game went on, while music and singing 
kept accompaniment Finally came the last jack- 
pot of the last round. It bore out the rumour as 
to the transference of indenture papers, for when the 
last call was made and his Highness had reckoned 
up the contents, he found Cherry Bud, Chrysan* 
themum, and Plum Blossom were added to his 
list, besides Little Posy and One Thousand Joys. 
He had won the whole procession. Each player 
laughed as though he might have been himself the 
principal winner, exchanged sak6 cups with all the 
others, and planned to meet again. 

Looking out over the slow Sumida, and watching 
the house -boats with their gay paper lanterns as 
the sendo poled them along the shores in the light 
of the rising moon, Sakusama dipped his sak6 cup 
in the basin, and handing it to him who had lost 
just too little to be entitled to the kitty, said — 

" Kono tsugi goshiawase 1 Dozo ippai onomu nasaL" 
Which means, being literally interpreted, "Next 
time your honourable luck good probably will be. 
Graciously condescend a cupful of sak6 to imbibe.*' 



CHAPTER IX 
THINEIN6 IN JAPANESE 

WHAT wonders a little word will work 1 It was 
the mellifluous " tadaima," for instance, our 
old friend of the inns and the tea-houses, that set 
Gardner and me at the language. It had followed 
us on our trip to Tokio, and at the time that it " set ** 
us it had been floating in from Okashi's yashiki for 
quite two hours. 

Something had happened to the *' fire-box" that 
our cook had contrived for the viands we needed on 
our feast days, so we were waiting for our dinner. 
We were hungry, we were in a hurry, and the hour 
was late, yet no matter how much we clapped our 
hands all we elicited was "tadaima" — tadaima 
instead of sustenance 1 Every four minutes of the 
two hours either Gardner or I had called until the 
fingers of our right hands had raised welts on our 
left hands' palms, and further *' popping" was painful 

We were " na sae ticklit," as a Drumtochty man 
might have said, over the monotony of the responses 
to our summons, but it was Sunday and we did not 
speak out what we thought I had found out some- 
thing about " tadaima " the first night I was in Tokio, 
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and I had described my impressions to Gardner. 
We both knew that in the dictionaries it was opposite 
the word "immediately." Whoever juxtaposed it 
there may have fancied for the moment that he was 
at work on a list of antonyms. One could not well 
imagine a word more opposite to ^* immediately " than 
" tadaima." Its location in the dictionary was a good 
one from the antonymic point of view. 

" rU tell you what we'll have to do, Partner," said 
my good friend, as he clapped his hands for the 
fifteenth time, rather mildly, and listened to the 
thirtieth " tadaima." 

** Is it far ? " I asked. I thought he was about to 
suggest a tea-house. 

" No, I don't mean to go anywhere," he replied. " I 
was about to observe that we must study the language. 
This eternal tadaima disturbs the equanimity I would 
maintain. My soul protests. So does my appetite 
department. If we had learned Japanese we should 
not be sitting here like a couple of blind claqueurs, 
we should have proceeded to the kitchen at the first 
indication of delay and have remonstrated so accur- 
ately, so precisely, and so emphatically, that by this 
time we should have been within sound of the surf at 
Sakaiko." Sakaiko is a grand place for surf some 
days, and Gardner and I went there often, but to-day 
we should be late. 

Yes, Gardner was right If we had taken up the 
language we should have been more comfortable 
internally. Tadaima would be a lesson to us. 

" True," I replied. " We must learn the lingo " ; and 
straightway we begaa There was no "tadaima" 
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about Gardner once his mind had determined itself. 
Kojiki San had various books which he said kind lady 
missionaries had loaned to him once at a Christian 
school in Kanazawa. While Gardner went over for 
them I made some tea. Then we began. The book 
we first read was by an Englishman who held a unique 
position, considering his nationality. He was Professor 
of Japanese in the Imperial University of Japan, in 
Tokio. We also had articles by Captain Brinkley, 
R.A., editor of the Japan Mail^ whose particular in* 
formation about Japan, and general information about 
everything, filled us with enthusiastic awe ; by Percival 
Lowell, who would have us believe the Japanese have 
no souls; by Lafcadio Heam, who knows that Japanese 
souls are as plentiful as any people's, though not 
always encumbered with material bodies, and he has 
written abou) them with such rare illumination that 
others may see as he does. The more illusive the 
object towards which Mr. Heam's mind turns atten- 
tion, the more brilliantly he seizes it and presents it 
to his readers. 

His books, however, were not among those the 
missionary loaned to Kojiki. Mr. Heam does not 
approve the missionary, and says so frankly. We 
had, besides, an Etjrmology by Imbrie, which gave us 
opportunity for learning by practical examples the 
uses of particular words ; and dear old Hepburn's 
Dictionary, in sombre black, the result of many years 
unselfish labour by a Christian missionary who was 
also a scholar and a physician. But the books that 
helped us most were by the Englishman at the 
University, Basil Hall Chamberlain, His Colloquial 
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Japanese^ Things Japanese^ and Handbook of Japan 
(in which Mr. Mason collaborated) were a joy — ^and 
are so even to this day. May his shadow never 
grow less I 

We found out a lot of things about Japanese that 
very afternoon, things that everyone else knew prob- 
ably, but which we had not happened to think 
about — ^to wit, Japanese is not even second cousin 
to Chinese, though in the matter of loans Chinese 
has been a good uncle. Japanese is an only child, 
and its parentage, though certainly respectable, is 
doubtful. It has a cousin in the Luchu Islands, and 
remote kindred possibly in Corea, where there is 
some anatomical resemblance. Gardner's sympathetic 
heart was touched by this apparent isolation, and he 
declared he would look into the matter to see if he 
could not find relatives among the Manchus or the 
Mongols. 

We had thought to learn to write Japanese, but, 
after a cursory survey of the ground we must needs 
go over, we decided to devote ourselves at first to 
speaking. The written language would take time — 
ten years, perhaps, if we kept steadily at it twenty* 
four hours a day as I reckoned it, tliough Gardner 
was inclined to say twenty-six, and we felt it would 
be hardly wise to write much at first We could not 
have begun at the beginning anyway — not the kind 
of b^inning that other languages begin at, for there 
is no alphabet in Japanese. We should have had to 
learn sets of syllables instead of letters. There are 
two of these, and six ways of writing the one more 
generally in use. Then there would be four thousand 
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idec^^phs to commit to memory (a number said to 
be sufficient for reading the daily paper comfortably), 
which the Japanese write in two different styles, 
cursive and standard, as the spirit moves them, and 
in various other ways if they happen to be men of 
learning. These ideographs, Professor Chamberlain 
assured us, had three or four different readings, 
according to context Then in the next paragraph, 
to give zest to his description, he declared that a 
printed page was likely enough to have all the 
different forms of the characters scattered over it 
pell-mell. Perhaps Gardner was correct in saying 
** twenty-six." 

With the spoken language there was hope. In the 
first place it was agglutinative. A language that 
glues on its case endings, and builds up its gram- 
matical forms of speech with little pellets of cement, 
cannot but be hedonic Ever since we were children 
we had looked forward to having an agglutinative 
language right down where we could study it without 
getting hurt. Now we had one. Then, too, to go 
back to my early days, I recalled the cloud grammar 
had cast over my young life — ^how my soul had 
protested against it, and how it had come round at 
ten o'clock each school day as though my soul had 
never spoken, or as though I had no soul (I knew 
grammar had none). It was with gratitude to 
Professor Chamberlain, therefore, that I read this 
paragraph of his. 

''A word as to the parts of speech in Japanese. 
Strictly speaking, there are but two, the verb and 
the noun." (" The only parts I ever knew I " I purred.) 

5 
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'^ The particles or * post positions ' and suffixes, which 
take the place of our prepositions, conjunctions, and 
conjunctional terminations, were themselves origin- 
ally fragments of nouns and verbs. The pronoun 
and numeral are simply nouns. The true adjective 
(including the adverb) is a sort of neuter verb. But 
many words answering to our adjectives and adverbs 
are nouns in Japanese. There is no article. Al- 
together our grammatical cat^ories do not fit the 
Japanese language well." 

Another interesting feature was the honorific 
That was a delight second only to the absence of 
parts of speech. In Japanese it seems all one's 
own things are mean and vile, while the other 
fellow's are honourable, august, divine. Gardner 
and I practised this, and soon each had the other 
on a throne while he himself grovelled before him 
most abjectly. We learned to apologise for livings 
and to say, ** Yesterday I had the honour of being 
rude to you," or, ^* To-morrow will your augustness 
condescend to remind decayed • me to buy some 
honourable tea?" etc. 

If I wished to look at the laundiy marks on 
Gardner's collars, to see if the august washerwoman 
was not a thief, I should say : " May I turn towards 
your honourable collars my adoring glance?" but if 
I wished Gardner to look at something of mine, I 
should say: ''O Gardner, Prince, august glance 
deign towards my meretricious cake of Persian 
healing pine-tar soap," or whatever it was. 

It so happened that our kimono were quite alike^ 
it having been necessary to buy three pieces of silk 
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to make two robes— one piece, according to the new 
police regulations, not being sufficient to clothe a 
foreigner. Often we mixed these up, and in trying 
to explain in Japanese (English being taboo out of 
school hours) we had some difficulty in establishing 
which was whose, and our honorifics got into a mess. 
For the life of me I could not say whether the robe 
in my hand was Gardner's august mantle or my 
unmentionable rags. Gardner would be in equal 
mystery as to what he held. Then he would deliver 
himself as to the august forgetfulness of the honour- 
able idiot that had disarranged the room that morn- 
ing under the pretence of sweeping up, and would 
say: "Well, lefs wear them as they are. Your 
heavenly attire may now have become by my 
possession even as that righteousness which has 
not faith. Who knows? Let us label them some- 
where inside the sleeve where the mark won't 
show." 

Having settled this we started in on a few sentences, 
our daily commitment. Below are some samples 
I give on Professor Chamberlain's authority. In 
the first line are the Japanese words, which flow 
easily as Italian, and with as little emphasis on 
syllables as there is in French. Then comes the 
interlinear translation. In the third line is the free 
English translation, which shows how the idea hidden 
in the Japanese sentence looks when it appears in 
English. Not only is the second line literal, but it 
represents, as accurately as English words can, the 
order and sequence of the ideas as they exist in 
the Japanese mind. After this transcript of a native 
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thought^ it is not impossible to believe that globe- 
trotting book writers sometimes fall short of perfect 
comprehension when they describe the workings 
of the Far Eastern mind. That the Japanese think 
differently from the Europeans is evident enough. 
Their mental machinery is of another kind — the 
product of a different factory — and put together on 
different principles of construction. An occurrence 
that suggests a certain train of thought to the 
European su|^[ests a totally different train of thought 
to the Japanese. His whole intellectual inheritance 
is different, as well as his personal experience, his 
environment during childhood, and the habits of 
the society of which he has been a member. His 
ideals spring from a different source, and his point 
of view is vastly different. As one instance of this, 
the absence of the words " you " and " I " are illustra- 
tive. He has no real pronouns in his language, 
but when he would present the idea of '^you" he 
says ^'honourable side" — the idea being that the 
side of the room at which you sit is the place of 
honour, while he is humbly at your feet If he would 
say ** I " he uses the word ** watakushi " (pronounced 
wa-ta-k-shi), which means selfishness. 

A study of the interlinear translations is the only 
way to get at the " Japanese mode." Here are some 
specimens : — 

ki no doku Sama. 
Honourable poison-of-the-spirit Mr. 

1 am sorry for your sake. 
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Go burei moshi-agemashita. 

August rudeness (I) said-lifted 

I was very rude to you. 

Kiite itadakite gozaimasu 

Hearing wishing-to-put-on-the-head am 

I wish you would be so kind as to ask. 

shiete itadakitai 

Teaching wish-to-put-on-the-head 

1 wish you would be so kind as to show me how. 



We said these over and over on all occasions, 
and even invented occasions particularly for their 
use. We became so polite that we found it difficult 
to speak truthfully, and if we had not known each 
other so well we should indeed have become 
suspicious. 

One day as I returned from a conversation class 
of young Buddhists not far away, I heard Gardner 
recite as follows. I have it exactly, for I copied it 
from the text-book he was studying: — 

''No, indeed I having risen hands wash act even 
forthcomes not was. Washing basin's water al- 
together freeze-sticking having finished how doing 
even doing way is not was." My heart beat with 
joy. At last he had learned to think in Japanese. 
Should anyone be sceptical as to Gardner's accuracy, 
let him look in Chamberlain's Colloquial Japanese^ 
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p. 263, the second example on the pige. Here 
It is: — 

lya, mo I okite te wo arau 

No indeed having-risen hands pardde) wash 

koto mo dekimasen deshita 

act even forth comes not was 

Chozu bachi no mizi ^ 
Washmg basm p«rtfcte't) water p„ticie) 

maru de kori-tsiite shimatte 

altogether freeze-sticking having-finished 

do shite mo shiyo ^a 

how domg even domg-way pirtide) 

arimasen deshita 
is-not was 

And this is the translation : — 

"No, indeed I When I got up, I couldn't wash 
my hands. The basin was entirely frozen over, 
and all my efforts to break the ice were in vain/' 



CHAPTER X 
BO CHAN 

WE had not been with Okashi long before we 
had made friends with the babies of the 
immediate neighbourhood — more than two dozen 
of them all told Like other bachelors, we were 
authorities on infants. Our knowledge helped us 
with the west coast youngsters. 

I am sure that it is true to-day as it-was forty 
years ago, when Sir Rutherford Alcock wrote : ** And 
this, I should say, is the very paradise of babies." 
Sir Rutherford saw innumerable infants in the three 
years he was in Japan, and as he was a physician 
as well as a diplomat, and a keen observer, as all 
physicians and diplomats should be, we may take it 
that he spoke the truth. Judging by his descriptions 
of the native youngsters it is small wonder that Her 
Majesty's Minister to the Court of the " Great Prince," 
or Tycoon, as the Shogun called himself in those 
days, had to write about them. He could not help 
it His book, by the way, TAs Capital of the Tycoon^ 
is a vivid and delightful picture of the days when 
Old Japan was passing away and New Japan was 
nearly ready to come out of its chrysalis. 

71 
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Japanese babies of the twentieth century are as 
irresistible as they were when Sir Rutherford played 
with them. They are precocious, too, for they are a 
year old the moment tiiey are bom, and two years 
old the first New Year's Day. That is the way the 
Japanese reckon age; counting the year in which 
the baby is bom "one," the next year "two," and 
so on. If you had been bom in Japan just as the 
temple bell was about to strike twelve the night of 
December 31, you would be, according to the Japanese 
mind, two years old with the first clang. So in 
Japan, which to Europeans and Americans is a very 
strange country indeed, one of a pair of twins might 
be a year older than the other. 

Some travellers to this wonderful Empire have 
said that Japanese babies never cry. That is not 
quite tme. They have all the apparatus necessaty — 
midriff, lungs, and vocal cords in excellent condition, 
and they know how to use these with effect; but 
nevertheless one sees fewer tears in the Land of the 
Rising Sun, and hears less wailing, than in other 
countries. This surprises the visitor, for he notes 
the throngs of children in the streets — the playground 
for almost all the youngsters in Japan ; he sees them 
tumble about so on their rather awkward wooden 
clogs, falling often with a good hard "splap" upon 
the roadway, that he wonders at hearing only shouts 
of glee and laughter. The children bounce about as 
harmlessly as rubber balls. Often when a youngster 
stumbles and goes down with force enough almost 
to dent the pavement, the stranger looking on is 
sure there will be weeping. But the child is up 
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again quickly ; there is the little pause which children 
at home use in gathering all their energy for a great 
boo-hooi (the stranger knows it is coming and 
wonders what it will sound like in Japanese) ; then, 
having recalled what it was thinking about at the 
instant it fell, the youngster scampers on as merrily 
as before. The fall had interrupted its train of 
thought for the moment, that was all. 

Because the children play all over the streets, one 
needs a '^betto'' when one goes out for a drive in 
Japan. A betto is a footman — a most appropriate 
word — ^whose business it is to run on ahead of the 
horse to clear the way. He does not lack for exercise, 
for his arms and legs are busy from the time the 
drive, b^ns until it is over. Japanese children are 
not too careful, and their mothers do not use nearly 
as many safeguards as do the women of Western 
countries, but there are fewer accidents. This is 
rather a mystery, for every Japanese house has an 
** engawa," or porch, and these porches do not have 
fences along the edge to keep the infants from 
falling off, nor are there gates at the tops of stair- 
wa)rs, when the houses happen to have stairways, 
yet I never saw a Japanese child fall downstairs 
nor off a porch, nor ever heard of anyone else 
witnessing such a mishap. 

Another thing about these youngsters is that they 
are all little gentlemen and ladies — merry and happy 
as possible, but not rough. Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton 
says this trait may be more apparent than real, for 
a grown person judges of the roughness of children's 
play by the number of things they break, and in a 
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Japanese house there is no furniture or bric-a-brac 
to destroy — not even chairs, for the natives sit on 
the floor. On the other hand, Professor Chamberlain 
lays this gentleness to less robust health, which 
means less animal spirits than foreign children have. 

However this may be, the health officers say that 
the deathrate for children is lower in Japan than it 
is in Europe and in America. This is as it should 
be, in a countiy where the houses are off the ground 
a foot or two and have no cellars, and the air inside 
is as fresh as it is out, where, too, in such places at 
least as Tokio, everyone bathes and has a good 
scrubbing every day. From 800,000 to 1,000,000 
persons go to the public baths of the capital daily, 
and there are tens of thousands of private baths 
besides. That is a good showing for a city with a 
population of two millions. 

When an infant is seven days old, its mother 
displays her talent as a barber by shaving its head 
all but a little bit at the back of the neck right at 
the base of the skull, like a goatee that had strayed 
from its proper place. Later on she experiments 
with various designs to discover the most becoming. 
Sometimes she shaves the top and the rim, and 
leaves a tonsure ; sometimes she leaves only the rim ; 
sometimes a scalp-lock and two love-locks only, but 
always she is picturesque. This decorative shaving 
process continues until the youngster goes to school, 
say, when he or she is five or six. Then, usually, the 
mother also weans him. 

A disagreeable result often attends this shaving 
among the children of the lower classes ; not serious 
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at all, but offensive to the sight. It is eczema. 
Heads are sometimes white with it The only thing 
necessary for its disappearance is soap and water, 
but in this one case Japanese superstition says '' no " 
to soap and water. Poverty and superstition are 
often hand in hand, and the Japanese poor have 
many superstitions. They believe the cause of the 
eczema is the ill health in their children working 
through the scalp, an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and physical wickedness. This physical 
wickedness they wish their children to be rid of, so 
they encourage eczema. They wash the youngsters 
faces and bodies daily, but omit the shampoo. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain calls attention to the fact, anent 
Japanese " topsy-turvydom," that young subjects of 
the Mikado stop shaving when they begin to go to 
school instead of beginning to shave when they leave 
off going to school. 

After what has been said about the Japanese way 
of reckoning age it may seem strange Uiey should 
have birthday celebrations, or else one might think 
it would be consistent with the native custom for 
everyone to celebrate his or her birthday on January 
I. There is a grand national birthday then, that 
lasts two weeks; but apart from this there are two 
more birthday celebrations— one on the third day of 
the third month (March 3) for all the girls in Japan, 
and the other on the fifth day of the fifth month 
(May 5) for all the boys. 

The girls celebrate with a festival of dolls. At 
that time Japan, which in many ways suggests a 
land of dolls to the European, is '' dollier " than ever. 
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The dolls are of all kinds and sizes, and often 
wonderfully life-like, so that at first glance one is 
not sure whether a girl is pla3nng with a real baby 
or a make-believe. Japanese girls carry their dolls 
about on their backs snugly tucked away inside their 
jackets, just as Japanese nurses carry babies. And, 
oddly enough, nurses in Japan are often not much 
older than the babies they are caring for. Sometimes 
one sees a little nurse playing hopscotch while a baby 
is fast asleep on her back, its tiny head rolling about 
this way and that, and its face looking right up at 
the sun, so that were it not for the protection of its 
thick eyelids the glare would make it blind. 

The boys have a grand time of it, too, when their 
turn comes. Then the air is full of fishes, as two 
months earlier the streets were full of dolls. The 
fishes are " koi," as the Japanese call them ; scientific 
men say they are Cyprinus hamatopterus, but they 
are much better looking than that, though fully as 
long. What they represent is large carp swimming 
bravely against the stream, as tiiie parents hope their 
sons will do on reaching man's estate. The carp, 
which are attached to* the tops of tall poles, are 
hollow, with wide-open mouths and paper bodies, 
through which the breezes blow, keeping them dis- 
tended, and swaying to and fro in a movement 
similar to swimming. Every house where there are 
boys has these fishes up aloft, and many other carp 
down below, but of a kind that taste better than 
paper full of wind. 

Hopscotch is by no means the only game Japanese 
boys and girls have in common with children in 
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other parts of the world. They have battledore 
and shuttlecock, archery, bouncing balls, tops, kites, 
prisoner's base, snow-man, snow-forts, puss-in-the- 
comer, fencing, peas-pudding hot, flower cards, and 
many forfeit games. 

Their battledores are works of art. In shape 
they are something like a short paddle, but with 
square comers instead of round. The face is smooth 
polished Wood, and the back ornamented with striking 
designs in relief, often portraits of famous actors 
or heroes of ancient times. The shuttlecock is the 
same sort of thing that children use in this country. 
Archery is popular, and many Japanese have great 
skill at it Their bows are strong. When not 
strung, these appear to be wrong side out, so queerly 
are they bent The archery rules are rather formal 
as to the position one should stand in, and irksome 
to the beginner unless he is an enthusiast There 
is a sort of baby archery, too, for indoors, which is 
amusing. The bows are a foot and a half long, 
perhaps, and the arrows about twelve inches from 
notch to point 

Japanese girls and boys are as clever as jugglers 
with their bouncing balls. While keeping them 
going they play at posture dancing also, spinning 
round, clapping their hands, passing a fan over and 
under the ball, catching it on the backs of their 
hands and guiding it round the room or along the 
road at will They would make pretty pictures for 
the cinematc^fraph. Tops and kites are much the 
same as those commonly seen in this country. 
Youngsters have kite battles. They gum powdered 
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glass to the strings and each tries to cut the other's 
kite free. 

The Japanese have some wonderful tricks with 
tops, and the visitor should be sure to see the top 
juicier, who can send his top humming up one arm, 
across his shoulders, and down the other arm, on 
to the palm of his hand, or out on to the end of a 
fan, whence he will make it jump to the edge of a 
sword, where it will spin as comfortably as though 
it were on solid ground. He can also throw it so 
that it will return to him, boomerang fashion. He 
can also spin two tops together, one inside the other. 

^' Prisoner's base " is the same in this country, except 
that the officer is called '' oni," which means demon, 
or ghost, or evil spirit. " Puss-in-the-comer " is an 
oni also. ^ Blind-man's buff" is quite the same, but 
if you play it with Japanese I may warn you not 
to say " come here," in English, to anyone you may 
be trying to catch. It will be all right to say in 
Japanese, "chotto oide" (come here a moment), or 
^* oide nasai " (condescend to come here). The person 
spoken to will not ** oide," of course, if he or she can 
help himself or herself, but if you called out in 
English, ''Come here," as I know a foreigner did 
once, you may interrupt the game. Come here (in 
Japanese characters written '' ka-mi ") means foreign 
dog. '' Inu " is the word for native dog, but the first 
foreigners in Yokohama, American and English 
folk, always said ''come here" to their dogs, and 
the expression has become the native word for dogs 
not Japanese. 

Stilts, as the children use them in Japan, would 
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not be comfortable for European children, unless 
they were accustomed to go barefoot, as all native 
children go. The long upright pole comes up be- 
tween the big toe and the next toe to it, and the 
whole length of the foot rests on the round cross- 
piece, which sticks out like one arm of a cross. The 
foot really grasps the pole monkey fashion, for, being 
accustomed to clogs and the thongs that hold the 
clogs on, the Japanese foot is much more prehensile 
than the European foot 

Experts say that Japanese " Checkers," which the 
natives call ''Go," is more difficult than our chess. 
All classes of society play it a great deal. Good 
players receive diplomas. There are grand national 
tournaments, and the championship brings great 
honour to the holder and to his house. It is said 
that one family has won this continuously for over 
one hundred years. ** Shogi," or Japanese chess, is a 
difficult game, but so popular that even the coolies 
play it well 

Fencing is something that both men and women 
used to study in the days of the " samurai " (knights) 
and their two swords. It sounds much rougher 
than it really is, for the long two-handed bamboo 
sticks make a loud report whenever they strike. 

The Japanese call our cards '' Turampu " (trumps), 
and play them as we do, but they have a tiny set of 
their own which they call " Hana " (flowers) and deal 
round to the right instead of to the left as we deal. 
A good lot of the fun comes in with the scoring; 
sometimes the losers receive a black mark on the 
face with a brush for each point they lose. The 
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winners give them these marks on the face with 
India ink. At the end of an evening^s plasrii^ the 
players look not unlike tatooed savages. 

The game of " Jack-stones " or " Knuckle-bones ** is 
common all over the country, but the children use 
small bags instead of knuckle - bones, for Japan is 
not a mutton country. Sheep do not thrive, because 
they have a habit of eating bamboo grass, which 
spoils both their wool and the meat 

The game of " Kitsune " (Fox), is famous for the 
quickness it demands. To play it, make a slip noose 
in the middle of a length of rope. Two players 
take hold of this rope, one at each end, and hold 
it as nearly taut as they can without closing the 
noose. The noose is the trap. A third player, the 
fox, sits half-way between them, facing the noose. 
Just opposite to him, on the other side of the noose, 
is a cup or a cake, which is the prize. The fox's 
object is to reach through the noose, grab the prize 
and pull it back through the noose before the two 
players holding the rope can catch him in the trap. 
If they catch him he pays a forfeit, if they do not 
he takes the cake. 

Another game "Hana, hana" (Nose, nose), has 
something of the same idea in it as '' Simon says 
* thumbs up.' " Sight controls action more effectively 
than sound, and in ^* Hana, hana " the leader takes 
advantage of this by ordering one thing while doing 
another. The other players are apt to follow the 
motions rather than the commands. For instance, 
the girl (or boy) at the head, tips his nose with his 
first finger, saying "Nose, nose, nose, eye I" at the 
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same time putting his finger to his chin. The others, 
who must be looking into the leader's face, will find 
their fingers on their chins too, unless they are alert 
They should have touched their eyes in obedience 
to the command '' eyes" if they would not receive an 
ink spot or pay some other forfeit. 

Still another " Hana " game is with a lot of loops 
of string, and is perhaps as amusing to children as 
any game can be. The loops must be made to 
order, one for each player, and must fit tightly 
round behind the ear and over the tip of the nose. 
If it is well on, and the player's nose is not too 
retrouss^, the loop should not fall off without con- 
siderable effort on the player's part, especially as 
he or she may use the face muscles only. Otiier 
things being equal, the best face-maker wins. 

Something similar to bobbing for apples is a 
game that even grandfathers play along with their 
grandchildren in Japan. It is easy there^ because 
Japanese floors are covered with thick soft mats. 
Hard floors would not do, for a part of the game 
is that the players must walk on their knees. They 
hold their feet up behind them, one in each hand, 
and toddle forward to the centre of the room, where 
a fruit or a cake or a biscuit hang from the ceiling 
by a string. The idea is to bite out a piece, but 
biting and balancing are difficult to do simultaneously. 
Hence the fun. 

" Kitsune ken " is a forfeit game for two or for any 

number of players. The players use signs for 

"kitsune" (fox), "teppo" (gun), and "otokq" (man). 

The idea of the game is that the man is mightier 

6 
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than the gun, the gun more deadly than the fox, and 
the fox more cunning than the man. Hands on the 
thighs or hips is the sign for ^'otoko"; one hand 
at the side and the other higher, and in front of 
the body, as though aiming a gun, is for ''teppo"; 
while both hands up, one at each side of the head 
like a fox's ears, is " kitsune " The plasters sit facing 
each other, clap hands, or chant a line of a song; 
at the end of this each makes a sign. If both signs 
are alike there is no count, but if one makes the 
fox sign and the other the man sign, the man sign 
loses and has to submit to the forfeit So the ^ man " 
sign wins over the ** gun " sign, and the ^' gun " sign 
wins over the "fox" sign. 

Exactly the same in principle is the forfeit game 
with one hand, where a closed fist represents a stone, 
an open palm a handkerchief, 'and the first and 
second fingers extended apart with the other two 
fingers and the thumb closed, represent scissors. 
Stone beats scissors, handkerchief beats stone, and 
scissors beat handkerchief. 

Thumb wrestling is a common game, too. Players 
grasp hands with the thumbs sticking up, holding 
each other by the four fingers only. The wrestling 
is a battle of thumbs, each thumb trying to bend 
the other down forward and hold it there. 

There are some hand -slapping tricks, too, but 
one would need a cinematograph to explain them 
dearly. 



CHAPTER XI 
O JO SAMA 

ONE needs to see Japanese girls at home if 
one would know them, needs to live in the 
same household with them the year round, for there 
is much in their gentle lives they do not discover 
readily. We had a roomful in a class over in 
Okashi San's, and we saw much of the daughters 
of the families near by, but I suspect we never quite 
fathomed O Jo Sama. The glimpses travellers 
have in Tokio and in the seaport cities, where one 
sees native girls in the shops and the bazaars, in 
the restaurants, in the streets, round about the 
temple grounds, and in hundreds of the public 
schools, do not tell the story. 

It is better to go into the country to those 
wonderfully picturesque and dainty homes along 
some old Kaido that the railways have not yet 
molested, where life to-day is the same that it was 
a thousand years aga There one may see Japanese 
character as ages of feudalism moulded it and left 
it hardly a quarter of a century since, and may 
study the chief glory of this character — Japanese 
girls. 
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Japanese men do not know chivalry, as Wester- 
ners understand the word, but the womenfolk in 
two-score generations of repression are marvels of 
gentleness, discretion, and absolute unselfishness. 
A life that would be intolerable to an English or 
to an American girl is normal to the daughters of 
the Rising Sun, who meet its restrictions and encum- 
brances with tact, patience, and unending cheerful- 
ness. How she can do so is difficult to understand, 
nor does seeing this perennial sunshine make the 
believing in it altogether easy. At first, though 
one may wonder and admire, and even reverence, 
the merry little body, one doubts there may be 
somewhat in her heart her looks belie. But on 
knowing her, as one sees her in the household daily 
through the year, one comes to believe that in the 
long line of her ancestors a process has been at 
work, with the result that those organs whose 
function is the display of irritation have become 
atrophied. 

The opinion of Marion Crawford's sister, Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, is worthy of attention. She was in 
Japan for years with her husband while he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Tokio. Mrs. Fraser 
says, ''In real womanliness, which I take to mean 
a high combination of sense and sweetness, valour 
and humility, the Japanese lady ranks with any 
woman in the world, and passes before most of 
them." 

One of these object lessons in the gentler virtues 
was Aya San, who lived not a great way from 
Tokio, the busy heart of the Empire; she was as 
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jolly a youngster as one often sees even in Japan, 
and that is saying much. Though she lived so 
near the capital, she knew little of it. Household 
work and studies kept her too busy for sight-seeing. 
Her parents had come from near Kiyoto. They 
were of a southern class that had dispersed after 
the revolution of 1898. The father, who was a 
'' samurai," that is of the military class, had the luck 
to receive a Government appointment in Tokio and 
then the luck to die. This left Aya San with her 
mother, her grandfather, and an infant brother, 
and a pension of four yen^ about eight shillings — 
a month. 

The income was not much for a family of gentle- 
folk to live on, but in those days when the daimiyo 
were discharging their retainers and handing their 
provinces over to the central Government, many a 
samurai household had less than that assured. It 
was different indeed compared to the days before 
the restoration, when the Shogun ruled and the 
Mikado was a sacred prisoner. Then the samurai 
had a large allowance from the rice -fields of his 
native province. My lord, the daimiyo, had seen 
to that But now — threepence a day and four 
persons to live on it However, they managed 
honourably one way or another, and so Aya's story 
is different from that of many a samurai's daughter. 

Oka San, the mother, was of a sort one rarely 
sees in Tokio to-day, excepting on the stage, though 
in the country she is still in evidence. In a few 
years she will have disappeared entirely, for she is 
of the old order. Like the women of her time. 
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Oka San shaved her ejrebrows when she left her 
own home to become a member of her husband's 
family, and had stained her teeth jet black. When 
she became a widow she cut her hair. Short hair, 
no eyebrows, and black teeth reads like a com* 
bination fatal to all attractiveness, nor are they 
agreeable to the unaccustomed eye. After a little, 
however, one ceases to remark them, and in the 
case of Oka San they did not destroy her charm, 
for her gentle kindliness of manner obliterated all 
thought of them. 

Oji San, the grandfather, was an old man long 
in retirement — ^"inkiyo,'' as the Japanese say. His 
wants were simple. He spent his time at chess, 
and writing poetry and reading the Chinese classics. 
A3ra San and Oka San had great reverence for him. 
They loved him doubtless, too, though in their tongue 
the word to use towards elders means to venerate. 
He it was who instructed them in ** Onna Daigaku " 
(" The Whole Duty of Women," as Professor Chamber- 
lain translates the title of the ancient treatise).^ This 
was their gospel. Women of the West would have 
small patience with it, but Aya San and her mother 
believed it was very truth indeed. A man wrote it, 
of course, one Kaibara by name, who was a famous 
moralist 

Oji San used to read "The Whole Duty" to them, 
sitting on his cushion by the fire-box and arranging 
the charcoals now and then with the tiny fire-tongs, 
so that they would bum well and keep the water 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain^ toL x. 
p. ill. 
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in the small iron kettle hot for his fragrant cups 
of tea. 

'^Onna Daigaku" begins as follows, according to 
Professor Chamberlain's translation. One would 
think Kaibara was discoursing upon Hooligans 
rather than upon angels: — 

''Seeing that it is the girl's destiny on reaching 
womanhood to go to a new home, and live in sub- 
mission to her father-in-law, it is even more incum- 
bent on her than it is on a boy to receive with all 
reverence her parents' instructions. Should her 
parents, through excess of tenderness, allow her to 
grow up self-willed, she will infallibly show herself 
capricious in her husband's house, and thus alienate 
his ailection, while, if her father-in-law be a man 
of correct principles, the girl will find the yoke of 
these principles intolerable ; she will hate and decry 
her father-in-law, and the end of these domestic 
dissensions will be her dismissal from her husband's 
house, and the covering of herself with ignominy. 
Her parents, forgetting the faulty education they 
gave her, may indeed lay all the blame on the 
father-in-law; but they will be in error; for the 
whole disaster should be rightly attributed to the 
faulty education the girl received from her parents. 

''More precious in a woman is a virtuous heart 
than a face of beauty. The vicious woman's heart 
is ever excited ; she glares wildly around her, she 
vents her anger on others, her words are harsh and 
her accents vulgar. When she speaks it is to set 
herself above others, to upbraid others, to envy 
others, to be puflfed up with individual pride, to 
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jeer at others, to outdo others^-'-all things at variance 
with the 'way' a woman should walk. The only 
qualities that befit a woman are gentle obedience* 
chastity, mercy, and quietness. 

''From her earliest youth a girl should observe 
the line of demarcation separating women from 
men, and never, even for an instant, should she be 
allowed to see or hear the least impropriety. The 
customs of antiquity did not allow men and women 
to sit in the same apartment, to keep their wearing 
apparel in the same place, to bathe in the same 
place, or to transmit to each other anything from 
hand to hand. A woman going abroad at night 
must in all cases cany a lighted lamp, and (not to 
speak of strangers) she must observe a certain 
distance in her relations even with her husband and 
with her brethren. In our days, the women of the 
lower classes, ignoring all rules of this nature, behave 
themselves disorderly ; they contaminate their reputa- 
tion, bring down reproach on their parents and 
bredu'en, and spend their whole lives in an unprofit- 
able manner. Is not this truly lamentable? It is 
written likewise in the ' Lesser Learning ' that a woman 
must form no friendship and no intimacy except when 
ordered to do so by her parents or the ' middleman.' 
Even at the peril of her life must she harden her 
heart like rock or metal, and observe the rules of 
propriety." 

So the " Onna Daigaku " goes on for many, many 
pages, which Oji San expounded, while Aya San and 
Oka San crouched before him on their shins, their 
tiny feet crossed under them, and their hands straight 
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in front of them resting on their knees. They did 
not sit close by each other as mother and daughter 
might in this country. Personal contact is distasteful 
to Japanese. In their language there is no word 
that is the equivalent of the English word kiss, 
though Japanese dictionaries have borrowed the 
Chinese word '' seppun." Aya San never kissed her 
mother, nor did Oka San ever kiss her child unless 
when Aya was a tiny babe too young to have a 
mind to remember with. Certainly the child never 
kissed her father, possibly she never touched him, 
for nurses carried her about on their backs when 
she was young and always had her well in charge, 
so that the samurai never had occasion to be 
mindful of her. The little she saw of him was 
''through the top of her head," for his appearance 
was the signal for profound obeisance. When he 
came to the room where her mother or the nurses 
kept her she bent herself against the floor like a 
letter Z that someone had pressed down almost 
flat, and dropped her face into the backs of her 
wee dimpled hands, so that should her august sire's 
honourable glance deign to fall in her direction all 
it saw was a bundle of delicate silks, a bare spot 
where the barber had shaved the crown of her head, 
and the fine black fringe of the tonsure round it 
He loved her, Japanese-father-fashion, but it would 
have been undignified to display emotion toward 
her, or even to go to her funeral had she died. 

Perhaps there was a yearning in Aya's heart that 
only loving arms could satisfy, but if there was she 
did not understand it She could not miss what 
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she had never enjoyed. If conventions shut in her 
life as a cage shuts in a canai^s, she did not know 
that the condition was not normal. Her life would 
be like her mother's life. Why not ? She had not 
thought about it, had not expected anything different. 
The ''three obediences" would be all there could 
be in it; first to her parents, then to her husband 
and to his parents ; and should she become a widow, 
she would obey her eldest son, or if she were with- 
out a son, whoever might be the head of her 
husband's family. ''Why not?** again, for ever 
since there have been Japanese women it has been 
their business to obey. 

Oka San had lived up to this teaching faithfully, 
and now that Dana San (Master), her husband, was 
dead, and his relatives were far away, Oji San, 
though inkiyo, ruled the household. His body, 
that of a warrior once, had long ceased to be erect, 
but his mind was bright as ever, and as he read 
aloud the passages from the "Whole Duty" his 
face behind his huge tortoiseshell-rimmed glasses 
was as wise as an owl's. The contrast between his 
words, squeezed out with an intonation quite in 
harmony with the text, and the appearance of his 
listeners, was both ludicrous and sad. 

As to the mother-in-law, indeed she was an 
element to consider in the matrimonial equation 
in the days when Kaibara wrote — a quantity partly 
known and partly unknown, but with undoubted 
abilities for making trouble. Had there been news- 
papers then the paragrapher would have found her 
fully as useful as she is to-day, but it would have 
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been Mrs. Youngwife instead of Mrs. Younghusband 
— a heroine rather than a hero in the tragedy. 

If Oji San's words are true, the women before 
him, one so young and one past middle life, must 
be mistresses of the art of dissembling. To look 
less vicious would be impossible. One refuses to 
believe that they could ''glare wildly round'' even 
should they try. Oji San is surely wasting words 
upon them. But he means well, and they are so 
submissive. 

''It shall be your duty when you go to your 
husband's house, Aya San," said the old man, "to 
reverence your father-in-law, and to obey him and 
your mother-in-law in all things as you have obeyed 
your own parents. Filial piety is the chief duty of 
a girl. You must give 3rourself up to their direction. 
It is well you have learned to boil rice properly, 
and to speak to your superiors always with your 
face to the floor, and to control that harshness 
natural to a woman's voice which, alas, is the cause 
of so much domestic infelicity. Your mother-in-law 
would send you back to us instantly if you served 
^^gSy fice or rice hard from insufficient boiling. 
That is a most just cause for divorce. Be ever 
mindful lest you bring infinite disgrace upon your- 
self and upon this house by inattentiveness to rice. 
Disobedience also will cause you to come back to 
us covered with ignominy ; and in speech be careful 
every instant of your existence, for here is the truth 
as I will read it to you — ^the sixth reason for just 
divorce. 'A woman shall be divorced,' says the 
sage Kaibaru, 'who by talking over much and 
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prattling disrespectfully disturbs the harmony of 
kinsmen, and brings trouble on her household.' 
Remember, too, that a woman once married and 
then divorced has wandered from the 'way,' and is 
covered with the greatest shame, even if she should 
enter into a second union with a man of wealth 
and position." 

Surely Japan is severe with the girl who is not 
''up "on rice. Imagine English custom demanding 
that the young wife who does not bake properly 
should go back to her parents' house with a character 
as black as the bottoms of her first loaves, and a 
heart as heavy as their insides I 

"But how about the husband?" someone may 
ask. "Where does he come in? What is there 
that he must do or must not do?" That is hard 
to say. The answer seemingly is, "Nothing." At 
least there is no " Otoko Daigaku," or " Whole Duty 
of Man." It is a pity. Japanese women should 
have an opportunity to write one, but to let them 
would be indelicate, and if they had opportunity 
they would not think of doing anything so impolite. 
If men wrote one — but they have no chivalry. 

Aya San bowed low as Oji San closed his book 
at the end of each reading, and ejaculated : " Honour- 
able Grandfather, your august words are honourable 
truth." Then she would pour hot water into the 
tiny teapot from the kettle on the coals, and give 
Honourable Grandfather a tall blue cupful of a 
mild beverage very different from the dark concoction 
one drinks in London. 

After Honourable Grandfather, Bo Chan, the baby 
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brother, next needed her attention, and then there 
were her studies, for Aya San was ambitious. The 
spirit of New Japan was in the air, she breathed it 
in, and wished to learn something in the new schools 
the Government was establishing. This was hard 
to manage, for schools take time and money ; not 
more than a shilling a month, perhaps, but one 
shilling out of every eight when there are four 
mouths to feed! No, it would not do. So she 
worked at her books at home. They were old 
books which she had borrowed from those of her 
girl friends who could go to school. Dog-eared 
and tattered they were, when Aya's friends had 
done with them and gone on to more advanced 
ones, but they were treasures to the little house- 
keeper ; she studied them at nights, sometimes when 
she had only fireflies in a cage to see by. 

One day a missionary from Tokio out ^ prospect- 
ing" stopped at the low thatched cottage of three 
rooms in which Aya lived, to ask some question as 
to the road he was upon, and heard Oji San's 
sepulchral wheeze as he read — 

" Let her never dream of jealousy. If her husband 
be dissolute she must expostulate with him, but 
never either nurse or vent her anger. If her jealousy 
be extreme it will render her countenance frightful, 
and her accents repulsive, and can only result in 
alienating her husband completely from her and 
making her intolerable in his eyes. Should her 
husband act ill and unreasonable, she must compose 
her countenance and soften her voice to remonstrate 
with him, and if he be angry and listen not to the 
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remonstrance, she must wait over a season and then 
expostulate with him again when his heart is softened. 
Never set thyself up against thy husband with harsh 
features and a boisterous voice I " 

''That is rather more of meekness, I fear, than 
we Christians are wont to expect," said the mission- 
ary to himself; ''but after ten years here I have 
come to believe that our Japanese sisters, headien 
though they may be, have achieved it. I have 
learned something from them/' Oji San continued- — 

"A woman should be circumspect and sparing 
in her use of words, and never, even for a passing 
moment, should she slander others or be guilty of 
untruthfulness. Should she ever hear calumny she 
should keep it to herself and repeat it to none, 
for it is the relating of calumny that disturbs the 
harmony of kinsmen and ruins the peace of families." 

"Next to gospel that is the truth itself," agreed 
the missionary; "but why should it be 'for women 
only'?" and raising his voice he cried — 

" Gomen na sai I " In a moment the " shoji " (the 
sliding paper door), opened, and Aya's pretty face 
appeared. The missionary made excuses for dis- 
turbing the august household, and then asked about 
the road. She replied sweetly and begged him to 
take a cup of tea, " most good fcM- honourable weari- 
ness." Over the tea he asked more questions, and 
talked so long that he had to hasten back to Tokio 
when he left, lest he should miss his evening service. 

A few days later he was out again, with an offer 
in writing from his mission to take Aya San into 
the mission school and give her an education free 
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of all cost for board and tuition. Household duties, 
however, said "no" to this, though to the young 
girl the offer was as an invitation to enter the gates 
of the Blessed Country. . . 

The man of God was sorry, but a month after- 
wards he established a station near Aya's home and 
saw her frequentiy. He lent her books, and under 
his direction her progress was extraordinary. The 
dog-eared volumes she had begun with were years 
behind her now. Twelve months later, after a public 
examination, she received a teacher's certificate from 
the Government, and that household's puny income 
doubled. She had fallen in love, too, and so had 
the missionary, but the romance ended soon. Both 
were eager to marry, but the samurai, Aya's father, 
had promised her to a friend's son. She had been 
engaged since she was two years old to a person 
she had never seen. The one who made the en- 
gagement had long since passed beyond, yet the 
engagement held. 

But for the dead man's hand Aya might be among 
the new women of her land to-day. She did not 
stand still, however, for she is now somewhere be- 
tween the old and the new; she has not shaved 
her eyebrows nor stained her teeth, though her 
husband is her law and her life. If there are other 
men in the world she does not know it 

Of the girls who lent her those old books, some 
are teachers in Normal schools and colitis, some 
have charge of kindergartens, some are governesses, 
some are nurses in hospitals, and a few are wives 
of officials, and give balls and receptions after the 
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European fashion, and wear European clothes, 
arrange their hair without the use of the perfumed 
cocoanut-oil paste of former days. They have long 
lists of male acquaintances, not one of whom is 
their husband, play the violin and piano, ride bicycles, 
play tennis, win prizes in archery, talk over tele- 
phones, and actually precede the men when entering 
a room. 



CHAPTER XII 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 

JAPAN is the joUiest country in the world at 
the New Yean Gardner and I found it three 
times jolly, in fact. Each January i, 43,000,000 
subjects in the Land of the Rising Sun b^n to 
paint not a mere "town," as a band of cowboys 
might, but the whole of the Mikado's Empire. The 
colour is naturally the glorious roseate hue of the 
Imperial emblem — ^The Rising Sun. This deep red 
harmony, they say, is eminently fitting at the be- 
ginning of the year ; and that the painting may be 
well done, they adminbter three distinct and separate 
coats right lavishly. 

The bottom or foundation coat is two full weeks 
in putting on. Joy flows in streams along the 
thoroughfares, swelled by rivulets from every house. 
All the city folk call on each other ; all the country 
folk come in to help them do it; and everybody 
gives everybody presents. This may be called the 
official New Year. It dates only from 1870, when 
the Japanese Government changed its calendar to 
conform to that of the rest of the world. On the 
first of February there is a second coating — ^this is 
7 
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the New Year of Old Japan, still dear to the rural 
heart All the country folk call on one another 
then, and many of the city folk go out to help them. 
There is less formality about this celebration, less 
^clat, but good-fellowship abounds, and joy is 
rampant for a week. 

The third coating is given in good old Chinese 
style. Its date depends on the moon, as does our 
Easter festival. Each household celebrates by itself 
in part, and in part with outside friends ; but] this 
feast is more domestic, though not less sacredly 
observed than the two preceding. 

The New Year season is the time to see Japan 
socially at its best It is true there are no " kiku," 
as they call crysanthemums, nor plum nor cherry 
blossoms. The kiku comes in the autumn and the 
" sakura " (or cherry), and the " ume " (the plum) in 
April, both seasons when all outdoors is a garden- 
party, and exquisitely picturesque, but, with all its 
loveliness, it is only the outside one sees then. 

To look into the homes and the hearts of all 
Japan one must be there New Year's Day. Business 
generally is suspended, both private and public. 
Doors open wide then, and hospitality, such as is 
unknown in Europe or America, is the rule without 
exception. 

The jin-riki-sha coolie is the only one that works, 
but his task hardly is irksome. Waiting while his 
fare makes a call, he feasts in the kitchen with the 
cook, so that when night comes, though his load 
is rather heavy probably, he does not complain. 

The geisha has her busiest season at New Year, 
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but her work is always play, and she enjoys it 
quite as much as those whom she entertains. Her 
plaintive love-songs are never sung more sweetly 
than at the banning of the year, when the heart 
of the nation warms anew. The geisha is very near 
that heart, and chirrups sympathetically. 

At the first of the year the Emperor and the 
Empress receive for three days. On the first day 
only those of rojral blood, the highest ofiicers of 
State, and foreign diplomats, make their bows. Then 
follow in turn personages of lower degree, down to 
those who, having some title to recognition, are 
honoured with a gracious notification of the recep- 
tion at the palace, but are expected not to come. 

The Princes Royal and their consorts, after paying 
their respects to the Throne and to each other, in 
due order, according to degree of kinship to the 
Mikado, receive in their turn in petty state. The 
Ministers of State, diplomats. Members of Parlia- 
ment, distinguished folk, and any foreigners who may 
wish to do so, pay their respects. These receptions 
are extremely formal, and everyone connected with 
them is glad they continue only three days. 

The E^and folk on the fourth day join the crowd, 
and, like them, go hither and thither to every acces- 
sible acquaintance, as ordinary people have been 
doing from the early morning of ''Ganjitsu" (New 
Year's Day). Of course, no one can call on every 
individual of his acquaintance in the Empire, so he 
resorts to postal cards, which he despatches to all 
those friends whom he is unable to see personally. 

He begins each card as follows, despite the fact 
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that in many cases he knows nothing of the honour- 
able health, or of the weather, or of other conditions 
at the homes of those whom he is addressing : 

** With the rigorous inclemency of the weather so 
increasing, I have the honour to rejoice at your 
august robustness. What I have to say is, august 
consideration honourably vouchsafed during past 
year, most humbly, most gratefully acknowledged, 
deign to continue the same and to pardon the con- 
temptible selfishness of selfish me, for the unspeak- 
able effrontery of venturing to address honourable 

you. Your little imbecile " 

This writing entails no little labour, for there is 
no type-writer for the Chinese characters which the 
Japanese use in correspondence. The pen or rather 
the brush strokes are by hand, sometimes forty of 
them in a single name. No wonder that in January 
some wrists are tired. 

The calls, too, have their little peculiarities, for it 
is the callee, not the caller, who is the principal re- 
cipient of favours. With each call the caJler presents 
a gift, usually some sort of food ; but anything will 
do, even money. Boxes of eggs are in demand ; so 
is ^ kasutera," or sponge-cake. Kasutera is from the 
Dutch word ''Casteel" (Castile), for Spanish bread. 
The Dutch at Nagasaki in 1600 first taught the 
Japanese the art of making that dainty. Wine, 
beer, all sorts of canned goods, and articles of 
apparel are distributed too. It is a great season 
for the brewer, the baker, the confectioner, the dis- 
tiller, and the hens. 

As presents come in such profusion, they would 
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accumulate beyond control were it not for the 
custom of ^ passing along." It is not at all neces- 
sary that madam should eat all the eggs that are 
given her. That would be diiiicult, and to keep 
them long about the house would not be pleasant ; 
so, after reserving whatever she chooses, she puts 
her card in each of the remaining boxes, and when 
her lord comes in for the fresh supply of gifts which 
he needs in order to continue his round of calls, 
she hands them to him. 

Thus replenished, he starts out again, and madam 
at home gathers in a further collection. This keeps 
up for a fortnight, during which the kasutera and 
the eggs do not grow fresher. The dealers who 
supply these commodities, however, provide s^ainst 
damage to their reputations by pasting in the box 
of cake or eggs something to this effect: "This 
cake was baked at ii p.m., December 31. These 
eggs were laid at 2 a.m., January i, 'kotoshi' (this 
year)." 

As these presents are passing along they often 
complete the circuit and arrive at the place whence 
they were first sent out, but it is only to begin the 
tour again. There is no rest for a Japanese New 
Year's gift until it is eaten or drunk or lost. 

All one's tradespeople will call, too, bearing samples 
of their wares, commensurate with the amount of 
patronage each dealer has received. They present 
these samples with many bows and a request for a 
continuance of their patron's august condescension 
during the ensuing year. 

While the shops are closed to business they are 
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open for pleasure, and there is a banquet in each 
home from early morning until eariy morning every 
day of the two weeks. And the tradesman hopes 
that all those who have honoured the shop with 
their patronage will call and bring their friends. 

Foreigners seem to be particularly welcome at 
this time, especially Englishmen and Americans, for 
the common people like English-speaking folk. A 
man from England or the States might begin to 
feast early New Year's Day, and continue feasting 
until January 15, if he could endure it, even among 
strangers. The shopkeepers would show him more 
genuine hospitality than his ovm cousins would at 
home. 

As there is plum-pudding at Christmas in England, 
and turkey for Thanksgiving in America, so there is 
" mochi " and ** shirozaki " for the New Year in Japaa 
Mochi is good, and so is shirozaki. Mochi is made 
of rice boiled in fresh water and pounded in a 
mortar until it is dough, then it is rolled out like a 
yard of baker's bread, cut in slices and laid to dry 
till a slight crust forms, when it is ready to toast 
Often, boiled beans are worked into the dough, till 
the casual globe-trotter might mistake it for a 
nut sweet 

Shirozaki is white and thick, quite different from 
the thin pale sherry colour of ordinary sak^ It is 
sweet and wholesome, made of rice, with the body 
of the fermented grain left in. 

The country-folk repeat these grand two weeks of 
celebration a month later, for they are slow to adopt 
new customs though they enjoy the official New 
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Year in town hugely, if they have opportunity to 
go. City folky especially those who long for the 
good old daySf are sure to be with their cousins in 
the country for the second feasting, and to stay a 
week at least with them. Then, when the moon 
changes, comes the oldest feast of all, and the 
country quiets dovm until another year is bom. 

This Far East custom of New Year calls, once 
so prevalent in England and in America, was brought 
to Europe by the Dutch merchantmen, it is said, 
who traded with Japan in the sixteenth century 
and after. But the Western world has been grow- 
ing busier year by year, and finds hardly time 
nowadays for so much merry-making. 



CHAPTER XIII 
"CHITS'* AND PERDITION 

CERTAIN moneys Gardner had expected to 
collect when we ran down to Yokohama were 
not immediately in evidence, and we therefore had 
recourse to "chits." 

"Deuced convenient things, you know/' a globe- 
trotter remarked to us of chits; and he was right. 
Too convenient, if anything. Take, for instance, the 
man with a thirst and no money. He will find the 
Japanese seaport a joyous place. The combina- 
tion so trying abroad is of no inconvenience 
whatever in those hospitable abodes; and, be- 
sides, those petty annoyances incident to having 
money always in one's pockets are done away 
with. 

There you are always " good for a drink," or any- 
thing else. If you do not look too much like a 
sailor — a "Damyoureyes San," as the natives say — 
and are able to write your name, you need not 
worry. The secret of all this is chits. "Chits," 
being interpreted, means "joy made easy," — joy 
and other things. They are one of the pleasantest 
curses known to man. Great and wicked was the 
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brain that invented them. The owner of that brain 
is already responsible for hundreds of merry-making 
wrecks, who with all too much facility have drunk 
themselves to death on his ingenious plan. He has 
been their evil genius, but what he did was con- 
summated with a liberality of manner that robbed 
death of half its sting. 

Public opinion in the seaports is not pronounced 
enough to emphasise the line between the use and 
the abuse of chits. Among old residents there is 
opinion against the abuse, of course, but there are 
so many ''transients" with homes that are far, far 
away. Among these, in a large measure, restraint 
is inefiectual, and so it happens that men, particu- 
larly young men, do feel freer than is safe. They 
are a genial lot, fond of outdoor life, well travelled 
generally, and well read, with charming manners, 
and hospitable, with a frank generosity that wins 
at once. They have leisure beyond the dreams of 
toilers in the West They work harder now, per- 
haps, than formerly, those of them with occupation, 
but their custom was to come down to work at ten 
a.m. and to quit usually by four. Out of these six 
hours one and a half were spent at the clubs or in 
the great hotels, where chit signing is indulged in 
as a liberal art In the races twice a year they 
rode their own horses, and out of respect to the 
turf, when the races were on, all business, even 
banking, was at a standstill. Wine flowed as fast 
as the laws of gravity allowed, but there was little 
cash in sight The boys who served the drinks did 
not handle money. They pushed the bottle and a 
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scratch -pad towards you, and someone signed. 
The chit then went to some hotel 

When a few months later you wished to pay, you 
would have some trouble in finding the slip to which 
you had put your name. Groing from one place to 
another, at each the manager would say — 

**I don't know. They may be here. If I find 
them ril send them up to you. Let's see ; what is 
your address ? " 

If you were sure he had them, you might pay and 
he would credit you. Then you owned the place. 
Whatever you bought thereafter he might not charge 
against you, but would say, ''That goes to square 
us for what you paid against the chits I never 
found." 

It is only globe-trotters that carry much cash in 
their pockets in Yokohama, and they soon give up 
carrying it, just as they give up eating rice-curry 
with a fork. Railway people and b^^rars are the 
only people who don't take chits, but the railroad, 
though convenient, is not necessary, and if one 
believes in the doctrine similia similibus curantuff 
he can pass beggars by also, and never know the 
touch of filthy lucre. 

If you offer money to the barber, he may say, " Oh, 
wait till the end of the month. We can't bother 
making up cash now. Sign a chit." 

At the tailor's you are asked, "Shall I send the 
goods to the club or to your hotel ? " If you ask 
about payment, the reply is, " Oh, we'll send you a 
memorandum now and then, to let you know how 
you stand with us. But that is not a bill, you know. 
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Just let that run to your convenience, please. Send 
a chit when you like." 

The jin-riki-sha man takes a chit from the hotel 
to which he has delivered you, or the hotel pays and 
you sign a chit Every public-house in town passes 
out the little pad with the pencil hailing from one 
comer. Lodgings, meals, eveiything an hotel has 
to rent or sell to its guests, may be signed for on the 
chit. Nor is there Bnything that Satan can furnish 
to promote delirium or to coax the coming of old age 
that a little chit will not settle for. 

He who has looked on the wine when it is red, 
and has studied the mockery of strong drink, need 
not moan in hb first waking thoughts with despair, 
brought on by the recollection that his last penny 
went the night before, unless^ alas, he is too shaky to 
hold the little pencil. But even then a promise to 
sign later will bring him what he needs I 

There are settling days, of course, when the 
residents arm themselves with courage and go 
forth to pay their chits. Some men do this every 
two years. Others, who consider themselves patterns 
of regularity, square up bravely each first of 
January. Then there are men who have the names 
of the places where their chits are held arranged in 
groups, and each group assigned to a particular 
month of the year. At the first of each month they 
settle a part of their debts. This system sometimes 
gives chit-holders opportunity for guessing, though ; 
for readjustments in the scheme of grouping one's 
chits will occur with even the best-intentioned 
signers, so that a holder who thought his money 
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would come in January may find himself mysteriously 
moved into the December class, but that does not 
matter much. 

Besides these annuals, bi-annuals, and monthlies, 
there is a class made up, it is said, of those who do 
not pay until they die. These men have life insurance 
policies, or assurance policies, to speak with local 
accuracy, and^ being thus assured, they do not bother 
who holds their chits, or whether the chits were 
signed ten days or ten years ago. There are few 
men, however, who have signed chits steadily for 
ten years. Three years is generally the limit. A 
man can sign a barrelful in that time — a barrelfiil 
that stands for many other barrels empty. When 
the assured man dies, his chits appear, and straight- 
way are paid, the first money collected from the 
policy going for this. 

The number of chits not paid is lai^ considered 
by itself, though relatively small. It is this fact that 
is the penniless man's advantage. He lives on the 
fringe or ragged edge of the crazy quilt of chits until 
he '' loses his face," or drinks himself into the here- 
after. When his "face" is gone he may sign no 
longer. He drifts into the Consul's hands, and is 
sent home steerage at his Government's expense. He 
may so dread the thought of home that he flies to 
the natives, among the disreputable of whom he must 
have some acquaintance, and in return for a modicum 
of seaweeds, fish, and rice-beer, teaches Peter Parley's 
History of the Worlds or possibly the art of mixing 
cocktails. 

When he dies, the chances are that the foreign 
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residents wQl subscribe to bury him decently, and 
others of his class will mourn for him, hoping that 
some day someone will do the same for them. 
The class is one, however, that is less in evidence 
each year. 

As the transient population of Yokohama increases, 
chit signing may disappear, although the habit is 
second nature to those who live there now. Here 
and there a man rebels, and swears that he will never 
sign another chit, but a temptation that is ever 
present is hard to resist for long. With nothing 
between a thirsty man and the drink he longs for 
but the scrawling of his name on a sHp of paper, 
the chances are that the thirst will win. Other 
things, too, he may crave as keenly, things that will 
do him less good than a drink ; the fatal paper makes 
it all too easy, and reform difficult 

''So they sent him out here to sober up, did 
they ? " said a London newspaper man who was at 
tiffin at a club in one of the treaty ports one day, 
and was speaking to a friend of a youth whose 
parents thought Japan would do wonders for their 
bright but wayward child. 

"Might have as well sent him to Hades to cool 
off." 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE CENSOR AND THE CRAFTY EDITOR 

OKASHI SAN had given us a letter to a Tokio 
friend, the editor of a newspaper. He had 
been to Oxford, and to Harvard University in 
America, and we were eager to meet him, but 
inquiries at the address Okashi had given us were 
singularly unavailing. After much searching we 
found our gentleman in jail. 

When I learned of the vicissitudes of his profession, 
however, I wondered how he had kept out so long. 
It was an occupation beset with difficulties indeed. 
Vexatious enough in all countries, in the Land of 
the Rising Sun it has been so uncertain that it is 
a marvel it was even possible. To an Englishman, 
and yet more to an American or an Australian, such 
uncertainty would be intolerable. The Japanese 
editor, like Brer Rabbit in Uncle Remus^ never has 
known " what minnit's going to be the next" 

In looking into the business I found that since 

the promulgation of the Constitution in 1889, papers 

had been suspended at the rate of one a week, 

while some of the more outspoken writers had 

grown so familiar with the way to the *^ honourable 
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jail" that it was said tliey could go there blind- 
folded. 

As was natural, after the war with China, the 
Japanese did some little talking about their equality 
to Westerners ; but on the other hand, in the matter of 
the freedom of the press, they cannot fail to see that 
they are a century behind the times. This has been 
demonstrated in the trial of the editors of several 
papers, among them the Tokio Shimbun^ for criticis- 
ing the Minister of the Imperial Household. The 
trial aroused public opinion, and Parliament has 
passed laws modifying the rigour of press censorship 
to some extent. Still, to-day, an editor might as 
well commit hara-kiri, so far as his paper is concerned, 
as to give a line of army or of navy news, or say what 
he thinks the Government should do to hold back 
Russian aggression. Even in papers in the English 
languc^e, which are published in the seaports, and 
are owned and edited almost exclusively by English- 
men, writers must go slowly. Before the recent 
treaties came into effect they did not fear the red 
pencil of the censor. Then they alone dared to 
discuss questions of State. Now, however, they must 
be as careful as the editors of papers published in 
the vernacular. 

The list of "dontV that is the list of things a 
writer on a paper must not say, is long, and, worse 
than this, no one outside the Bureau of Press Censor- 
ship knows what it contains. It is only by guessing 
and by bitter experience that an editor can approxi- 
mate as to what to avoid. If a paper publishes an 
article that is not approved, the paper is suspended, 
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and that is all there is about it No reason is given. 
The disapproved article is not even mentioned in the 
order of suspension. Small wonder, then, that there 
b discontent, and that the cry for reform grows 
louder every day. And this cry is not without effect, 
for now Government promises to give editors a public 
trial when there has been transgression. 

Here is a translation by Basil Hall Chamberlain of 
what the editor of the Nicki-Nic/U-Shimbun says 
of the tribulations of journalism in Dai Nippon: 
^Newspapers and magazines are confronted by a 
special danger — ^the danger, namely, of suspension 
when their words are held to be prejudicial to the 
public order; and a suspension, too, against which 
there b no appeal. Article xix. of the Newspaper 
Regulations now in force says : * When a newspaper 
has printed matter which is considered prejudicial 
to public order or subversive of public morality, the 
Minister of State for the Interior is empowered to 
suspend its publication either totally or temporarily.' 
Nor is there a word said in the regulations whereby 
the prejudicial or non-prejudicial character of a 
statement or argument is to be determined. It is 
sufficient that the official in question should decide, in 
accordance with his own individual opinion, that the 
statement or argument is thus prejudicial to public 
order, for a newspaper to incur at any moment the 
penalty of suspension, whether total or temporary. 
It is indisputable that the authorities are empowered 
by the law of the land to act thus. The Constitution 
itself gives them this power. The result is that we 
writers are constantly obliged, in taking our pen in 
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handy to keep to ourselves seven or eight of eveiy ten 
opinions we would fain express." 

When a paper ventures too far, and the censor is 
called upon to write the order of suspension, he is 
brief but polite— wonderfully polite. He puts the 
honorifics " O '' or " Go " before each of the nouns and 
verbs. Prefixed to a noun ^ O " means honourable, 
to a verb it means honourably ; similarly ** Go " means 
august, augustly. So the order when it arrives will 
read somewhat as follows : — 

''Deign honourably to cease honourably publish- 
ing august paper. Honourable editor, honourable 
publisher, honourable chief printer, deign honourably 
to enter august jail." 

The honourable editor with his honourable co- 
workers bow low before the messenger of the censor, 
acknowledging the honour of the august notification, 
and then accompany him to the honourable jail, 
chatting the meanwhile of the weather, or of the 
flower shows, or of the effects of the floods on the 
rice crop. Centuries of breeding under Japanese 
etiquette have rendered it impossible for them to 
show annoyance. They do not know how. 

When a paper has been suspended, the first inti- 
mation the public has of the fact is the quiet in the 
composing-room. Few places in the world where 
regular business is carried on are noisier than a 
Japanese composing-room. The amount of noise 
therein is determined only by the cubic capacity of 
the apartment If it is a larger room, there is more 
nobe; if a smaller, there is less; but in working 
hours it is alwa}rs chock-full. The confusion at 
8 
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at him, ready to be thrust into him bdiind his back 
at any moment, the editor has evolved into a man 
skilled in the art of saying nothing, or, at least, what 
reads like nothing to the uninitiated. He is a marvel 
at daubU entendre. But with all his cleverness he 
is caught so often that he has become inventive, and 
has devised artifices whereby he has hoped to escape. 

The most successful of these was the dummy or 
''prison editor," as he was known in the Oriental 
sanctum. This functionary had an easy time. He 
had nothing to do on the paper, never wrote a line, 
but when those who did write said anything that the 
censor judged might mean something, and the paper 
was suspended, the prison editor stepped forward, 
bowed low, and said, " What augustly must be, pro- 
bably augustly must be." Then he trotted off to 
prison. This scheme worked well for a long time, 
but after a while the censor demanded that the 
principal three men connected with the paper should 
go to the ''honourable jail." Three dummies were 
more than any paper could afford to maintain, and 
so there are no proxies now. 

But the remarkable thing about these papers is 
not that they are so meagre in every department, 
but that they exist The first Japanese newspaper 
was published in 1 872, by John Black, an English- 
man, who founded the Nisskin SAinfi Ski. Before 
that there had been only occasional terror sheets 
which the " yomi uri " (the native chapmen) hawked 
about after a particularly bloody murder, or a catas- 
trophe, such as a great fire, a flood, or an earthquake. 

Black's paper was followed by others, among them 
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the Kwampo or official Gazette; the Tokio Shimpo 
and the Kokai, semi-official ; the Mai Nichi Shimbun^ 
the Yomi UriShimbun^^nA the Ubin Hochi ShitPtbun^ 
all Liberal ; the Jin ShitPibun and the Ninkin Shim- 
bun^ Radical ; the Nikon and the Chusei Nippo^ Con- 
servative and anti-foreign; the Fuzaku Gwako^ an 
interesting illustrated record of manners and customs ; 
and the Maru Maru^ a comic paper inspired originally 
by Punch. There are also prominent the Ckuguai 
Shiogio Shimpo^ a commercial daily; the Jiji Sin 
Shimpo^ Imperial; the Tokio Nichi-Nichi'SfUmbun-y 
and in Osaka the Asaki {Morning Sun) and the 
MainicAi, which are read widely in the south of Japan. 

The Japanese reporter makes about as much 
money as the Japanese policeman — that is, about 
twelve shillings a month. In Tokio some of them 
make more, and in the smaller towns they make 
as little as eight shillings a month, but twelve 
shillings is a fair average. They are not sent out on 
r^;ular assignments as a rule, but are given a roving 
commission. The editor tells them to get news, real 
news if there is any, but to get news ; and they never 
return empty-handed. A good news-gatherer is rare 
among them, but the ** fakir " is plentiful enough and 
really clever. Interviewing can hardly be said to be 
popular. The people do not understand it and do 
not like it Japan is esoteric, and doesn't tell what 
it knows if it can help itself. Still, there are inter- 
views in Japanese papers. Politicians have them- 
selves interviewed occasionally, and '' globe-trotters " 
usually submit 

All the papers use the written language, which 
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differs from the spoken language both in its grammar 
and in its vocabulary. Mr. Chamberlain says that 
the Japanese are still in the condition of Europeans 
of the twelfth century : " They do not write as they 
speak. A man may know the spoken language 
thoroughly, and yet not be able to understand the 
daily paper when it is read aloud, nor even the note 
he has just asked his native clerk in his office to 
write and to send up to the house, announcing that he 
will take up a friend to * tiffin.' " 

Speeches are taken down in shorthand, but are 
almost always translated into the written language 
before they are printed. The one exception to the 
rule is in the Record of Parliament speeches, wherein 
the words are published just as they were uttered. 
When this Record first appeared the rural members 
were filled with consternation, for there they saw 
held up to the public eye all their peculiarities of 
provincial dialect. Old men as some of them were, 
they got themselves teachers and set about learning 
to speak like townsfolk. 

This Record is the beginning of a tremendous 
reform which students hope will lead to the disuse 
of the written language, first in newspapers, and 
finally in books as well For the spoken language 
is the living language, the language of the people. 
With the present Parliament a new order of things 
will be established in Japan, and the freedom of the 
press must follow in due course. Ministers of State 
incline to think that the time is almost come. But 
it is well to remember that while the present laws are 
cruelly severe, as judged by Western nations, they 
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are, as Professor Chamberlain points out, not so 
severe historically speaking, because it is hardly a 
quarter of a century since freedom of speech was 
denied to the Mikado's subjects, not theoretically 
perhaps, but to all intents and purposes. It was a 
capital offence to memorialise the Government. 
Those who did so — and history gives many instances 
— ^were wont to write what they had to say in the 
form of a letter to the Prime Minister, and then, calmly 
kneeling at the gate of some public building, commit 
"hara-kiri," or, to use the polite term, "seppuku.** 
The police, who may have stood respectfully at a 
distance while the act was committing, would find 
the letter on searching the body of the suicide, and 
report its contents to the Minister. 



CHAPTER XV 
BOBBY 

ON our visits to the honourable editor in die 
august jail we saw much of Junsa, the police 
officer. We liked him. So do all foreigners. 

This is natural, for the Japanese Bobby is a gentle- 
man by birth, a model of courteous dignity and a 
good fighter. In consideration of these qualifications 
the Government gives him six yen a month, or about 
twelve shillings. He is a gentleman, because he 
comes from the highest of the social grades — ^the 
samurai — and until 1871 was a military retainer of a 
daimiyo, as the feudal lords were called who ruled 
over the provinces of Japan. He was bom to the 
use of the sword, and even now, except in seaports, 
it is his weapon as well as his badge of office, though 
rarely is he compelled to use it. 

Samurai, according to the dictionaries, means 
"military class," "warriors," or "gentry." Recently 
the Chinese word "shizoku," of precisely the same 
meaning, has come into vc^e, why, no one knows, 
for it adds nothing to the significance of the idea. 
The samurai lived in the daimiyo's castle, and received 
annually an allowance of so many koku of rice, 

ISO 
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according to his importance and the richness of the 
province. Japanese still reckon incomes in koku. 
The samurai's business was to be a gentleman. In 
Old Japan all gentlemen must be soldiers and all 
soldiers gentlemen. To-day it would not be quite 
wrong to say policemen. The samurai attended his 
daimiyo on all occasions, and fought for him whenever 
there was trouble with another daimiyo. He was the 
embodiment of loyalty, and would give his life 
deliberately to avenge an insult to his lord. 

Mitford's Sfary of the Forty-Seven Ronins shows 
how he could do this. The ronins were samurai 
without a master. In Mitford's story, which relates 
a fact of Japanese history, they carried out a scheme 
of vengeance requiring months of preparation, know- 
ing all the while that, whether they failed or succeeded, 
the Shogun would sentence them to hara-kiri. 

So to-day, the samurai, with all the instincts of 
ancient chivalry and this twelve shillings a month 
salary, promenades the highways and byways of 
Nai Nippon armed with a sabre and a ball of twine, 
and preserves order the like of which no other country 
in the world maintains. The sabre is in lieu of a 
policeman's " billy," and the twine he uses instead of 
handcuffs. 

It is interesting to watch Bobby as he deftly weaves 
a net about his captive until he looks as though he 
were wrapped up in a hammock. This weaving has 
an esoteric significance, doubtless, as no need of 
doing it is manifest Etiquette in Japan is against a 
captive's trying to escape after he has been informed 
courteously that he is under arrest and should 
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augustly condescend to accompany his captor to the 
police-station. 

The policeman always says, "Go men nasai** 
("August pardon deign")* &nd the culprit, as he 
stands patiently to be woven in, replies, " Do itashi- 
mashite " (" Oh, don't mention it "). When the weav- 
ing is over Bobby has the culprit " on a string " and, 
holding one end thereof, escorts him to the station, 
where the captor salutes his chief in military style, 
and the captive bows low and declares he is mortified 
to be the cause of so much trouble. Both ends of 
the string are heard from, and the chief then decides 
whether to fine or to dismiss, or to hold the offender 
for further examination. 

Bobby wears a military uniform — white in summer 
and blue in winter. He always salutes when a for- 
eigner speaks to him, and will walk a half-mile with 
one to show the way. He will not accept a tip. His 
instincts and the rules of the Police Department 
forbid his doing so, and then, besides, there is thQ 
Government pay — twelve shillings a month, on which 
he feeds and clothes his family. 

He will take charge of a foreigner in search of an 
hotel, and will escort him to the best lodgings to be 
had, where he will caution mine host against over- 
charging the guest In the monthly bazaars that are 
held in the streets leading to various temples in 
Tokio, Bobby is ever watchful lest the dealers ask 
the foreigner too much for their wares. So vigilant 
is he that the stranger often makes a better bargain 
than a native could. 

One of them through clever detective work secured 
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over one thousand yen that a native had stolen from 
a foreigner, and refused the gift of money that grati- 
tude prompted. After much persuasion, however, he 
accepted a kimono, though not before the American 
had received special permission from the Police 
Department to make the present 

In Yokohama and the other seaports, where the 
policeman does not carry a sabre, he handles his 
** billy ** quite as well as any foreign policeman. He 
is wonderfully dexterous in the use of this as the 
sabre. Professor Norman, late of the Imperial Naval 
College of Japan, with whom fencing is a hobby, has 
studied fencing of all sorts in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Persia, Siam, China, and 
Japan. He says that the Japanese policeman is the 
most dexterous swordsman living. 

Even with his club he will enter a drinking place 
where a half-dozen men-o'-war's men are having a 
rough-and-tumble fight, and arrest them all with 
celerity and ease. Jack has a wholesome dread of 
the little man in blue, and trembles when he sees the 
" billy." It is an odd sight to see him staggering to 
the station-house in charge of a man whom it would 
seem he could pack under his arm. It is like an ant 
taking home a beetle. 

The entire police force in Jdipan is under a single 
head, with the chief offices in Tokio and a sub- 
department in each province. The chief is a man of 
extraordinary powers. His officers command such 
respect as only military men enjoy in Europe, and 
the entire system is as efficient, probably, as can be 
found in the world to-day. 



CHAPTER XVI 
PLAYHOUSES, PLAYERS, AND PLAYS 

THE Secretary to the Chief of Police, a young 
Viscount who spoke English well, and who 
had conducted us on our first visit to the august jail, 
took us to the theatre one morning, and we spent the 
day there. We went often after that, and on the 
west coast brought criticism on our youthful heads 
by the keenness we displayed in studying the stage. 
The influence of Count Inouye's garden party, at which 
the Mikado was present and saw Danjuro and other 
great actors, had not reached Etchiu. But we per- 
sisted in our researches and found out several things. 
One of the first of our impressions was that a man 
needs gymnastic eyes and a laminated throat to be 
an actor in Japaa The eyes count for more, how- 
even A good eye -wriggler need not want for a 
position, nor need the owner of an indiarubber face, 
for '' making faces " is an art with the Japanese stage- 
folk. 

The achievements of these artists are illustrated 
accurately by the contorted countenances shown on 
the cheap paper fans so plentiful in summer time the 
world over. These fan illustrations, be they ever so 

lU 
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grotesque or weird or fantastic, are exact representa- 
tions of stage scenes. They are not exaggerations. 
The garments shown in the pictures conceal effec- 
tively all outline of the human form, but they are 
stage costumes such as Japanese actors wear to-day ; 
and the faces, in spite of the distortion they dis- 
play, are portraits of theatrical stars which anyone 
familiar with the native theatre would recognise 
immediately, 

I believe there are no better equipped actors in 
the world to-day than those found on the Japanese 
boards. The theatres, too, such as Meijiza and 
Kabukiza, in Tokio, are excellent, with their electric 
lights, their revolving stages, and their simple yet 
beautiful scenery. Many of the plays would be in- 
telligible to an audience that did not know a word of 
Japanese. Danjuro, whose real name is Horikoshi 
Shu, and Kiugoro the great comedian, speak a world 
language and will make you laugh or cry at will. It 
is a pity they cannot be prevailed upon to make a 
foreign tour. They would draw well 

Their versatility is marvellous. They play comedy, 
tragedy, and farce, in either male or female parts, 
with equal facility and happiness. They were bom 
to the stage, as were their parents and grandparents 
before them for ten generations, and have taken parts 
from the time they were of sufficient size to be seen 
by the spectators. With such inheritance and such 
training it would be strange if they did not excel. 

In spite of all this excellence, however, it is only 
recently the theatre has been in good repute in tlie 
Mikado's Empire. Count Inouye, then Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, gave his famous garden-party in the 
autumn of 1887, for the purpose of elevating the 
stage. His Imperial Majesty Mutsu Hito attending, 
set the seal of supreme approval upon a profession 
which before that time ha^d been taboo with gentle- 
folk. 

The records of the census-taker show the position 
of actors under the old regime. This official counted 
them, '' ip piki, ni hikki, sam biki,** etc, when reckoning 
the number of men in a theatre. That seems harm- 
less enough until it is explained that, in counting in 
Japanese, ** ichi, ni, san, shi, go, roku,'' etc. (one, two, 
three, four, five, six), certain auxiliaries to the numerals 
are used, according to the kind of things that are 
being counted. For instance, human beings are 
''mei" or ''nin," and are usually counted ^ichi nin, 
ni nin, san nin," etc. Flat things, such as sheets of 
paper, are "mai" — ^"ichi mai, ni mai," etc.; houses 
are " ken " — ** ik ken, ni ken, san ken," etc. ; boats are 
<« so " — *^ is so, ni so, san zo," etc. ; and living creatures, 
except human beings and birds, are *' hiki " — ^ ip piki, 
ni hiki, sam biki, shi hiki," etc. Actors, therefore, 
came under the general classification of beasts. 

Until recently the upper classes kept away from 
the theatres or went there only in disguise. But, in 
spite of this, good plays were produced and, financially, 
at least, the profession prospered. To-day distin- 
guished actors are received in the homes of persons 
of noble rank. 

The Japanese theatre is the only place left in which 
one can study the ways of Old Japan. Though it 
retains many of the ancient and grotesque traditions 
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of its early days^ it is accurate in presenting customs 
that else long since would have passed from memory. 
Its language, too, is formal and archaic, and the in- 
tonation of the actors almost terrible. You will not 
find such language or such voices anywhere off the 
stage. A half minute's attempt to imitate the sounds 
the native actors produce would give a Westerner 
bronchitis. The throat is contracted, the veins swell, 
and the blood seems ready to burst from every pore 
in the tragedian's face. Then the eyes roll, individu- 
ally and independently, one up, the other down, one 
to the east and the other to die west, or only one 
gyrates and the other rolls, until only the white shows. 
The iris disappears entirely. This is done especially 
when the eye-wr^gler wishes to demonstrate that he 
is bold and bad. When you see him you will believe 
he is. 

The bearing of the actors, cast for kings and queens, 
is comical. It brings to mind descriptions of the old 
miracle plays. To walk like ordinary mortals would 
not do for royalty or for personages of any sort. They 
must strut like a German recruit breaking in. It is 
something to remember the entrance of a Chinese 
Emperor as he comes down the aisle through the 
audience. At each step his foot rises quite to the 
level of his chin, while his revolving eyes appear to be 
two inches in diameter. 

All this seems childish enough to ruin the effect 
of the most excellent acting, but it does not In 
battle scenes, particularly, the exaggeration is extreme. 
Japanese actors die hard — on the sts^^e. It is appal- 
ling to see how long they last They stagger about, 
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still slashing at each other, after they are shot as fiill 
of arrows as a porcupine is full of quills. The first 
arrow would have done for them anywhere but in the 
theatre. Stage blood is over everything; but the 
audience delights in gory scenes, and the actors must 
be *'an unconscionable time a-dying." Arms and 
legs are lopped off. The wounded roll about making 
terrible grimaces,and dummy limbs, appearing through 
the floor, twitch and jerk about the stage in a way 
not pleasant to weak nerves. 

In place of the calcium with the coloured slides, a 
black-hooded mute with a bamboo pole, at the end 
of which is a lighted candle, moves about with much 
agility and illumines the chief actor's countenance by 
means of the sputtering dip. To the stranger this 
jet-black elf is rather an attraction in himself and a 
serious distraction from the play, but after a while 
the spectator grows accustomed to the imp and is 
oblivious to his presence, and the actor holds the 
entire attention. 

Another distraction is the orchestra, and a dismal 
one it is to the^ uninitiated. Its performances should 
have a chapter to themselves. It is usually at one 
end of the stage, behind a screen, which conceals the 
appalling physic^nomies of the members, but does 
not add harmony to the sounds. The " music " and 
''singing" continue without a pause all the time the 
curtain is up. The songs are indescribable, for the 
tones are something between the squealing of a pig 
and the wail of a lost soul. It has a certain fitness, 
however, one discovers after several hearings, especi- 
ally in the ghost and goblin acts — and during the 
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carnage of the battle scenes it is quite in harmony 
with the interminable slaughter. 

The general appearance of the Japanese stage is 
much the same as the stage in a foreign theatre. The 
stage itself revolves^ but otherwise the scenery is 
managed much as it is in this country. The actors^ 
when they die, are attended to by the hooded elves, 
who see tiiem safely away behind blankets. 

The audience does not applaud by hand-clapping ; 
it shouts the actor's name. It is a comfortable 
audience, with any amount of time. Plays begin at 
eight o'clock in the morning and continue until seven 
in the evening. Different theatres give performances 
at different hours, however. In some places the doors 
open only in the evening. The floor of an empty 
theatre looks like a checker-board. Wlien the 
theatre is empty it looks much like a theatre in this 
country. The difference is, that there are no stalls. 
The entire seating space is partitioned off into squares 
by means of railing, about a foot above the soft-matted 
floor. This gives the orchestra and pit the appear- 
ance of a checker-board. Each square holds a half- 
dozen spectators. In the balcony often there are 
boxes. Generally the spectators have tea-caddies 
and their lunch with them, especially in the country. 
Folk often take gourds of sak^ too, but in towns 
the tea-houses of the neighbourhood provide all sorts 
of refreshments at moderate cost 

Between the acts the spectators visit about the 
house and exchange sak^ cups. Occasionally some 
of the actors come down to see them. They always 
receive a present, just as geisha do. All sorts of 
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hawkef3 of food and drink run about on the railings 
while the curtain is down, offering their wares to the 
spectators. 

Smoking goes on all through the performance. 
There is no formality of dress, nor is it unusual to 
see a spectator curl up for a nap to carry him through 
a portion of the play he does not care for. When an 
act is ending, the curtain -man announces it by a 
nerve-shattering racket, made with two hard pieces 
of wood which he beats together. As the curtain 
falls, all the children in the place rush for the stage 
and have a merry game of tag. Often they crawl 
behind to see what is going on. No one interfiles 
with them nor shows the least annoyance at their 
pranks. The stage is theirs until the clatter-man 
sends the curtain up again. 

Queer as Japanese theatrical methods are they 
are far ahead of the methods that obtain in China. 
The Chinese theatre is familiar to some extent abroad, 
for one may see it wherever there is a Chinese colony, 
notably in San Francisco, in New York City, and in 
various places in the colonies ; but the Japanese play 
has stayed at home, though Kawakami and Yakko 
came over here after various adventures in the States, 
and made a hit in London, and especially at the 
Paris Exposition, where they showed that a good 
Japanese troupe, aided by a clear translation with 
intelligible notes, could do exceedingly well. Their 
manager knew his business. 

At present there is little differentiation in the 
foreign mind between things Japanese and Chinese. 
This anno)rs the subjects of the Mikado, for they 
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are not related to the people they recently conquered. 
Neither in blood nor in language is there any con- 
nection whatever. In Japan, foreigners enjoy the 
theatre; but in China, hardly. There is no way 
of stopping a Chinese play. Once it is fairly 
started it runs until the theatre is burned down, 
or the actors die of old age. Many Japanese 
plays, however, are of the same structure and 
duration as English plays. Where the theatre is 
open all day the play is broken in two, and 
between the sections a sketch, something like a 
curtain-raiser, fills in. 

On the Japanese stage dead men are taken off 
by the attendants. They do not jump up and trot 
off in the merry Chinese fashion. The orchestra in 
Japan is not all tomtom, either; nor is it on the 
stage, mixed up with the actors. Indeed, some of 
the performances on the samisen are exceedingly 
clever and full of life. Japanese scenery is well-nigh 
perfect, and the revolving stage, of which the Chinese 
know nothing, saves much time. 

Recently, too, in Japan, mixed troupes are allowed. 
Men and women may appear on the stage together. 
This is not so in China, nor can it be said to be in 
great favour as yet in Japan, because the old ideas 
are not gone ycL Japanese plays are extremely 
realistic, more so than would be allowable were bodi 
sexes on the stage together. The appearance of 
women in companies with men certainly would 
curtail this realism, and it is thought by some that 
drama would lose thereby. 

Since the war the theatre has prospered mightily, 
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and prices have gone up. Stilli eight shillings is not 
a great sum to pay for twelve hours' use of a good 
box, and a chance to see much that is ludicrous but 
also much that is admirable and instructive. 

One evening Gardner beckoned two of the per- 
formers to our square. We had a cup of sak^ with 
them and asked them to come to see us the next 
day, Nichiyobi. They did so. In fact the whole 
troupe came, so that we had to adjourn to a tea- 
house not far away where there was more room. 
The news that we were entertaining players spread, 
and I fear we lost caste sadly, but we had a 
grand time nevertheless. Several of the townsfolk 
whom we knew came also, and though they may 
have held an actor in contempt no one would have 
suspected it from their actions. They exchanged 
sak^-cups with the men from the theatre, played 
chess with them, and later, when the geisha had 
arrived, joined in a sort of grand march, which the 
professional folk led. There was never such a 
Nichiyobi before in Etchiu, I will warrant We fdt 
we were working along the lines of the distinguished 
chief of the Foreign Office. 

The dismay that came upon us when first we saw 
how many the two whom we had invited were, 
changed rapidly to joy under the stimuli of the 
occasion — ^stimuli, by the way, which the master of 
the tea-house kept constantly in evidence. We were 
pleased with our good work, 

** I wish it continuing always," said Okashi. Then 
he had a cask of sak^ set out in the road where 
several individuals had collected, and the theatre 
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folk helped to apportion it, and in this kindly work 
our other guests assisted, until someone ran away with 
the cask. We retired, of course, without sa}ring good- 
night, feeling sure that Okashi would not let the 
evening drag. Gardner's last remark was, ''Don't 
you think the stage will be all right if only the people 
on it are elevated ? " 



CHAPTER XVII 
« MUSIC '^ 

BESIDES the actors and the plays that we 
studied in the theatres, '' gaku " attracted our 
attention. It was so persistently bad we could not 
help becoming interested. We had some of the 
^'gakunin" at the house one afternoon for a close 
inspection. 

Okashi San treated them with some consideration, 
for, as he said, their fame was great, but Gardner and 
I had trouble in keeping up to Okashi's dignity of 
bearing. I do not believe either of us ever had such 
another hour in our lives. We were full of internal 
cramps through trying not to laugh, and the pain was 
such that it was equally difficult to restrain our tears. 
To sit there in apparent peace, while trying desper- 
ately not to do two things so opposite in kind, was 
a strain our nervous systems did not soon recover 
from. 

" Gaku " is a Japanese word which the dictionaries 
translate " music" If you ever hear any gaku you 
will wonder what is the matter with the dictionaries, 
and will suspect their trustworthiness ever after, con- 
sulting them with hesitancy. 

1S4 
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Gaku should be translated, ''a series of irr^^ular 
and disconnected vocal squeaks accompanied by 
strings twanging out of tune and interspersed with 
caterwauls." That would be comprehensive and 
exact, except when the vocal squeaks are omitted* 
Without the squeaks gaku is the same in kind — 
unqualified and wilful discord, but not so much of 
it. 

The dictionaries would have you believe also that 
the vocal squeaks are singing. They say that ** uta " 
means song, that '' utau " means to sing, and that ** O 
uta utau nasai" means ''Honourable song to sing 
condescend," ie. "Please sing a song.** That is 
pretty poor guessing, even for an English-Japanese 
dictionary. ''O uta utau nasai" should be trans- 
lated ''Bring me two earfuls of cotton." With 
your ears well stuffed you may listen to gaku with- 
out going mad. Otherwise much self-control is 
necessary. 

There are many kinds of gaku in Japan, each of 
which is worse tiian any of the others, with one 
exception that may be made occasionally in favour 
of classical gaku. This kind is esoteric, so very 
esoteric at some of the Shinto festivals that only 
the motions of producing the discord are made, and 
the soul-piercing uta is left out as well. These are 
the only times you will not desire cotton. 

When court musicians, the most classical of all 
gaku folk in Japan, break out into sound, the atmo- 
sphere is torn to ribbons. There is something in the 
result to su|^[^t that striking picture, "The March 
of the Conquerors." One sees the chief killers that 
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the world has known advancing between the parallel 
lines of dead, and also a tidal-wave full of cats, paw- 
ing helplessly in the foam and clamouring for succour. 
Yet all this pleases the Japanese ear, so that the more 
discordant of the gakunin acquire fame and are talked 
about But the gaku itself never attracts notice. No 
one discusses it, no one cares who composed it 

Classical gaku is a thousand years old, likely two 
thousand, for it came over from China back some- 
where in the sixth century, and has not grown better 
ever since. No one knows how long it afflicted 
China before leaving for the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 

After watching our guests we understood how, now 
and again, a gakunin dies of heart failure or of con- 
gestion of the brain. The men strained so in squeez- 
ing out the uta that their necks swelled and the veins 
stood out as lai^e as clothes-lines. Their eyes were 
bloodshot, and their faces a dull brown purple Each 
growled and gagged and yapped until he reached 
the convulsion point One of Uie gakunin unlimbered 
his neck and thrust it out like a chicken reaching for 
a worm, and the blood receded and left his face the 
colour of washed-out leather. Then the other did the 
same ; and then they alternated. I felt it would be 
foresight to order coffins for Gardner and me at once, 
but I could not speak. 

When several gakunin unite in crime they pay no 
attention to key or to harmony, for such things do 
not concern gaku. They do, however, keep common 
time together — the only time the Japanese know 
anything about Each '* singer " strains and exhausts 
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himself independently of the others, in whatever way 
he can produce most discord. Gardner estimated 
that with each word the gakunin squeezed out he 
expended enough energy to wind an eight -day 
clock. 

As there is no notation for any but the classical 
gaku, all gaku must be handed down by word of 
mouth and learned from the living teacher. Wee 
girls sit for hours each day before the instructor — 
usually a woman past the flower of her youth, no 
longer in demand in the tea-houses — and practise 
at the ''break," the point just between the lower 
and higher register, where all the possible raspiness 
of her little voice can be brought to complete 
development 

All Japanese uta are rendered at the "break." 
This is a cruel surprise to the foreigner when he first 
hears it, for nothing further from his expectations 
well could be when the dainty maid sits down before 
him, with a winsome smile, her samisen resting on 
her knee, and her taper fingers playing up and down 
the strings. He is utterly unprepared for the series 
of weird, discordant notes, which sound more like an 
incantation to " blue devils " than what the interpreter 
assures you it is — a love-song. 

After this attempt to give the reader a suspicion 
of what gaku is like, it need not be a surprise to 
hear that both Professor Chamberlain and Koidzumi 
Yakumo (Lafcadio Heam) say that a Japanese 
Bayreaih is unthinkable. Still there is some hope. 
The speaking voice of the natives is soft and sweet 
The vocal organs are all there, and the ear does not 
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appear to be ahnormali for with the violin and the 
piano Japanese students studying abroad have done 
good "work. An effort is making now to build up a 
school of foreign music in Tokio. 

Those who would like to study the *' music" of 
Japan, and have not at hand the appalling facilities 
Gardner and I enjoyed, cannot do better than get 
Mr. Piggatt's beautifully illustrated volume, The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Japan. Mn Pi^[att finds 
in the native instrumental music " some reflex of the 
national grace, some prettily quaint flashes of melody 
and curious phrase repetitions." 

According to Confucius, China had something like 
real music once, and Japan probably learned some- 
thing of this in early days. Too bad she did not 
develop it The idea of die man who said ** Let me 
write the songs of a country and I care not who 
makes the laws " is an old one. The great Chinese 
philosopher saw the truth in it twenty-four centuries 
ago. He said, ^Harmony has the power to draw 
heaven downwards towards the earth. It inspires 
men to love the good and to do their duty. If one 
should desire to know whether a kingdom is well 
governed, if its morals are good or bad, the quality 
of its music shall furnish forth the answers." 

What must a Boxer band be like ? 



CHAPTER XVIII 
BLOSSOMS ALWAYS IN BLOOM 

SEVERAL times there were geisha in our theatre 
parties, and of course they were present at all 
our feasts. No Japanese would think of giving a 
dinner without these innocent hetaera, whether it 
were to be in a public tea-house or in a private 
dwelling. That is, of course, unless his feast were 
in the foreign style. Then the native buds and 
blossoms would be quite out of place. They are 
indispensable for the native celebrations though. In 
five years I never saw a gathering for pleasure without 
them. They make eveiything go successfully, so 
cleverly, and with so little friction. 

The mission of the geisha is to make life merry. 
Her whole education is to that end. She can dance 
and sing, and play on all sorts of instruments ; she 
knows the best stories and the latest jokes; she is 
quick at repartee ; the games she doesn't know are 
those that have not yet been invented. She is as 
graceful and frolicsome as a kitten, her manners are 
exquisite, and she is as beautiful as — well, as beauti- 
ful as a geisha. Only dead folk can withstand her 
charms, and it is doubtful about them. Her mirth is 
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the best of tonics. It will mend one when anjrthing 
aib the health. She cures everything, that is to say, 
but diseases of the heart These the geisha has been 
known to aggravate. In truth she doesn't need more 
than half a chance to put a heart in a terrible way. 

In Japan everyone is alwajrs entertaining some- 
one I Few things happen that do not demand a 
feast Consequently the geisha is never out of sig^t 
for long. She appears at the festal place soon after 
the earliest arrivals, or about two hours before dinner 
is announced. It is the custom in Japan, for guests 
come ahead of time instead of on the minute or a 
little late. 

The first sight you have of her is as she bows low 
at the threshold, her hands palm down on the floor 
before her, and her face pressed close against them. 
She says, *'Omina sama gomen kudasai," which 
means, " Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Everybody, 
august pardon deign." '* Irashai," call out some of 
the guests as they look up from the chess boards or 
tiny packs of hana cards with which they have been 
playing. Irashai means ''welcome," and the geisha 
enter to take possession of the teapots and to "jolly" 
everyone as they serve the gentle stimulant 

Their entrance is not the least bit wobbly, as one 
might think from the performances wherein foreign 
actresses try to represent the geisha. A singer's 
robes (kimono) are quite too long for any gait like 
that The European stage-folk must have got their 
ideas of the Japanese foot motions from a study of 
native women dressed in European style, certainly 
not by watching Yakko the Entrancing. Japanese 
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women do walk queerly when their feet are encased 
in high-heeled boots. Their gracefulness is gone 
then, the glide that holds their sandals on becomes 
a shuffle, and the inward swin^ng of the right foot, 
caused by the side pull of the kimono, which clings 
so closely to the figure, developes into pigeon-toe. 

When a geisha has served tea all round, and had a 
dainty bit of chaff with everyone, she glides off to the 
kitchen to see that the sak^ sashimi, the kwashi, and 
other things are ready. She has an artist's eye, and 
can serve raw fish — which sounds an}^hing but 
appetising to Westerners — ^so daintily on a lacquered 
tray that you simply have to try a little. 

As soon as the portions are arranged, she glides 
back to the guest-room with china bottles full of hot 
rice-beer. She puts bowls of water full of tiny cups 
at intervals about the room before the guests, who 
have ranged themselves along the border of the 
apartment. To each one she offers a cup, and then 
pours out the sak^ with a bow, saying, ''Please 
condescend to drink one full.'' With the wine come 
kwashi, that is different kind of cakes, which she 
serves on little oblong brazen dishes. It seems like 
banning with the dessert, but it is quite the proper 
way in Japan. 

While the guests are busy with this appetiser of 
kwashi and sak^, the geisha goes to the comer of the 
room and puts on her evening robes. She does not 
go out of die room to do this, for she Is a lightning- 
change artist, and as the daytime garments are 
sliding from one shoulder the clinging folds of the 
evening gown are upon the other, and with a bit 
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of a shrag and a wriggle the thrush becomes a 
nightingale. 

An assistant binds the robe with a broad sash, tied 
in a square knot behind (which, by the way, is the 
original bustle), and she comes purring among the 
guests once more, bearing tmys loaded with lacquered 
bowls and china cups, containing soups and fish of 
many kinds, until before each guest there is a fair foun- 
dation for an art museum. Then she brings out her 
"samisen," a three-stringed, square-headed ''banjo," 
and, plucking with her "bachi" or "plectrum," tunes it 
to the weirdest key that sounds were ever known to 
give. The sad melody of waters beating on a foreign 
shore as the surf-sprite sings of loneliness— such is 
the geisha's music and her song. As she plays, her 
younger sister dances. Not as we dance here, nor 
as any of the imitation geisha dance. There is little 
motion, but much harmony of line, as she turns about 
and postures and wields her fan so deftly that it 
seems to hover in the air as if it were a moth circling 
above a candle-light Her posing tells more clearly 
than any words might do the story of her elder 
sister's song. It is a love-story alwaj^. It could 
not be anything else when a geisha sings it It is 
not ''Chon Kino," however, unless she is a seaport 
geisha, and a cheap geisha at that ; for " Chon Kino " 
is sung in the lowest places only, and except in sea- 
ports there are no low places in the whole Empire. 

" Chon Kino " is for sailors, and men-of-war's men, 
whom the natives call '' Damyoureyes San." It is 
sung by a class of girls unknown in Japan before 
foreigners arrived. Its origin is not Japanese at all. 
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It came from the early Dutch, who taught it to their 
temporary wives at Deshima, Nagasaki. It is really 
part of a game of forfeits, after the manner of ^ Simon 
says * thumbs up/ ** The usual forfeit after ''Yokohama, 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, hai," is to take off one piece 
of cIoth« This forfeiting continues until there is not 
anjrthing more to take off. Whoever has the most 
on at the end of the game wins. 

Hilary Bell is quite right in his opinion of the tea- 
houses of the seaports and of the geisha who pose 
therein. He says that those geisha would make a 
good man blush. But do not think that the genuine 
geisha — ^those of inland Japan — are not as honest and 
pure-hearted as any woman in the world. It is a 
mistake to suppose that *' geisha " is sjmonymous for 
easy virtue. 

Geisha dancing is often pantomime/ and where a 
half-dozen of them dance together they form a 
theatrical troupe in themselves. They would be 
delighted with their counterparts in foreign theatres, 
but they would be amused, too, at the funny differ- 
ences. Flufiy hair is not Japanese ; petticoats are not 
worn under kimono ; high heels would play sad 
havoc with the delicate tatami that cover Japanese 
floors ; waraji, or rough straw sandals, are not worn 
in the house except in the kitchen. (Geisha either go 
barefoot or in tabi.) Kimono fold round the body with 
the left side over and the right side under, unless the 
wearer is a corpse. Real geisha never hug each other 
nor even hold hands — much less kiss. Geisha do not 
cross their hands over the breast when they bow, 
they bend over as though giving a back for a game 
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of leapfrog. The hands are pressed against {Be knees 
and the spine is horizontal. !^ 

And another thing is conspicuous by its absence in 
the European imitations. It would be a sIlB tbimg 
for the dear little girls if they had not even oSe 
smoke in a whole evening 1 Geisha carry pipes of 
gold and silver bronze, with which th^ enjoy ippuVb, 
one whiff, from time to time taking a pinch of mild 
tobacco from the leather pouch each one has slipped 
into her obe. 

Moreover, it would surprise geisha to know that 
they could be bought and sold easily, as the fore^ 
play-writers represent A geisha is usually Inden- 
tured to a teacher when she is young, or perhaps the 
teacher pays the parents for a release, and then adopts 
the child. But even then she is not owned. Her 
contract, if she is indentured, stipulates a sum on 
payment of which she can be released. If she is 
adopted, and later runs away and marries, there is no 
legal cause for her recovery. Indeed, she does this 
very thing occasionally. Many a Japanese official of 
high rank has been proud of such a helpmeet. 



CHAPTER XIX 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

ONE of our amusements as we strolled about the 
towns we visited was to study the signs along 
the streets. There was human interest in them. But 
a few of those we saw were unique. Yet in spite of 
their oddity they are truly signs of the times ; there 
is some history in telling how they came to be, for 
they are of the period when Japan was stepping from 
her old clothes into her new. Feudalism with its 
daimiyos and military retainers was disappearing, and 
so were caste distinctions. The Government had 
just established a system of schools on a Geiynan- 
American plan, with much English and much mili- 
tary drill, and had set all the youth of the nation 
to school together to gain Western knowledge. 
Children of the four classes of society — warriors, 
farmers, artisans, and merchants, and even of the 
outcast " Etta," met on a common footing for the first 
time. 

Hasami San, the son of Kami San the barber, was 
the equal of the son of the samurai, and the barber 
was happy in the fact Kami San knew nothing 
whatever of fore^ ways. He was of the old r^me, 

lO 
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but he had perfect faith in his Govemmenty and if 
Grovemment favoured foreign ways surely they were 
good. And this English language, too, which aU the 
schools were teaching, so that no matter where one 
went he would hear of the great Peter Parley and 
his History, of Lord Macaulay, and Clive, and Warren 
Hastings, of George Washington and the cherry tree. 
Was not Hasami studying about these things every 
day in classes side by side with gentlefolk ? Surely 
he must put up an English sign to show the world 
that his abode was the home of learning as well as 
other houses, even those of great pretensions. His 
son should have the job— Hasami San who played 
with the children of fighting-men and of the owners 
of many rice-fields, who knew the characters for 
writing " Eigo " — as he called the foreign tongue, and 
who even at this moment was in military uniform, 
drilling to become a soldier in the army of the great 
Mikado. The barber's nose was high. 

Kami San talked of these things to his friend Hige 
San while Hige was receiving a ha'penny's worth of 
treatment He had gone entirely over Hige San's 
face with his thin narrow blade, even to the eyelids, 
and now had hold of his friend's nose and was 
reaming the hair from his nostrils with a tiny gouge- 
shaped razor, that few but a native barber would dare 
to use. 

''The times are changing," he said, as he rolled 
HIge's head a little to the right, twirling his gouge, 
"and when Hasami has leisure from his studies in 
the coming rest days of the school, he shall show by 
the new knowledge that I have the pride to make 
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changes too, keeping by the times closely in my 
business.'' 

Here he lifted Hige San a little^ saying, '' Augustly 
condescend honourable head to elevate/' and b^;an 
to shave the ears. He did so deftly and thoroughly, 
both inside and out. When this was over, and he 
had taken a run round the neck, he struck a tuning- 
fork and put the handle, which had a knob on its end, 
first into one ear and then into the other. The 
tuning-fork gives the customer the impression that 
he can hear himself purr, and so makes him happy. 

Hige San arose shining and beaming, paid his two 
sen, said that Kami San was augustly gloriously ex- 
pertissimo, and declared that an English sign over 
the sliding doors that made the front wall of the 
shop would be an honour to the neighbourhood, a 
sign, in truth, befitting the new era which Tenshi 
Sama, the Son of Heaven, had deigned to honour 
with the name of Meiji — ^the Epoch of Enlightenment 
''Oh, it will be of course a most unworthy and 
disgraceful object, as is everything in my miserable 
shop. But the new language from the wonderful 
people of the West, that it is which I wish to place 
on high," replied the polite Kami San. 

The " rest days " Kami had referred to came soon, 
and Hasami San had the leisure of his first vacation. 
He had learned the alphabet, "aye, bee, shee, dee, 
ee, efoo, jee," etc., and could tell a ** dee " from an 
''oh" almost every time. Besides, he knew many 
words and short sentences from his first reader. He 
could not pronounce "el," it is true, the nearest he 
could come to it was " efoo," as is the case with the 
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general run of Japanese to-day ; such words as " liter- 
ally " and '^ literary " are beyond them, but he could 
draw characters skilfully, English letters being simple 
compared with the Chinese intricacies that youngsters 
learn to write so deftly with a brush. 

So when his father explained the sign idea to him 
he set to work diligently, and by the time the 
holidays were over he had produced an ornament 
over his father^s Chinese lettered sign that filled the 
old man's heart with joy. It was in three lines, which 
he printed and shaded beautifully. It read — 

BARBER 
TO SHAVE BEARD OR TO ORESS 

HAIRS WAY. 

Kami San was the proudest man in town when he 
gazed up at the completed work. He gave a dinner 
to celebrate the event, and had all his friends in for 
the day. Sak^ flowed. There was raw fish, boiled 
fish, grilled fish, and cuttle-fish in profusion, and even 
the hardy little fishes that submit to slicing up alive. 
In the evening he had lanterns all over the front of 
his shop, with special illumination for the sign. 
Geisha strummed their samisens and danced and 
sang, and the guests had so good a time that many 
of them forgot all about going home until Kami San 
awoke them in the morning. 

The fame of the sign spread. Soon it was the envy 
of every one of Kami San's brothers in the ** hairs 
way,'* and of the tradesfolk generally. Those c^ 
them who had sons that had learned the ** aye, bee. 
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shee,*' commanded them to do as Hasami had done, 
and those who had no sons sought to engage 
Hasami's services. Kami San would not hear of 
his boy's neglecting his studies of the wonderful 
Eigo, however, nor the military drills. He was busy, 
too, he said, for customers flocked to him, so that he 
had to hire two more assistants, and he needed 
Hasami himself whenever the youngster had any 
spare time. 

As he said to Hige San one day, as he was shav- 
ing carefully over the tip of his friend's nose and 
giving a curve deftly to his eyebrows, he knew when 
the honourable good thing came his way, he was a 
respecter of signs and would not do anything to 
make a good one common. Except that his son 
had explained to him by means of a dictionary what 
his sign signified, he did not know its meaning, but 
its influence as it shone down on the passing throng 
was agreeable to his ideas, and he proposed not to 
meddle with it. 

Kami San's lack of assistance did not hinder 
matters much, however. The sign craze was on, and 
it lasted longer than the rabbit craze. But then the 
Government put a stop to that, whereas it has never 
interfered with signs. English lettering appeared in 
Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, Hakodate, Kobe,Kiyoto, 
and hundreds of other places, even at the tea-houses 
along the great highways where the jin-riki-sha men 
stopped for a sip of tea and a whifl* from their tiny 
pipes. 

''The tas are restful and for sharpen the minds,'* 
read one of these signs. 
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And another : ** The Genuinely bier buy the health 
for drink." 

And a third : *' Of smokes our tobacco is preasure 
to our Tongue and give the Healthiness to Hers 
and Hesl Also All People by It" 

These little notices in unexpected places relieved 
the monotony of a journey on a dull day. Their 
passing will leave a void Some of them have dis- 
appeared already now that the railway has come, and 
the old Kaido with their inns do little of their former 
business. But those in the towns remain, except 
where they were, like the language of the ** Damyout- 
eyes San," far too frank. The camera has caught 
them, and should Kami San and Hasami San be 
taken up in a chariot of fire, their work would live. 
An ^Etta" who was once an outcast, but is now 
** Heimin," that is a member of the great class that 
includes all but officials and nobles, expanded under 
the radiant announcement over the entrance of his 
leather shop — 

To Trade Hair-Skin Sort Shop. 

An entomologist of some repute in Yokohama, 
who supplied collectors of insects and also silk raisers 
with their " seeds," ornamented the front of his place 
of business with his name and the words — 

Butterfly and Worm Merchants. 

(Does the plural imply that this man has been 
leading a double life ?) 
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The man who safeguards against sun and rain 
declared the fact publicly as follows : — 

A Shop the Kind of Parasol or Umbrella 

AND Sticks, 

and either of *' parasol " or of ^ umbrella and sticks " 
he had great variety. 

Japan looked askance at butchers in the early days 
of the new order. Beef and pork were taboo pretty 
well all over the country. Even now it is not easy 
to get animal food in the small villages of the interior, 
where some Buddhist priests still declare war against 
flesh and wine. But medical advice following a cholera 
scare has had much influence, so that one may see this 
sign to-day exposed boldly to view over a shop — 

COWMEAT AND PiGMEAT. 

In a country where there has been much raw fish, 
especially salmon, and not particularly good drainage 
until William Kinimond Burton took to teaching 
it sanitation, troublesome ailments would occur. To 
one of these Mr. Swiftriver had turned his attention 
with success. His sign read as one straight line — 

Tape-Worm Swiftriver Shop. 

Mr. Pinecape, who dealt in coals, took the public 
into his confidence and confessed the secret of his 
success. Beneath his name and address are these two 
lines — 

Honest, Indistorious make the Cont 
iNUAL Prosperity. 
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Mr. Seedsmally who dealt in so-called temperance 
drinks, which the Japanese call '' gun water " because 
of the ** pop/' got hold of a dictionary in which some- 
one had translated the names of his beverages into 
Japanese phonetic equivalents. These Japanese 
syllables do not conform with extreme nicety to 
English sounds, principally because none of them 
ends in a consonant, but alwa)rs in a vowel, and none 
of them has the sound of **l" in it This is the 
English part of Seedsmall's sign — 

RAMUNE SOUDA SASUPRE ZlNZINBrV^A JINJYAE-L, 

which one sees at a glance to mean Lemon Soda, 
Sarsaparilla, Ginger Beer and Ginger Ale. 

The brilliancy of official uniforms attracted the 
attention of a tailor, and he sought to make business 
amongst the men of the army and navy and the 
Government His sign read — 

Gold Tail Shop. 

Posterior decoration, apparently, was his speciality. 

Another sign, that of a tobacco merchant on Ginza, 
the Bond Street of Tokio, was probably the best 
known in the capital for half a dozen years. It was 
not amusing, for it merely declared the maker's 
brand and where one could find it on sale^ but it 
was ubiquitous. The merchant had taken the con- 
tract to water the city's streets from one end to the 
other on all dry days the year round. The brilliant 
red carts his coolies pulled about told everyone that 
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in the tobacco business Mr. Pinemountain of the 
Ginza was supreme. 

And so one might go on indefinitely quoting signs, 
labels on bottles and cigarette packages, the covers 
of books, and what not, all of them strange and some 
of them incomprehensible, yet all of them signs of 
the effort of Old Japan to become New Japan, an 
efibrt that has been triumphant 



CHAPTER XX 
BOWS AND BALLOTS 

GARDNER and I had the good fortune to be in 
Japan at the time of the first election the 
country ever had. It passed off with the greatest 
decorum and the absence of anjrthing approaching 
ostentation, or even excitement, but it was not 
without some amusing aspects. 

One wonders how the officials stand the strain. 
Election inspectors, for instance, must have rubber 
backs. They need them, for on voting days they 
have, at the lowest calculation, five hundred and 
twenty thousand bows to make, and now the franchise 
has been extended they will soon have to ** ojigi " five 
times as often. That is a great deal of hinge work, 
and demands elasticity and lubrication, especially as 
ojigi does not mean a mere nod of the head. To be 
done properly, the body must double at the hips, 
folding after the manner of a two-foot rule. The 
^ tachiainin," therefore, as the inspectors are called, no 
matter how automatic their early training may have 
made them, have no easy work on balloting days. 
When night comes, and the polls have closed, they 
climb into their jin-riki-shas and go home, to be 

IM 
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shampooed by some blind '' amma ** and restored to 
life. 

Five hundred and twenty thousand bows is a con- 
servative estimate. It allows each voter only one 
ojigi> which is ridiculously low, for it is hardly conceiv- 
able that a voter should approach the inspectors who 
are seated behind the ballot boxes with less than 
half a dozen foldings, and etiquette naturally demands 
that the inspectors should fold, too. It is safe to 
allow three ojigi for each voter, and to declare boldly 
that every general election day in Japan has witnessed 
inspectorial doubling to the extent of one million five 
hundred thousand, or enough to supply the most 
energetic saint with genuflections for a lifetime The 
new franchise, by similar reasoning, implies seven 
million five hundred thousand bows. Allowing a 
hundred foot-pounds to a bow, the energy folded 
ofT into space on voting days is found to be seventy- 
five million foot-pounds; or two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-two horse power. 

It costs something to be polite, and it takes time ; 
but time is plentiful in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
A Japanese needs about a quarter of a minute to 
ojigi. At this rate one man would be occupied con- 
tinuously for 345 years 6 months and 14 days if he 
were to do all the folding himself. 

Japan's population is something over 43,000,000. 
In area the Empire is about a quarter again as large 
as the British Isles, and speaking roughly it has 
one-third more of population. Only about twelve 
per cent of this land is suitable for cultivatioa The 
people, therefore, are crowded together, and large land 
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holdings are not numerous. This accounts in scMne 
measure for the few voters in Japan at present, 
because the franchise v^as limited to men at least 
twenty-five years old, who paid direct taxes on land 
or on incomes of at least fifteen yen. 

As an instance of a result of the operation of this 
law, Tokio, the capital, with a population of 3,000,000 
has had only 7000 voters, or one to every 285 of 
the inhabitants. Almost all of the men entitled to 
vote have availed themselves of the privilege. The 
*' kikenshai" or *' stay-at-homes," have been rare when 
compared to those in some of the elections here in 
England. 

Voting is a semi-private, semi-public act, performed 
with much solemnity and no disorder. No one 
besides the voter and the inspectors is allowed in 
the polling booth while the function is in pn^^ress. 
The inspectors are the Mayor, or the headman of the 
district, and two or four other men chosen by him. 
They may be all of the same political faith, and, if 
inclined to do so, could manipulate the ballots to 
their own advantage materially. The law says noth- 
ing about bi-partisan Inspection Boards. 

Another opportunity these ofiidals have to help 
their friends along is in advising the voters how to 
vote. They may even fill out the ballot for him, if 
he does not wish to do it himself. His education 
may not extend to Chinese characters, and not caring 
to use the humble syllabic form, he begs the inspectors, 
with many ojigi, to do the names of the candidates for 
him in Chinese. 

The ballot-box is almost an idol in the eyes of the 
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newly enfranchised natives. Indeed, they approach 
it with a reverence beyond that accorded to the 
temple images of Buddha. They are used to 
Buddha's images, but the ballot-box is still mysteri- 
ous* In the eyes of the older natives it is a fearful 
matter for a private citizen to take it upon himself to 
make suggestions to the Government Indeed, it is 
a manifestation of effrontery which in former days 
would have been punished by death, not only of the 
presumptuous citizen but often of his entire family. A 
ballot is certainly a suggestion, and so the old men 
stand in awe of it. 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE FLOWERS OF TOKIO 

IT rained fire one night when we were in the 
capital. The air was full of flying shingles all 
ablaze. A beautiful sight to those with tile roofs 
over them, but hardly so if one were under thatch. 
'*Tokio no hana," said Okashi, who had appeared 
the day before to ascertain our whereabouts. Trans- 
lated literally, ''Tokio no hana'' means "Tokio's 
flower/' translated freely, it means ''fire." Fire is 
the flower of Tokio. Any Japanese carpenter will 
tell you that, and the bigger the hana is the better 
he likes it, for the more work there will be for 
him. 

The carpenter ranks high in the artisan dass, and 
in the popular mind Daiku San, as he is called, is 
still next to samurai, above the farmer and far above 
the merchant He is therefore an important man, 
and when he is happy it is well to rejoice with him. 
Do not be vexed if you find him purring at your 
front gate as you rush out to notify the nearest 
policeman that your house is on fire. Rather tell 
him where the sak6 is, and b^ him to help himself 

IM 
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and to take home what he does not drink as a present 
to his family. 

He will do his prettiest in building a new house 
for you a few days later, and describe you to his 
co-labourers as a man of noble birth* Thus stimu- 
lated, the product of their labour will be excellent, 
and you will stand well with the community. In 
Tokio it is expected that a house will bum down 
about once in seven years (in some sections once in 
three years was the rule). There are plenty of excep- 
tions, but rents are calculated on this basis. The 
owner reckons to get his money back with interest 
in that time, and then is quite ready to build 
anew. 

A large fire in Tokio means good times, and a 
picnic always. The first thing a man does when he 
is burned out is to banquet all his friends. His 
credit is good under the circumstances, and a lack of 
ready cash is no hindrance to festivity. The more 
houses he has lost the greater banquet he will serve, 
and Daiku San will be much in evidence. He will 
assist in opening a koku of SBki with generous 
dexterity, and will stand by till the last drop of the 
forty gallons has been distributed. He will aid in the 
distribution of balls of rice, neatly rolled up in jackets 
of raw fish, assuring each guest in turn that there is 
nothing like the fires that bloom in the spring, and 
that in Tokio it is always spring. 

Figures do not lie, but in statements about fires in 
Japan they are misleading. A *^ griffin " reading in 
the Mail of a fire of one hundred houses, would think 
it a conflagration; but nothing less than one thou- 
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sand is a conflagration in the Mikado's Empire, and 
a thousand make only a small one. 

Bishop Williams of the American Episcopal Church 
looked out of his study window one pleasant evening 
watching a fire two miles away, and then retired to 
dream that the inevitable festivities of the morrow 
were interfering with his mission services. Three 
hours later his boy aroused him with the words, 
^ Confls^rration's wrath encroaches precipitately /' and 
the good Bishop escaped in a robe not prescribed by 
canon. His dreams were all too true. Eighteen 
thousand houses disappeared in smoke, and Tokio was 
on a spree for two weeks. The greatest fire of all was 
away back in i5S7i when over one hundred thousand 
people lost their lives. 

Houses in Japan, however, signify less than in 
England. They are really roofs on pegs. The walls 
are sliding doors — ^'amado" on the outside, along 
the outer edge of the " engawa " or verandahs ; '^ shoji " 
along the inner edge, which shut off the engawa from 
the living-rooms; and ^karakami" or fusuma. All 
these can be lifbed out of their grooves easily and 
carried off. Even the tatam! are not fastened down, 
and they can be hurried away if there is a half-hour's 
warning. 

All but the poorest houses have ''kura," alleged 
fire-proof buildings, near at hand, into which every- 
thing of value may be stored away. These kura are 
of mud, plaster, and tile, and look to be impervious 
to heat; but the radiance of ''Tokio no hana*' is 
often too much for them, and they crumble into 
dust 
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Fire engines are used to throw water on the fire- 
men, not on the fire. That would be an utter waste. 
Few of the pumps, which generally are worked by 
man power, throw more of a stream than ordinary 
garden hose — just about enough to keep the firemen 
soppy and steaming. With his heavily padded 
'' kimono," short in the skirt and bound to his waist, 
like a Norfolk jacket, his combination of tights and 
leggings, his blue mitts and pointed hood, and his 
long, barbed pole, Hitashi, the fireman, prances about 
in the smoke and the glare of the flatnes, pulling 
down everything to clear a path to leeward and so 
starve the fire. He looks like a devil, but he is only 
an acrobat. 

Whenever there is a lull he will perform on a 
bamboo ladder — ^standing on his head on the top 
rung, and doing other difficult feats. He will be 
in for the picnic, too, along with the carpenter. On 
January 4 each year the firemen give a grand 
parade in Tokio, and do their clever tricks at fre- 
quent halting-places along the route. 

The combination of kerosene lamp and earthquake 
produces many ''Tokio no hana," and similar blossoms 
in other parts of Japan. Instinctively everyone runs 
to the lamps when the house begins to shake. 
Another cause of fire is the lucifer match, still in 
use among the poorer people. 

A record of Tokio fires in the last two hundred and 
sixty years shows the district where they are most 
prevalent. This is called the fire district, and within 
its boundary shingle roofs are prohibited. Tin roofs 
are not yet introduced. There is, however, a greatly 
II 
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improved system of waterworks in Tokio, and with 
hydrants and better engines " Tokio no hana " may 
some day be a l^end only. 

At present, however, it flourishes, and is taken as 
a guarantee of joyous times — a truthful herald of 
prosperity. 



CHAPTER XXII 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN DAYS 

OUR life on the west coast, especially when we 
were among the mountains with the Noto 
folk (most of whom had never seen a foreigner), 
helped us to understand what Japan had been» and 
to appreciate the gigantic work she has accomplished 
in recent years. The difference between the Japan 
of to-day and that of two-score years ago astounds 
one. She has done in forty years much that other 
nations have been four hundred in accomplishing. 
Her system for this accomplishment was marvellous. 
She had, for instance, the greatest kindergarten that 
ever was, greater than ever will be again probably. 
It was a kindergarten that included a whole nation, 
both young folk and old, . but chiefly it was for 
those who had attained their growth. 

This kindergarten for grown-ups was unique. 
What other country in the world ever reorganised 
its "Society'* over night, and ordered "everybody 
as was anybody ** to begin living on an entirely new 
plan at once? That is practically what Japan did. 
She was just emerging from feudalism, the feudalism 
of the Far East, which represented a social order 
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developed during centuries in which the outside 
worid was shut away by laws of extraordinary 
stringency. Then foreign powers demanded treaty 
rights. Japan awoke. The civilisation of the West 
fascinated her as she opened her eyes after her long 
rest, and she determined to win for herself a place 
in tiie first rank of the nations of the world. She 
has been accomplishing her purpose, to the wonder 
and admiration of all. 

To understand how much she has done, one must 
consider what she was some thirty-five years ago, and 
compare her condition then with her condition now. 
She was as feudal in 1 870 as Europe was in 1 50a She 
could not then find entrance to the comity of nations. 
Now she is a world power. Thirty years ago Japan 
knew practically nothing of Western customs, though 
she had a most elaborate ceremonial, one that pro- 
vides for all possible emergencies of her own social 
conditions. 

Many of these ceremonies were of great dignity, 
impressiveness, and even beauty, but they were quite 
out of harmony with European customs, and she 
decided to throw all overboard and to start again, 
to forget in a day all she knew of that formal 
picturesqueness which a thousand years had been 
developing. The samurai, or gentleman, laid aside 
his swords, those symbols of the spirit of Old Japan, 
which he held dearer than any price in gold could 
purchase ; he gave up his silken robes ; cut off 
his queue ; let the hair grow on the crown of his 
head, and put himself into pantaloons and a frock- 
coat. 
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Here appeared some of the amusing features of 
the transformation. He bought a silk hat as an aid 
to the new civilisation, a tile that settled down and 
wobbled on his ears as though coaxing his head to 
grow. This hat he delighted to brush the wrong 
way. hi those days anything did for a shirt, and 
the laundry-man had not arrived When he did 
come he had to explain what his business was, and 
why folks should patronise him. Sometimes the 
man of New Japan went the frock-coat one better, 
and put on a dress-suit whenever he went forth. 
He was determined to prepare himself for the time 
when his country should rank as high as any 
European power, — should be the England of the 
East, — and if clothes would do it, it should not be 
his fault were that ambition not accomplished. 

To the foreigner it looked a bit odd to see a man 
of forty and a youngster of four toddling down the 
Ginza of a summer morning in swallow-tails and 
chimney-pots, but their action was significant It 
meant that Old Japan was dead. Sometimes these 
dress-suits had pink linings. One man, a copper 
miner, who had prospered in his business, gave to 
each of his coolies that had served faithfully in the 
mines one of these pink-lined suits as a New Year's 
gift The coolies were delighted with the garments, 
and wore them proudly along with their " kasa " or 
umbrella-like headgear. 

The disappearance of the old customs went on 
rapidly — and what a spectacle the disappearing 
process offered onlookers. In the transformation 
from old to new there was much that was sad. 
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much that was joyous, and a litd^ necessarily, that 
on the surface was ridiculous. 

Government had established its gigantic kinder- 
garten (and in Japan, the land of topsy-turvy, a 
kindergarten for men and women is not a contradic- 
tion), it had brought foreign instructors from the 
world over, in each department, and had sent a 
steady stream of students abroad to study in 
America and Europe. As these students returned, 
the Government dropped off the foreigners, until 
few indeed are in Government employ to-day — 
though many are living comfortably at home on 
pensions after twenty years of service in the Land 
of the Rising Sun. Japan owes them much, but 
there is gratitude on both sides. 

The " Kobusho," or Board of Public Works, which 
went out of existence in 1885, had charge of bring- 
ing in whatever Japan wished from the world outside. 
Marquis Ito, often Prime Minister, had charge of the 
Kobusho in early days, and Viscount Hayashi, [now 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of St James, 
was Ito's right-hand man. The work gave them 
grand opportunity for learning foreign business- 
methods, but the clerks did not carry out our 
instructions as to orders going abroad quite as a 
clerk in an English office would. One order to the 
Kobusho's London agent read as follows :<— 

Urgent Send to Tokio at once as follows : — 

I Professor of Electrical Science. 

1 Do. Mining. 

2 Blast Furnaces. 
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And in due course the London agent forwarded 
an invoice declaring that he had sent out for 
Yokohama^ Japan, by steamer Maru, four items 
as per order, to wit — 

I Professor of Electrical Science. 

1 Do. Mining. 

2 Blast Furnaces. 

Both of the learned companions of the blast 
furnaces are in England now. They did well by 
Japan, far better than the furnaces, which became 
part of a steel plant that cost the country 6,000,000 
yen (£6ooflOo) and came to nought 

The Kobusho was a busy place. Its duty was to 
furnish the stuff-*-mental, moral, and physical — for 
equipping some 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 people 
with a bran new civilisation. It went in strong 
for scientists. It imported all the kinds there 
were, Tokio was as a white ant-hill. Engineers 
swarmed over the city and the country round. 
Government contemplated a minute survey of the 
Empire, and bought a full equipment for a splendid 
surveyor - general's office in the capital, together 
with a great number of instruments for the survey- 
ing parties. The temporary office was of wood, 
and there a large corps of engineers worked for a 
year or so. Government had engaged them for six 
years, or until the job should be over. It found 
the work difficult and expensive. One night the 
office burned down and its contents went up in 
smoke. To get out new materials and then begin 
all over again ''would be a great bother," said the 
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Kobosho, so Govanment thanked the engineers 
kindly for their work, paid them in full for six years, 
and they returned to their respective countries. 

The Government scheme of Europeanisation in- 
cluded cooking in its kindergarten course. It encour- 
aged beefsteak and rice curry and bottled beer. This 
gave rise to a unique lot of foreign signs and labels, 
such as " Bottled by Pale Ale & Co " on an imitation 
of a famous English stamp. Over one shop was 
this : ^ Rendezvous pour la Garde Imperiale, sale for 
a plat of food, sale for a glass of wine." Not far from 
this was this combination : ** Literary. Coffee House 
cafe de Billiard." (Billiards, called " Tamasuki," is a 
delight to the Japanese, who are expert players.) 
Another sign was : *' A Sole Manufacturer of Confec- 
tion " ; and another, though not referring to food, was 
" Iron Foundry " — it was over the gateway of an Eye 
Infirmary, Basil Hall Chamberlain, in his delightful 
Tfung^s Japanese^ has given many more. 

Some of the signs that one used to see in Nagasaki, 
an English publisher would not venture to print for 
sale. Nagasaki is a seaport, the only kind of place 
in Japan that possesses " dives," and these dives stated 
their business frankly in language the dive keepers 
had learned from sailors. These keepers had visiting 
cards, equally frank, which they distributed smilingly. 

With such misunderstandings of what the envi^ 
Europeans held to be proper, as well as what they 
held to be improper, were other misapprehensions. 
A not unnatural digression from iU rigeur was to 
ladle out soup into finger-bowls. Finger-bowls are 
much the shape of the pretty lacquered cups in which 
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Japanese serve their soup. The soup at a European 
food-feast might come to the table in a tureen, or a 
wash-basin, or in anything that would hold soup. In- 
deedy there were strange vessels on the Tokio tables 
at timeSy and the confusion as to the purposes of 
European earthenware utensils gave foreign guests 
various sensations of mirth, astonishment, and even 
horror. 

In the early days of the kindergarten, foreigners 
travelling in Japan went to the hospitals and to the 
chemists for their beefsteaks and their beer. This 
was because Japan was Buddhist, and the inhabitants 
generally would have nothing to do with either of 
these things until medical men introduced them. 
These ph)rsicians and surgeons, with their ideas 
acquired abroad, were shocking infidels in the eyes of 
the populace at first But when the "infidels" 
pointed out that the lai^e and fair and strong bar- 
barians, who " knew everything," ate beef and drank 
beer — and did not have the cholera, the natives gave 
heed. Now one finds beef and beer the country 
over. 

It was hard for the Japanese to drink milk, however, 
harder than it is for Americans to eat high game. 
But here, too, the medical man prevailed. Foreigners 
drank milk, therefore the natives would. Officials 
set the example nobly. Every morning at eleven 
o'clock the milkman called at the various Government 
bureaus and made his ostentatious rounds. Not an 
official escaped. Each one received his proper portion 
of the potent potion, and drank it— a liqueur-glassfuL 
At the "Kaitakushi Jo Gakko," or Girls' School, 
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belonging to the Colonisation Bureau in Sappuio, oo 
the northern island of Yezo, the young women early 
learned to wonder at the ways of foreigners. The 
mistress of the dormitories made each drink a mixture 
of tgg and claret, like the American claret-flip, every 
night before retiring. The girls did not like i1^ but 
'* no flip no futon " was the order, and up so far north 
as Sappuro futon are desirable. 

With the coming of the railways and the trams 
there were many things for the kindergartener to 
leam. One was time. They had had the most 
indefinite appreciation of that It was odd to them 
that trains would not wait, that I2X) would not do well 
enough for the 1 145, or that the engineer could be so 
absurd as to start up at 3.29 exactly. To the native 
mind, " exactly " did not mean " exactly exactly," it 
meant approximately, that is to within thirty minutes 
or an hour, or on the same morning or afternoon. 
The trams, too, were disobliging. They kept to a 
regular route, and would not diverge for those who 
wished to do a little shopping a quarter of a mile or 
so round this turning or round that The guards had 
a hard time of it trying to explain clearly that a tram 
was different from a jin-riki-sha. Guards at the 
railway stations had their troubles also. The natives 
persisted in leaving their clogs outside just as they 
did when entering a house. It was a great bother 
for the guard to get all the shoes into the coaches 
before the train started. He could not pretend to 
sort them, and pairs that should have gone half-way 
only often went to the end of the line. 

As soon as the dress-suit and the frock-coat had 
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established themselves in favour, along with the 
white gloves, which for some time all officials wore to 
their respective bureaus in the morning, they became 
imperative. A certain General who chanced to be in 
Tokio at the time of the Mikado's Chrysanthemum 
Show at Akusaka learned the value in which the 
Japanese held the frock-coat The show is by far the 
most wonderful of its kind in the world, one of the 
single plants there has over six hundred blossoms grow- 
ing on it The General loved flowers, and admired 
the ** kiku," as the Japanese call the chrysanthemums. 
He had an invitation to go to the show, but his frock- 
coat was in Yokohama and there was no time to get 
it. Without one, nobody not possessing wings could 
get in, and even then he would not be allowed to 
alight So the General, rather a large man, borrowed 
a coat from one of the Japanese officials at the 
Foreign Office. Thus arrayed he was a picture to 
remember. The only wonder greater than that the 
General got into that coat is that he was able to get 
out. But he saw the flowers. After that, so long as 
he stayed in Japan, he would not go across the road 
unless he had a frock-coat ready for emergencies. 

The Empress set the new fashion for women, and 
appeared at Chirini's Circus in magnificent " yofuku," 
or foreign dress, which she had ordered from Berlin. 
She had also a German Master of Ceremonies to 
educate the Court in the art of how to behave though 
uncomfortable. Corsets and all came with the new 
apparel, and it was rather difficult at first to persuade 
the wearers to use them right side up, the Japanese 
figure being somewhat of an inversion. 
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With foreign dress came the idea that a woman 
was an individual rather than merely a thing, and 
that she should receive consideration. In her native 
kimono she had always stepped aside that the men 
mi^t go first. Men had gone first alwajrs in all 
things. But with the aid of the yofuku Japan was 
able to illustrate the idea that women should take 
precedence. Chivalry depended on the petticoat, and 
as chivalry was a fine thing in the West, the Japanese 
must have it So in skirts the Japanese lady led the 
way, and received attentions that bewildered her» for 
never before had she spoken to a man other than her 
husband except at the distance of several mats, and 
with the greatest possible formality. 

She had dancing lessons, too, for the Government 
saw that balls were an institution in all foreign 
capitals, and naturally it wished Japan's representa- 
tives to be prepared to enjoy them in the proper 
spirit All the Cabinet Ministers, the Governor of 
Tokio, and the great swells generally, each gave a ball 
every winter, and the officials went as part of their 
duty, but it was hard work. The floors of the ball- 
room were so slippery. It was much more fun to 
take a run and to slide across them as boys go on the 
ice than to spin about top fashion, holding a woman 
round the waist for the first time and dancing with 
her publicly. It must have been strange for a gentle- 
man of Japan who had never so much as touched a 
woman's hand before in his life, or had never paid 
even a formal call on women -folk. Except with 
geisha at some dinner or other, he had never had 
conversation with a woman other than members of 
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his household, yet here he was with his arm round a 
woman he had seen for the first time that evening, 
who was fully as embarrassed as he, for she knew how 
to talk to other women only, and he must whirl 
round and round to music that was altogether un- 
intelligible to him, and must try to be entertaining 
at the same time. Truly European civilisation was 
wonderful ! 

The members of the staff at the ** Gwaimusho," the 
Foreign Office, had to pay particular attention to all 
things relating to European customs, for they were to 
make up the various diplomatic corps abroad. So they 
learned French, frock-coats, dress-suits, and dancing, 
as hard as they could. English they knew, of course, 
for all the schools taught that more than any other 
one subject French they needed for the Court, and 
for diplomacy, and to read the names of the strange 
things they had to eat They mastered these details 
with remarkable thoroughness, and to-day the Japanese 
diplomat is at his ease the world over — an interesting 
fact when one considers all his country has had to 
learn to teach him. He should be as proud as one 
can be, righteously. A glimpse at the past must 
make him so. 

Less than two -score years ago the provinces of 
Japan were under great barons, or daimiyos, who 
in turn were under the Shogun, the political ruler of 
the country. The Shogun indeed acknowledged the 
Mikado as the supreme ruler of Dai Nippon, but 
nevertheless kept him shut up in Kiyoto in absolute 
seclusion, as a deity whom it would be blasphemous 
even so much as to look upon. So the people knew 
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litde of the Mikado except as an invisible god. They 
knew the Shogun was the real ruler, though they 
never saw him either, for when he travelled along any 
street or any road the advance guard closed all 
houses, ordered everyone to go within and bow to 
the ground, and forbade so much as peeping. The 
retainers would have cut down anyone whom they 
had so much as suspected of looking out Shoguns 
had ruled as Mayors of the Palace, and Prime 
Ministers and Generalissimos, since the middle of 
the twelfth century, but an historian discovered that 
formerly the Mikado had ruled actually as well as 
theoretically. This, with the rise of Shintoism, the 
ancient mytholc^cal cult of Japan, jealousy of the 
Tokugawa family, who held the Shogunate from 1603 
to 1867, and the arrival of the foreigners who came 
in after Commodore Perry had made a treaty 
the Shogun in 1854, brought about a revolution 
ended in the disappearance of the Sheens for good 
and all, and the reappearance of the Mikado after an 
invisibility of seven centuries. 

Now, not only are the Japanese proficient in 
diplomacy and in statecraft, but they have great 
scientific attainments too. They have the largest 
battleships afloat, and an army that is ready the 
moment it is needed. They lead the world far and 
away in biology. They are in the veiy first rank of 
chemists, and their schools have some features that 
other seats of learning lack. There is, for instance, 
in the ** Dai Gakko/' or Imperial University, in Tokio, 
a Chair of Seismology and a Chair of Sanitary 
Engineering. 
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When, so to speak, the Japanese was in a baby 
carriage himself, he developed this device for infants 
into the jin-riki-sha, which has now come to be the 
ordinary means of locomotion in the chief cities of 
the Far East, in China, Straits Settlements, India, and 
even Africa. 

He has taught the whole world decoration. Where- 
ever one goes now, Japanese art is in evidence. How 
innumerable are the homes it has helped to beautify I 
Professor Chamberlain says : '* In the days before 
Japanese art became known to Europe, people then 
used to consider it essential to have the patterns on 
plates, cushions, and what not, arranged with 
greometrical accuracy. If on the right hand there 
was a Cupid looking to the left, then on the left 
hand there must be a Cupid of exactly the same size 
looking to the right, and the chief feature of the 
design was invariably in the exact centre. The 
Japanese artisan artists have shown us that this 
mechanical symmetry does not make for beauty. 
They have taught us the charm of irregularity, and 
if the world owe them but this one lesson, Japan 
may yet be proud of what she has accomplished." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
IN TRADE 

IT was odd to us that the '' shraff " should be in- 
variably Chinese, but he was. Whenever we 
had occasion to call at a foreign counting-house in 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, Kobe, or wherever it might be, 
the man that counted the money was a long-queued 
Celestial in flowing robes, never a short-haired, frock- 
coated subject of the Mikado. And this in Japan 1 — 
where the natives had held .'all China in contempt 
until they whipped her so soundly and speedily that 
the contempt changed into pity ! 

"Why is it?" asked Gardner. "Can't Japanese 
count?" 

Okashi said they could count well enough, but that 
Japanese gentlemen (samurai like himself) abhorred 
the touch of money, and no other class could be 
trusted to count it honestly. 

We knew that our precious landlord's dislike of the 

medium of exchange would not allow money to 

remain near him if there were any possible way of 

getting rid of it, but we did not know that he could 

count. There was truth in what he said, however. 

His statement merely lacked comprehensiveness. 

ire 
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When Gardner asked an English friend about the 
shraffs, the man replied — 

** Yes, we have the Chinaman every time, if we can 
get him. We can trust him. We can't trust the 
natives. We have tried them and it doesn't do. 
Come over to the go-downs and TU show you 
something. 

'' There/' he said, when we had reached the ware- 
houses, "those three buildings are half-full of stuff 
one or other of us has got from home, on positive 
orders. They would be full up, if we had not given 
a lot of machinery away to make room for other 
goods that had to come in out of the rain. The men 
who gave us the orders are among the richest mer- 
chants in Yokohama, but while the goods were on 
the way they changed their minds, or exchange went 
against them. That left the orders on our hands. 

"Now a Chinaman would not have treated us 
that way. He would take what he had ordered, 
^<^n if he lost by it, because he would be unwilling 
^-^o * lose his face ' — ^that is, his credit 

" When I was first over, a Japanese merchant whom 
I had met several times pleasantly, and had had 
some small business dealings with in London, wanted 
a thousand bolts of flannel. I gave him the price, 
which he said was satisfactory, and then I cabled for 
the goods. A few days later he came in and said 
he wanted a dozen cows, I told him that cows 
weren't much in my line, but I knew an agent in 
Seattle who could get him twelve hundred if he 
wished. We talked over the price he was willing to 
pay, and incidentally I remarked that I had re- 

T3 
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cdved word from home that the flannel was on the 
way. 

" ' Yes/ he said ; ' but now I do not wish flannel ; I 
need cows.' 

" ' You do not mean cows instead of flannel 7 ' 

"'Yes.' 

" * But I have ordered the flannel. It is already on 
the way. It is too late to change.' 

** ' Probably that may be so^' he replied, * but as I 
do not desire the flannel I hope you will obtain cows 
instead.' 

'*I did not order cows, but the flannel came 
promptly enough. I have part of it still. The rest 
I sold at a loss of 25 per cent to the very man I had 
ordered it for in the first place. No one else would 
touch it To all that I said to him he only answered, 
' Shikataga nai,' which means * doing way is not,'— or, 
* the joke is on you.' It was a good lesson for me, 
just what I needed to fit me for business over here. 
Why, my present partner has been here twenty-five 
years and says he hasn't found a man he can trust 
yet — that is, among the natives. 

" Here's a good instance, right here in your Things 
Japanese. I knew the parties, and Professor Chamber* 
lain has stated the case accurately. 

'' Kimura is rich. He used to be the manager of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank. When this happened he 
was a director, and even now he is President of the 
Yokohama Guild. So you can see his standing is 
good. Just let me read you this. It is a fair 
sample : — 

"'May 29, 1894. Messrs. Cornes & Co. of Yoko- 
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hamai sold to Mr. Kimura Rdmon, for delivering in 
September and October, one hundred bales of yam, 
** Purple Hokuroku " quality, but to be marked with 
a red ticket instead of a purple. On arrival of the 
goods, Mr. Kimura refused to take delivery on the 
plea of difference of colour in the ticket These 
tickets are the ordinary marks the trade uses in 
distinguishing grades and qualities. Finding it 
impossible to get him to make a settlement of any 
kind, Messrs. Cornes & Co. decided to take the case 
into court; but, before doing so, they, for reasons 
peculiar to this country, placed a statement of the 
dispute before the Yam Traders' Guild of Yoko- 
hama. This body replied that another application 
should be made to the firm by Mr. Kimura, failing 
which it would endeavour to bring the two parties 
together, and, failing that again, the case might be 
filed. Upon this Mr. Kimura was again approached. 
He asked for time to consider, and was given until 
March 10. The reply having been received by 
March 15, and Messrs. Comes being anxious to 
avoid litigation, they requested the personal inter- 
vention of three prominent members of the Guild. 
But Mr. Kimura refused even to discuss the matter 
with them. The case was at length taken into court 
"* After several hearings, beginning on May 16, 
before Judge Akiyama and two assistants, judg- 
ment was postponed at the request of defendant till 
July 9. Three days before tiiis term, namely on 
July 6, the standing committee of the Guild waited 
on the foreign firm to inform them that unless they 
agreed to withdraw the suit and accept as a settle- 
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ment the delivery of thirty-five bales (cancelling the 
sale of the remaining sixty-five bales) at contract 
price, and waive all charges, no dealer w&uldbe allowed 
to call at their office. Messrs. Comes declined these 
terms, but on the following day (July 7) oflfered to 
withdraw the suit, provided Mr. Kimura would take 
delivery of fifty bales at contract price, and pay half 
interest and fire assurance. These offers the Guild 
declined. Judgment was delivered on July 9 to the 
following effect: — 

^ * Defendant to take delivery of the hundred bales, 
and to pay the sum of $29,528.59, together with 
insurance ($837.70), interest ($139.61), and go-down 
rent ($112), minus ninety days usually allowed pend- 
ing delivery.' 

^ ' On July 18 a general meeting of the Yokohama 
Guild was held, with the result that Mr. Kimura's 
action was fully indorsed, and Messrs. Comes con- 
demned to a boycott in which the dealers in Tokio, 
Nagoya, and other important towns were to be asked 
to join. The next incident was a visit to Messrs. 
Comes by representatives of the Tokio Guild, who 
came to say that they were determined to settle the 
dispute, and that unless their arbitration were accepted 
they would join the boycott Messrs. Comes having 
previously ascertained from an eminent Japanese 
lawyer that Japanese law could afford them no 
redress, were coqipelled to accept the Tokio Guild's 
offer of arbitration, and were thereupon informed 
that Mr. Kimura would take delivery within sixty 
days of the hundred bales at $93^ per picul, the 
foreign firm to pay their own legal expenses. This, 
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which meant a loss of over $2500, had perforce to 
be submitted to/ 

*^ Now that is the sort of thing that happens every 
time a foreigner tries to force a native. The native 
has all the advantage on his side, and he uses it.'' 

** Well, why don't you merchants unite against the 
Guild — ^boycott the boycotters ? " asked Gardner. 

" There are too many kinds of us," was the reply, 
" and only one kind of native. You can't do much 
uniting in a community that is Chinese, English, 
American, German, French, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Indian, Parsee, and what not Even the white for- 
eigners can't keep together. If we were only English 
and Americans we could accomplish something, but 
when it comes to getting Frenchmen to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Germans — amgespidt I " 

We got pretty much the same story from every 
merchant that we spoke to. Some of them would 
allow the Japanese merchants no sense of business 
decency whatever, while others said it was not so 
much actual dishonesty as total ignorance of the 
principles of trade, and no idea of the value of 
credit. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, told us that it 
was not dieir fault, for they had not enough capital 
to take great risks or to wait long for things to come 
from Europe. One man said — 

"It is very hard to take things that we do not 
need. It is not our fault that the foreign merchant 
has to order things from a long way off. Nor is it 
our fault if exchange varies. Why should we lose 
money by such causes? Then, too, when* we began 
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to trade with foreigners they sold us many worthless 
things. We could not judge values of imports in the 
early days of foreign intercourse. We trusted foreign 
merchants and they took advantage of our ignorance. 
Now they are suffering from the bad examples they 
set us." 

It is probably true that those samurai who tried to 
be merchants s^er the break up of the feudal system 
were soon in a bad way. They trusted foreign agents 
implicitly, with sad results. It was not only the 
foreigner, however. Merchants of their own race 
treated them badly. There have been many queer 
instances of these business methods. Some of them 
show that a native can 'Mo" another native as 
complacently as he can do a foreigner. One lager 
beer brewing company, for instance, which does an 
enormous business, abstained a long time from paying 
dividends because it needed the money for bottles 
which had to be imported. The directors, as in- 
dividuals, bought the bottles and sold them to the 
company. The stock-holders paid, and the individual 
directors pocketed the profits, which quite ate up all 
chance for dividends. A native told us that the 
bottle business was very pleasant, the net gain being 
about 600 per cent 

Another lot of directors who were pretty well under 
the control of one of the wealthy merchants put up 
a hat factory under American supervision, and fitted 
it with the best English machinery. The merchant 
received ;f5, ids. for every £1 he spent for the 
machinery, — so the superintendent told us. The 
merchant had the advantage of knowing what 
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machinery was worth, while the stock - holders to 
whom he sold it had no idea at alL Business was 
dull on account of the low duty on imported hats, so 
the merchant made less money than he had hoped. 
He must devise a plan. What his plan was none 
except himself knows, but one n^ht the factory 
burned down. 

The fire was a good example of '' Tokio no hana/' 
for the whole force of working men and women had 
a grand picnic by the ruins the next day. There 
was no limit to the sakd and the rice and fish, and 
other things that Japanese picnickers are fond of. 
Then the directors ordered a new set of machines 
from England, and charged the company seven 
prices instead of five. 

Japanese courts recognise the lack of business 
sense and training on the part of those who appear 
before them, and deal paternally with the contestants. 
When a breach of contract comes up for investigation, 
the interested parties go over the contracts and agree- 
ments carefully and explain every item to the best 
of their ability. Then the court studies the con- 
ditions under which the contract would needs be 
carried out if the contractor should go on with his 
work. If it finds no obstacle in the way of fulfilment, 
it decides against the contractor ; but if it finds the 
contractor had miscalculated, and would lose money 
were he to go on with the work, it decides for him, as 
manifestly it would be a hardship were he forced to 
work without profit 

The court communicates with the man who let the 
contract, saying, " Oki no doku Sama " and ** Shikata 
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ga nal" most graciously. Then it su^^ests that he 
make a new contract and give the other party a 
better chance. This is a method of procedure liardly 
calculated to develop business acumen or the courage 
that is so often necessary for successful enterprise. 

Feudalism had much to do with the disgrace at- 
taching to trade — ^feudalism and the policy of isolation, 
which early missionary meddling with Japanese State 
affairs forced upon die country early in the seven- 
teenth century. The Shogun, Tokugawa lyeyzsa, was 
in control then. He discovered that the Dominicans 
and Franciscans had political as well as spiritual ends 
in view. He believed they were advance agents of 
Spain and Portugal, and, being adverse to having 
Japan become the possession of a foreign power, he 
cleared the country of Christians, though only after 
furious persecutions, and then shut it up. One Dutch 
ship a year visited Nagasaki, and that was the extent 
of Japan's foreign intercourse until Commodore Perry's 
arrival in 1853. 

During these years, whatever Japan may have 
known of foreign business ways she naturally forgot, 
while at the same time the class organisation of 
society continued. The feudal idea was that the 
only honourable men, except scholars and some 
priests, were military. The merchant was at the foot 
of the social ladder. He had almost no rights at all. 
Politically he was a cipher. He did not venture to 
call his life his own. His wit and his cunning were 
all he could depend upon. If he had a dispute with 
samurai, and the samurai cut him down, there would 
be one less merchant for the next census to report ; 
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the law would not call a member of the military class 
to account for trying his sword on a mere trades- 
man ; and anyway merchants should be patient and 
respectful. So it was that society having denied 
honour to merchants for many centuries, its possession 
became valueless, and appreciation of it disappeared. 

Now, however, there is a serious attempt at im- 
provement, as we learned in talking to one of the 
leading men in the Japanese Consular service. Gard- 
ner had quoted the Comes-Kimura incident, and the 
Consul had deplored the conditions that made such a 
thing possible. 

** We are working hard," he said, " to show merchants 
the value of credit I think the fact that the Chinese 
have good credit is rather shaming our folk into 
better methods. I sometimes quote to them what 
one of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration's managers said in favour of the Chinese. 
He puts them quite at the top of the list of those 
who are trustworthy. He told me that in the 
Shanghai Bank the business with Chinese in twenty- 
five years amounted to over ;^32,ooo,ooo^ and that 
there had never been a defalcation, so far as he knew. 
I show our merchants how much more business they 
would do if they had credit, and I make a point of 
having the Japanese merchants abroad give data from 
time to time to illustrate foreign business methods. 
Besides this, the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce is sending out " Jitsu Renshiu Sei," or practical 
trade students, whose business it is to study markets 
all over the world, and report to the various Chambers 
of Commerce in Japan. These students are under the 
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consuk in various parts of the world, and really sup- 
plement their work. 

** This has helped us to develop our manofSEictares 
on paying lines, and has already increased the nation's 
wealth. With every recommendation from these 
sources the Minister has coupled the strongest pos- 
sible plea for fair and honourable commercial dealing, 
and the various Chambers are awaking to the fact 
that credit is a most desirable asset'' 



CHAPTER XXIV 
DIVING BELLES 

IT is odd that in a country where woman counts 
for so little there should be some households in 
which she rules supreme. There are such in the 
province of Shimai and we found others on the west 
coast 

" Our New Woman would faint with envy if she 
could see the way some of her Japanese sisters run 
things in their homes," said Gardner in one of his 
discourses. He was talking to some globe-trotters 
at the Club Hotel one day. " She would realise that 
with all her bloomers, cigarettes, canes, and masculine 
shirt fronts, she is yet so far from her goal that she 
could hardly hope to reach it in this life. She'd 
either quit living or come to Japan. 

*' Yes, I know it sounds a little strange. Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, Sir Edwin Arnold, and Lafcadio Hearn say 
that the Japanese woman is the gentlest person in the 
world, and that she is as sweet and charming as she 
is mild. Sir Edwin Arnold writes about the * three 
obediences' — ^'As a child she obeys her father, as a 
wife she obeys her husband, and as a mother she 
obeys her eldest son.' That's true of almost all the 

187 
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women, but had Sir Edwin been with us he m^t 
have seen something to make another story out of. 

" I first heard of the Japanese New Woman, who, 
by the way, isn't at all new, when I was over in Note, 
that little peninsula on the west coast that juts up 
into the Japan Sea. 

** I had been knocking about there for a couple of 
months, and had lost my identity as a foreigner alto- 
gether and turned so brown that I was sure I'd never 
bleach out again. I lived in a temple; and that is 
a point to remember if you roam off the beaten 
tracks in Japan. Temples are better than hotels. 
The priests I lived with were of the Hongwanji sect 
They had wives, and. their wives could cook. Board 
and lodging cost me twelve shillings a month. I 
never saw the country inn that could do better. 

" Worshippers from every part of Noto came to this 
temple, for it was older than any man could say, and 
famous. Through the good offices of these priests I 
made friends in many conditions of life. The folk I 
grew most interested in were some fisherwomen who 
came from a cluster of tiny hamlets down the coast 
In travelling by the hill-roads one wouldn't see a 
sign of this hamlet, although one might be only a 
stone's-throw away. This was because it was hidden 
under the cliff. 

" I noticed these women at the temple several times, 
but there were never any men with them. Women 
from other places came with their husbands. These 
women didn't, but they had children who called them 
'mama,' so I knew there must be husbands some- 
where. They were handsome, with clear skin, bright 
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eyes, and rounded limbs which their peasant garb 
scarcely at all concealed. I couldn't understand why 
there were no men with them. 

'* One evening as my best friend among the priests 
sat with me, enjoying a feast the inhabitants offered 
up that day to the astral body of the dead headsman 
of the village, I learned the reason. My friend was 
bom in one of those hamlets, and would have been 
there yet if his mother hadn't said that he should be 
a priest His mother, mind you, not his father. That 
sounded strange, for I had been in the country so 
long that I had forgotten that women ever expressed 
an opinion. 

" * Yes,' my friend went on, as he rubbed his hand 
over his shaven poll, ' it was fortunate for me, because 
a man doesn't have a good time down there. He has 
to stay in the house to do the cooking and to keep 
things clean. That is because he can't swim. At 
least, he can't swim as well as a woman. Why, my 
mother can swim two days in the busy season and 
not be used up, but my father would be tired out if 
he stayed in the water six hours. 

** ' That's the way the women earn a living,' added 
the priest ' If none of the people could swim they 
would have to go somewhere else, for there is no 
other work to do there. These shell-iish that you 
like so well,' he said, picking up a portion of the 
offering to the august departed, ^come from there. 
They are difficult to get. The women go down 
twenty-five to fifty feet after them. While the woman 
is diving for shell-fish the man is at home caring for 
the house. That's the custom in every household. 
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^ ' Once I remember a man got drunk, and did not | 
have the dinner ready when his wife came up. She \ 
told her friends, and they pulled him into the sea. j 
Then they sat on him, and pushed him down till he ' 
was almost drowned He was crjring " Go men nasai " | 
all the time. He wept, and the women laughed — all 
except his wife. She struck his head with her hand, 
and called him *'dara," which means ''lacking" or 
stupid. When they brought him to the beach again 
the intoxication was all gone, and he was humble. 

"'People in Japan generally do not know about 
this place,' continued my friend; 'a foreigner never 
saw it 

" ' One day when I was a small boy I went with my | 
mother to sell shell-fish on Kashima. When we were 
there a ship anchored off the shore. A boat full of 
men with green eyes and white clothes came to land 
They took my mother's shell-fish and all the pickles 
on the island. Then they went away. Someone 
said they were " Rokoku no hito " (Russians). I don't 
know, but they are the only foreigners most of us 
have ever seen.' 

" ' Does your mother ever come here ? * I asked 

"'Oh yes; she is coming to-morrow, and I am 
going back with her. Wouldn't you like to go too ? 
If you would condescend to travel in such rude 
company, and to enter our unworthy hovel, we shall 
be honoured greatly.' 

"'I should be very glad indeed,' I said. It was 
quite too good a chance to lose. 

" The next day his mother came. He said she was 
his mother, though she did not look to be thirty 
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years old. She was plump and graceful and merry. 
On her back was a boy, her grandson as I learned 
afterwards, just past his sixth birthday. She had 
carried him sixteen miles that morning. When she 
had bowed to us a half-dozen times she took a dip in 
the sea, gliding through the water like a seal, and 
then entered the temple. 

** Then we all seated ourselves in the guest-room, 
and she nursed the six-year-old at her breast 
(Grandmothers do that here in Japaa) 

" She was going back that afternoon," she said. 

** ' It will be moonlight, and we can be there by ten 
o'clock,' she explained. * I do not like to leave the 
husband there all alone.' 

" I flattered her a little, and when dinner was served 
offered her my sak^ cup so often with my profoundest 
bow that she said she would wait till morning. 

" She woke us about four o'clock, and by five we 
were on our way, she carrying the child. 

" Before noon we were in her home. The tide was 
out, so we did not see the women, who were in the 
water, and were hidden from view beyond some rocks. 
The men were at home doing chores in a shy, sub- 
missive way. Some were preparing shell-fish and 
laying them on the sandy beach to dry, while others 
were grinding buckwheat flour, of which they would 
make *'soba," the native substitute for macaroni. Some 
were bringing in faggots, and were putting in order 
the square holes that in every peasant's hut serve as 
fireplace, or were burnishing kettles and doing other 
odd jobs. No wonder my friend was glad he was a 
priest 
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** With the rising of the tide the women came up. 
Even the oldest were good-looking. They had 
pouches hung to belts about their loinsy and in these 
they placed the shell-iish they found upon the 
bottom. All of the pouches had something in them, 
many of them were full. As each one came out she 
emptied her pouch into a common pile on the beach, 
and one of the older women called off the name from 
a book, and made a mark opposite. The marks 
seemed all alike, so I suppose the women were com- 
munists. The priest told me that all the villagers 
were in one company, and that each member did the 
best she could for the good of all. If anyone grew 
lazy there was a penalty, but it had not been used for 
so long he had forgotten what it was. 

" As I stood watching the heap grow, the priest's 
father came to us, and bowing low, said, ^Honour- 
able pardon deign I There is absolutely nothing 
either to eat or to drink, but please honourably 
condescend to partake.' 

" I followed him into the house, and was just sitting 
down to a banquet of many shapes and sizes, the like 
of which I had never seen before, when there was a 
commotion outside. 

'^^Nan deshokal' exclaimed the priest ^What's 
up ? ' ' Ah, korario ' (come here). I hurried after him. 
There was a luckless man in the midst of a mob of 
women. He was protesting, and they, talking all at 
once, were heading to the sea, just like the case of 
which my friend had told me. The man was ducked, 
and then laid out to dry. 

" * Was he drunk ? ' I asked. ' Oh no. That woman 
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in the tub over there fell in love with hinii and his 
wife found them talking together this morning. Now 
she is telling him that he must not have eyes or ears 
for other women. He will be careful after this, for he 
doesn't like the sea.' 

** The woman in the tub was burnishing her arms 
with a small bag of rice powder, and paid little atten- 
tion to what was going on. No one said anything 
to her, though she was the cause of the trouble. 

^'I wonder what will happen when the shell-iish 
become extinct?" 
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CHAPTER XXV 
AMONGST THE GODS 

LIVING in the temples, as we did during the 
greater part of the time we were in Japan, we 
grew familiar with the images of the saints and heroes 
and the gods and goddesses whom the temples 
honour. This familiarity did not breed contempt, 
but gave us a personal interest and a feeling akin 
to reverence. Certainly we could reverence some of 
the ideas for which, in Buddhist minds, those strange 
images stood. The gods had their humorous side, too. 

When pious Japanese are ill they rub Binzuru. If 
they are very ill, they ask the priests to hang a bib 
about his neck or to put a cap on him and mitts. 
Binzuru is the head of the great faith-cure of Japan ; 
a sort of Buddhist science, like the so-called Christian 
science of America, of which, indeed, it might have 
been anciently the prototype, though the rubbers do 
not call their rubbing ** science." But it is fully equal 
scientifically to the orisons of the ogygian healers on 
the other side of the Pacific, and its efficacy is similar. 

Binzuru shows the effect of so great faith. His 
nose is gone and his abdomen, his kneecaps also, and 
there is a great hollow in his chest The process of 

IM 
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his wearing out— or rather in — does not worry him, 
however. What matters it if all his organs go, so 
long as his disciples rescue theirs from the ravages 
of disease? And, besides, the simple faith of those 
who believe in him is agreeable to his contemplation. 
Therein is his reward. 

The story goes that this far-famed healer, whose 
image is ubiquitous in Japan, was one of the sixteen 
Rakkan once, that is one of the perfected saints 
whom Buddha chose for his immediate disciples ; but 
he backslid a little in a way that shows that early 
Buddhism looked upon the female sex much as did 
early Christianity centuries afterwards : he noticed 
one day that a woman was beautiful, and said so in 
the hearing of another perfected saint, who straight- 
way reported him to the Master. Buddha put poor 
Binzuru down a full hair's-breadth in the scale of virtue, 
but to offset this punishment gave him power to cure 
all human ills. 

Generally in Buddhist temples Binzuru sits outside 
the chancel because of his unfortunate remark, but 
he is all the easier of access for this reason, and is 
probably as popular as Jizo, the patron saint of 
children and of travellers. He has small opportunity 
for loneliness unless he wakes up of nights, for 
rubbers are about him from the first opening of the 
temple doors until their closing. Even at night 
some say the holy images commune together. If 
this is so, what a wondrous tale the pigeon-hunting 
owl might tell of what he sees as he looks in upon 
the sacred precincts on his rounds. 

One finds Binzuru in temples of all degrees of 
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wealth, and of many sects. He is on good terms 
with the Kami or Shinto gods and the Hotoke or 
Buddhist deities. He is more often in the '* tera/' or 
Buddhist temple, however, than in the ^'miya,'' the 
Shinto temple, for Buddhism is the popular religion 
of Japan and receives the Shinto gods into its 
pantheon with cordial welcome. So in looking for 
the Healer, the man with faith and a pain he would 
be rid of, does not look with much expectancy beyond 
the gateway of the miya, in shape like that of the 
Gredc ir, but goes through the tera's gate with con- 
fidence. 

We watched a man one day as he approached 
Binzuru in all humility and childlike faith. How 
gently, almost caressingly, he runs his hand along 
the Healer's side and then up and doMm his own! 
He was badly bent when he came in, but he walked 
away erect and grateful. For him Binzuru is far 
better than a plaster. Just by the man stood a 
woman. She was well, but the infant in her arms 
had trouble mth its eyes. So the mother stroked 
the image's old worn face, her hand scarce hiding 
more than half its eye, and then touched the baby 
lids, saying, *' Namu Amida Butsu " C Behold Amida 
the Buddha "). It reminds one of Lourdes. 

Amida is Boundless Light. He and Binzuru are 
great friends. His image is not far away. His 
" goku," or halo, is widespread, typical of his radiance. 
Sometimes it is like a great oval screen of gold behind 
him, but his almost certain sign for recognition is the 
position of his hands lying in his lap, the fingers 
crossed and the thumb tips barely touching. 
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On the other side, so near that the babe's wee 
hand touched him as the mother passed with her 
infant cooing now, is Daruma the Abstracted, or, 
as some say, 'Megless," who lost himself in con- 
templation of the Infinite fourteen centuries ago, and 
withered slowly as he sat until his nether limbs 
dropped off. Looking at his features, one fancies 
that this contemplation is still in progress, and that 
it will continue until all beings are united into the 
Eternal Absolute. 

It is Daruma, by the way, whom legend credits 
with the origin of tea. Before he went off into his 
present trance he had made another effort at per- 
manent contemplation, and had failed through falling 
asleep at the end of the ninth year. When he awoke 
he was so vexed at his eyelids for their drooping 
that he cut them off. No sooner had they fallen to 
the ground than, loi they took root, sprouted, and 
sent forth leaves. As the old monk looked in wonder, 
a disciple of the Buddha appeared and told him to 
brew the leaves of the new shrub and then drink 
thereof. Daruma plucked the leaves, which now all 
the world knows as tea, did as the vision commanded 
him to do, and has not slept a moment since. 

The "Heavenly Shiner" is over opposite the 
Daruma. Ama-Terasu is her name. She is a most 
important personage in Japan, for she was the mother 
of the first Mikado. One of her images is so sacred 
that only the holiest of priests and personages of 
Imperial blood may look into the room where it is 
kept The image itself no one ever sees. It is 
wrapped in a silken sack, in a box of chamaecyparis 
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wood, which rests on a stand under a white silk 
cloth. For centuries this box was the special chai^ 
of a virgin daughter of the Mikado. Even she never 
saw the sacred relic, for as age began to tell upon the 
silken sack she put a new sack on over the old one 
without undoing it Before she did this, she had to 
fast three days, to bathe three times each day, and 
during the ceremony to wear garments of material 
fresh from the loom — garments that no one had ever 
worn nor would ever wear again'. 

A Minister of State lost his life for being curious 
as to the appearance of the apartment wherein the 
image of this Imperial ancestor reposes. He pushed 
aside an intervening curtain with his cane, and peeped. 
A young Government clerk in Tokio, Nishino by 
name, hearing of this peep some months later, went 
to Ise, to Goku Temple, the scene of the sacril^e, 
to confirm the story. Then he returned to Tokio 
and stabbed the Minister with a kitchen fish-knife, 
so that he died. This was Viscount Mori, who had 
been Minister Plenipotentiary to Washington and to 
London, and at the time of his death was in the 
Imperial Cabinet as head of the Department of 
Education. 

As affording a glimpse into the Japanese mind, 
it is interesting to note that popular sympathy was 
altogether with the murderer, whom an officer of the 
Minister's household cut down, striking off his head 
with a single blow of his sabre. The newspapers 
abused this officer, but not a word for the Viscount 
nor for his family, whom Nishino's act had plunged 
into grief on the greatest gala day of Japan's history. 
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It was February 11, 1889, the day on which the 
Mikado presented a Constitution to his people. 

The young fanatic's grave in the Yanaka cemetery 
became sacred as though it were a saint's. There 
was a great pyramid of wreaths on it» which daily 
pilgrimages replenished till at last the Government 
had to interfere and forbid all ceremonies there 
except by relatives. The assassin is now to all 
intents and purposes a saint, for though this happened 
twelve years ago natives still pray to Nishino to 
intercede for them with Heaven on their behalf. 

The priests at Ise tell you that Ama-Terasu was 
bom from the left eye of Izanagi, the Creator, just 
after a visit to Hades, where he had been to see his 
wife. Ama had trouble with her brother, the Im- 
petuous Male, Susa-no-o, who was bom of Izanagi's 
right eye. In her vexation she hid herself in a 
cavem, which was a thoughtless thing for a sun- 
goddess to do as it made the whole world dark. The 
other gods and goddesses came to the cavern's mouth 
to coax Ama-Terasu out Ama would not come. 
Then they danced and sang, and the sun-goddess 
ventured just to peep, when one of the gods held up 
a mirror, and catching sight of the reflection of her 
own lovely face Ama-Terasu came out and the 
universe had light once more. 

Not far away from the sun-goddess is an eight- 
armed image of Marishiten, whom in India folks call 
Krishna. She lives in Ursa Major, whence she over- 
sees the sun and the moon, using two of her arms in 
guiding them» 

Within speaking distance sits a sweet-faced image 
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whose lap is full of chfldren's tokens, dolls and bibs 
and little caps, the offerings of mothers whose 
children the gods have called. She is Kishi Bojin, 
Protectress of Children. Often she speaks of her 
miraculous conversion. Like St. Paul, she changed 
from an enemy into the friend of a new religion. 
She had determined to destroy the Buddhists, ** being 
exceedingly mad against them.'' But she turned 
into a dragon, and gave birth to five hundred children 
whom Heaven decreed she should eat — at the rate of 
one each day. 

Gautama, the Buddha, taking pity, restored her to 
womanhood and taught her the Doctrine, whereupon 
she entered a convent, and ever since has been the 
protectress of those whom formerly she would destroy. 
She holds a pom^franate in one hand, which emblem 
is her crest. 

Just over Kojin, the Kitchen god, whom the house- 
wife looks well after, are the Sam-biki-Zaru, or three 
monkey gods. Sam means monkey. In combina- 
tion with other words it is pronounced Zaru. One 
of these gods of the prehensile tail has his hands 
over his mouth, he is the Iwa Zaru or Dumb 
Monkey god ; another stops his ears, he is the Kita 
Zaru, Deaf Monkey god ; and the third covers his 
eyes, he is Mi-Zaru, the Blind Monkey god : a good 
trinity these, for they refuse to spealc evil, to look 
upon it, or to listen to it. Mrs. Grundy does not 
stand well with them. 

There is an image of Kompira also, who has 
especial care of those who go down into the sea in 
ships. Some call him Kotohira. For centuries he 
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was a Buddhist pure and simple, and at one time so 
eager was he to bring mankind to the true faith 
that he took on the form of a crocodile with a body 
one thousand feet long, possessed of one thousand 
heads and one thousand arms. Thus arrayed he 
made many converts. There was a grand Buddhist 
temple in' his honour at the foot of Zozu San 
Shikoku until recently. It dated back nearly 
twelve centuries. Thirty years ago the Shintoists 
came into power for a little, and claimed this 
temple, saying that Kompira belonged to them 
for they had worshipped him since the world began. 
So the Government let them have their way. They 
tore down nearly all of the ancient tera and put a 
miya in its place. But the people throng there 
regularly on the tenth and eleventh days of October 
each year, just as they did anciently, for whether 
Kompira is Buddhist or Shinto is a small matter in 
their eyes ; they love him for himself alone. 

Monkeys are not the only animals natives reverence 
in Japan. There are pink-eyed horses, alive and fat, 
wiUiin their sacred stalls just inside the temple gates. 
Those who desire grace give these pink-eyed ones a 
shell full of beans, which the attending Doctor of 
Divinity supplies at a ha'penny a shell. Besides 
the horses there are stone foxes, Imari, goddesses of 
the fruitful rice-fields. Farmers' wives decorate these 
images with bibs, and then if the good women have 
faith, proper seed, sufficient water, and good fertilisers, 
they may expect crops. 

Another acquaintance of Binzuru's is the god of 
Wisdom, Fudo, whose throne appears to be on fire. 
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Apparently his wisdom has not made him happy, for 
his countenance is anything but joyous. He is armed 
with a sword in his right hand and a lariat in the 
other. It is rumoured that he ropes in the wicked 
and despatches thenu Emma O, sitting opposite, 
glares quite as fiercely as Awful Wisdom. He is 
regent of the Buddhist hells^ and receives all-comers 
according to their deserts. His attending scribe and 
reader have kept a record of each soul. The record 
is true, and there is no escape from the sentence that 
Emma O pronounces. Tradition says that the r^ent 
was a great Chinese general, whose love of truth 
exceeded every other love, so that he turned his 
back upon the throne of the Heavenly Kingdom 
when his legions offered it to him, sought out one 
whom he believed should have it by right of birth, 
established him, and then retired to the obscurity of 
private life. However this may be, Emma O is the 
patron of many a joss-house the world over, and it is 
before his image diat Chinese administer their most 
sacred oaths and make compacts binding by chop- 
ping off the heads of cocks. 

Despite the furious faces of Fudo and Emma 
there is no fear upon the countenances of the seven 
gods of Luck, the Shichi Fukujin, whom Binzuru 
looked kindly on before his eyes were rubbed away. 
There is the Honest Labour god, Ebisu the fisherman, 
whose name all drinkers of good beer in Japan must 
be familiar with. He has just caught a noble bream, a 
fish the Japanese call " tai." Next to him is Daikoku 
with his bales of rice. He is richer than a Trust 
The Tokio folk are laying out a pleasure park in his 
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honour, with a grand Daikoku statue, malet and rice 
bales included, in the midst thereof. Benten is a 
lady, and is musical. She can charm snakes, and 
uses one to go about with instead of a motor-car. 
Fukurokuji has a long head, and a pet crane with a 
neck almost as long. Both he and his pet signify 
longevity. Bishamon, with his spear and Pagoda, in 
protective armour like unto a battle-ship, is the lucky 
god of War. Jurokujin has the great good fortune to 
know the thoughts of animals. They come to him 
in perfect trust, for friendship's sake. No menagerie 
should be without Jorokujin. Singularly enough, 
Hotei, the seventh god of Luck, who is supposed to 
represent good-nature, is stout, one might say fat, and 
has a high sack of sustenance to lean back against. 

Of course there are many Shakas in this temple 
of gods — ^images of Gautama, the Buddha, to whom 
existence as he had known it in Far Eastern countries 
was a weariness. Where he journeyed to and fro, 
human vitality was at low ebb and life a constant 
struggle. He sought escape therefrom, and found it 
in the knowledge which contemplation and pure 
living give. Having conquered all desire, the 
illusions of the world revealed themselves to him 
and he was ready for Nirvana, but he declined to 
enter until he had shown the truth to every other 
living creature and they too had become worthy of 
the great reward. When the others were safely in 
he would follow after. 

The goddess of Mercy has many images, too. Her 
name is Kwannon. She possesses the omnipotent 
gem '* nyo-i-rin,'* and has the Twenty-eight Constella- 
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tions to wait on her. Professor Chamberlain likes 
Kwannon, and knows all about her thousand arms, 
her horse's head, her eleven faces, and her wondrous 
gem, as well as about the ^ Saikoku Sanju-san Sho/' 
or Thirty-Three Shrines, sacred to her. They are all 
near Kiyoto. This is what the Professor discovered 
as to their origin — 

Many years ago lived a famous Buddhist Abbot, 
Tokudo Shonin by name. Suddenly, as the Japanese 
say of holy men, he " divinely retired " — ^that is, he 
died He went to the Underworld, where two digni- 
taries from the court of the regent Emma O met him 
with respectful salutations, and conducted him with 
much ceremony to the August Presence. 

"I have sent for your Holiness," said Emma O, 
** because I know from the piety of your life that I 
may trust you even as your children upon earth have 
learned to trust you. I have an important mission 
for you." 

Then he told the Abbot of thirty-five places the 
goddess of Mercy was interested in particularly, and 
of her labours to save the world. In her great love 
for mankind she had divided herself into three-and- 
thirty parts or bodies, and each of these bodies had 
become the guardian spirit of one of the Thirty-Three 
Holy Places ; each Place having power to cure one 
of the spiritual ills that flesh is heir to. 

^'At present," said Emma O, "the men and the 
women of the world above do not know of the 
existence of these Places. They do evil instead of 
good, and come dropping into hell as rain falls in a 
sudden summer shower. It shall be your work to 
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inform them how they may avoid this horrid fate. 
Tell them to make pilgrimages to the Three-and- 
Thirty Holy Places, and then, having worshipped at 
them all, they shall radiate light even from the soles 
of their feet and shall have power to crush all the 
hells there ever were. So sure am I of this that 
should one that has made this pilgrimage backslide, 
I myself will suffer in his stead. Here is my seal 
to take up with you as a testimony of the authority 
of the message which you bear." 

Now while Tokudo had been in hell his body had 
lain in the Abbey three days and three nights, the 
priests thinking he might return, as the body did not 
grow cold. At the beginning of the fourth day the 
Abbot awoke with the seal in his hand as testimony. 
Immediately he and his followers visited the Places, 
erected shrines, and the downpour of souls into hell 
diminished. 






CHAPTER XXVI 
ON THE EARTHQUAKE PLAN 

WE were up to dine near the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokio one evening, In the beauti- 
ful puzzle-pathed grounds known as Kaga Yashiki, 
where once the Prince of Kaga had his palace. The 
house in which we met was long and low» all but 
the central part, which had been the Government 
Observatory in the early days of the University, 
The telescopes had gone, however, and instead of 
being a place for the study of the movements of 
other worlds, the building had become one for the 
investigation of movements nearer home — an earth- 
quake laboratory, as it were, where these uncanny 
disturbances made records on the various con- 
trivances a famous specialist had devised for measur- 
ing all sorts of jolts and jars and palpitations. Their 
capacity for notation included all disturbances, from 
the upheaval of a mountain range to the alighting 
of the most careful fly. 

Naturally the conversation took the earthquake 
turn, and the Professor, our host, whose home was 
in the building, had many interesting things to tell 
us on the subject of seismology. He explained 
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what a "quake" did to an earth particle during a 
seismic disturbance, how it moved east and west, 
north, south, and up and down. He showed a 
''track" a colleague of his, Professor Sekiya, had 
made to illustrate the movement The track was 
of wire, bent and wound and turned about, in and 
out, till it looked like a skein of yam a kitten had 
been playing with. To follow it from end to end 
would have taken a patient man a week. But it 
was accurate undoubtedly, for the Professor and his 
assistants had worked it out from thousands of 
seismograph records which they had collected from 
many parts of the world. The seismograph told 
the truth, the Professor declared, for he had tested 
it on stands he had built especially for artificial 
oscillation. The record of the seismographs and 
the known oscillation of the stands corresponded 
exactly. 

It was wonderful, especially to those of us who 
were "griffins." 

"O for an earthquake I" said the griffins. 

''Well, you may not have long to wait," said 
the Professor. "We have about five hundred a 
year in Japan, you know. One may be along before 
the evening's over." 

And he spoke truly, for the servants had no more 
than brought on the fish when the floor began to 
wriggle, the lamps and pictures to sway, the windows 
to rattle, and the dishes on the mahogany to clatter 
about like a lot of frightened turtles. 

The Professor had just made a remark about 
earthquakes' construction when the swirling began. 
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He looked round at us as though to observe in- 
dividual effects, and said — 

** Here you are, boys. How singularly a propos. 
rU have some good records to show you in the 
morning. Meanwhile, as this building is a bit old, 
I suisest we get under the table. It is built on the 
earthquake plan, and should the roof fall we are 
safe there." 

By the time he had said ''there" all of us were 
there, riding on the sea-less billows of the floor, 
which creaked and undulated and bumped our heads 
against the table's under surface, and rolled us against 
its stalwart legs, and against each other, as though 
we were great dough billiard-balls tiying to make 
cannon and cushion shots. These were the sensa- 
tions, as I can testify after comparing notes with 
my companions, but as none of us had on sdsmo- 
graphs I cannot say that I am dynamically correct. 

When we came out from under the table the fish 
was cold, but we had had such a warm time we 
did not mind. We told the Professor that he was 
the cleverest arranger we had ever known. We 
had never met before with such a happy combination 
of theory and practice, and we all said — 

" Here's looking at you." 

It was excellent sherry, an additional reason for 
not caring that the fish was cold. 

The Professor lighted a cigarette, and as the entrde 
came on smiled and said — 

''Thank you kindly, but really ifs only this — 
anyone must see that a good strong table like this 
may be a protection if one is on the right side of 
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it — ^the under side, for instance ; and as to the eartli- 
quake coming along just as we were talking — that 
is not so extraordinary. Quite often my friends 
mention earthquakes when they are up here, and 
in a country where there are fifty-one volcanoes it 
would be strange if a quake did not come oppor- 
tunely at times. Upheavals and subsidences are 
going on all the time. All Japan is an upheaval ; and 
ofT the coast a bit, say from fifty to two hundred miles 
east of Sendai, a town north of here, there is one 
of the greatest depressions in the world's crust we 
know of: the Tuscarera Deep we call it, after the 
United States Government vessel that discovered it 
It would be safe to dive from the top of Fuji into 
Tuscarera Deep— at least there would be plenty of 
water and no danger of striking bottom. The depth 
is over 24,000 feet — Fuji, the highest point of Japan's 
upheaval, is 12400 feet, so we have 36,000 feet 
between top and bottom; a safe seven miles, I 
fancy." 

" Do you think, Professor," asked one of the party, 
*' that old Tuscarera dropped a mile or so just now, 
or did Fuji shoot up farther into the sky?" 

"Oh no. Neither. This was just a bit of a 
rumble down Yokohama way, nearly twenty miles 
off, where the centre of disturbance is for this par- 
ticular region. I daresay we'll have a recurrence, 
and to-morrow we'll read in the papers, when they 
come up from Yokohama, that some chimneys are 
over. It was lively enough to do that." 

Again the Professor spoke truly. The recurrence 
came, and with its coming we went below as before, 
14 
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and listened to the ballet of the dishes overhead. 
We did not stay as long this time, however; and 
when a third shock came we were down for just a 
moment, and then only from force of habit We 
believed in the Professor's scheme, however, and 
each of us decided to have a heavy table round 
somewhere so long as we had residence in the 
country. 

** Another point for you chaps that live in foreign 
style,'' said the Professor, "and one to remember, 
is that a heavy bedstead is a good thing. If a quake 
comes after you have retired, roll .out and under, 
and there you are safe though the heavens fall. If 
any of you build here, see to the door-posts, and 
especially to the lintels across the tops of the posts. 
Have the lintels over the windows strong, too, or 
else do not have the windows directly one above 
the other. A row of windows running up a wall in 
a straight line is like the holes in a sheet of postage- 
stamps. When the quake comes, there's where the 
wall will tear, right up and down along that row 
of windows." 

We all agreed to follow the Professor's advice 
faithfully. Personally I can say that I have never 
put up walls since that in the least suggested postage- 
stamp construction. The Professor gave us some 
further tips, too, which some of us found of great 
value later on. One man, a Japanese professor, 
Kashikoi by name, built a house in Yokohama 
strictly in accordance with the Professor's instruc- 
tions. He also dug a trench round the border of 
his grounds about six feet deep, similar to the one 
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round the Engineering College at Kaga Yashiki. 
The Professor had explained to him how this ditch 
cut off surface vibrations. These vibrations, it seems, 
skim along like ripples on the surface of a pond 
into which a boy has thrown a stone thinking he 
could hit a frog. A few feet down, the effect of 
this kind of vibration is practically nil. The frame 
of Kashikoi's house was like a broad inverted V. 
A neighbour asked him one day if his house was 
to be all roof. 

'^No," Kashikoi replied; ''but yours will be one 
of these days, Aho, old chap, if you don't do as I 
do." And indeed Aho's roof did settle down upon 
him one night, so close to the ground that it took 
an hour for his apprehensive friends to dig him out 
It was only the shape of the roof, an inverted V, 
that saved him. Kashikoi, taking advantage of the 
Professor^s experience, shunned a cubic frame like 
Aho's, which could twist to pieces easily, and he 
did not have a house all roof either. Only the upper 
half of the frame was roof. Along the lower half 
on each side he ran a porch. The frame of the 
porch looked like wings on the V. The house was 
between two porches, and as thoroughly protected 
by the roof-like frame as Aho had been, only much 
more comfortably. 

Kashikoi became expert in chimneys, too, after 
his first failure. He had an interest in the Yoko- 
hama electric light plant, and had let a young 
Japanese engineer put up the chimney. With the 
first quake it fell in a heap and smashed things. 
Examination showed that each brick had fallen 
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separately, what little cement there was between 
them being of no use at all. Kashikoi had the 
young engineer up before a committee of investiga- 
tion. Question followed question, until the young 
native, seeing no escape, said he had built the thing 
with non-cohesive cement purposely. Had he used 
the A I article the chimney, instead of sinking into 
a heap in a comparatively small area, would have 
fallen in a rigid mass extending far from its base 
and resulting possibly in the death of unsuspecting 
passers-by. 

Chimney number two went up under Kashikoi's 
personal supervision, large at the base, knitted 
together with steel bands within the brickwork, and 
A I cement throughout 

But to go on with our dinner. Over the coffee 
and cigarettes our host told of his volcanic experi- 
ences, of climbing miles into the air and looking 
down into boiling craters, and other weird tales. 
His joumeyings are the most comprehensive ever 
made in Japan. Down near Nagasaki, the chief 
seaport on the island of Kiushiu, he found the 
largest active volcano in the world, Aso San ; yet, 
in spite of its activity and the terrible eruptions it 
has had, there are some seventy villages inside the 
crater, with a total population of perhaps 20,000. 
During one eruption Aso San destroyed 50,000 lives — 
literally obliterated them. 

All conditions of men, from the Mikado down to 
the most lowly, have made offerings and prayers to 
propitiate the wrath of this vast volcanic mountain. 
Once, says the Professor, the people heard rumblings 
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and went to the priest with money, but in vain — the 
rumblings continued and the priest said that God 
probably wanted more money. Then the people 
gave again, but still God did not grant their prayer. 
** He thinks you have given insufficiently," explained 
the priest; so the people gave a third time. Then 
the holy man beat his sacred drum and clanged the 
sacred gong, repeated seven prayers, and informed 
his parishioners that God advised them twice. First, 
in case of flood run to the hills. Second, in case 
of earthquakes to run to the bamboo forest, where 
the matted roots form a network that would hold 
them up even though the ground should open. And 
the people went away dissatisfied, for they had known 
these things all along. 

Then the Professor told us of the most extra- 
ordinary earthquake phenomena he had ever ob- 
served. It had to do with the very table we had 
been sitting about It was temporarily in the house 
of another man then, while the Professor's present 
house was being put in order for his moving in from 
another part of the city. There had been a dinner, 
much like the one to-night, said our host, and after 
the dinner a little game with a kitty. It was a 
quiet little game, of the sort that relieves the mind 
of all sorts of worry, and is restful. Relief indeed 
comes to anyone sooner or later if he will stick to 
it. It is one of the game's strong points. 

" Well," continued our host, " we had relieved each 
other quite a bit when one of these quakes came, 
rather a lively one, and the party disappeared through 
doors and windows, and under the table, or through 
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the floor, for all I know. When the rumbling ceased, 
we returned one by one from various retreats^ until 
five of the six were back at the table. We waited for 
number six, but he did not come ; then we searched 
for half an hour, I should say, until we found him 
in a wardrobe of the most distant room in the build- 
ing. He was so upset it took more than was in the 
soda syphon to restore him. We got him round, 
however, and resumed our seats at the relief table, 
but the kitty had disappeared. We never found a 
trace of it" 



CHAPTER XXVII 
MISSIONARIES AND MISSIONARIES 

WHENEVER our roaming along the byways 
of Japan brought us to the door of a 
missionary home we went in and found a welcome. 
There was always room for two more at the 
missionary's table, and if we could stay for the 
night there were always futon enough for a couple 
of extra beds. This hospitality was due partly, 
perhaps, to the fact that both he and we were far 
from home, partly to the genial influence of Japan, 
where the very atmosphere breathes welcome, but 
chiefly because the missionary himself was a good 
fellow — a man living pleasantly and setting a whole- 
some example. 

The example is not exciting, but it is as an ex- 
ample he is most effective. The missionary is taken 
seriously, as a rule, except when the Mail^ the 
Heraldy or the Gazette^ being short of copy, gives 
him opportunity to point out in print the weak 
spots in the creeds, the customs, the rites or beliefs 
of his brother missionaries of other sects. 

The Japanese smile at him then, and the Buddhists 
say : *' August divergence of august opinion apparently 

2U 
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existing is among the teachers of religion from the 
West" Then they rub their polls and become ab- 
stracted in contemplation of absolute unconsciousness. 
The Imperial Government likes the missionary, and 
the Mikado decorated one some years ago. Later 
he and his family were granted all the rights of 
citizenship. The Minister of State, in transmitting 
the papers, declared that the Empire was to be 
congratulated in having so worthy a man within its 
borders. When this reverend gentleman vras pre- 
sented to the Court of the Heaven - Descended, he 
gave his Imperial Majesty a Bible, the only one 
that ever found its way within the palace gates. 

Like other folks who accomplish things, the 
missionary comes in for criticism. He expects this. 
Sometimes he even welcomes it As he leaves 
home to live among the ^ heathen " — a word, by the 
way, that he carefully eschews so long as he resides 
among them — the older women of his church tell 
him that his noble self-sacrifice awakens pity in 
their hearts. Pity there is certainly, and admiration, 
too. These are comforting to him, for to the 
missionary, as to most folks, it is grievous to give 
up home. 

But after he has lived a year in Japan it would be 
more grievous were he ordered to return. He has 
eaten of the lotus. When his seventh year arrives, 
and he is to come back for a twelvemonth, he does so 
with some little eagerness to see what home will look 
like after an absence of six years, and with a joyous 
expectation of seeing relatives and old friends again ; 
but, after he has seen, his face turns towards the Far 
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East with yearning, and he is not quite himself again 
until the land beyond the setting sun— or, as the 
ancient name describes it, the Land of the Rising 
Sun — ^is beneath his feet once more. The Empire 
he has sought to convert has converted him. He 
does not say so, perhaps he does not know, but it 
is a fact 

The missionary is an influential person in the East. 
He has established schools far and wide, several of 
them of exceptional excellence. He is the intellectual 
father of thousands of the young men and women of 
New Japan. These young folks do not all profess 
the creed of their teacher, but it is safe to say that 
not one of them has failed altogether to profit by 
contact with the fcM'eigner. The young man may 
still be apt to speak what is not so, probably he is, 
but at least he has learned there is such a thing 
as truth-telling — ^strange and wonderful though it 
is to him and of doubtful utility — ^yet worthy of 
investigation. To accomplish even this is no [small 
gain. 

Mission schools teach everything, from chemistry 
to knitting socks. They represent nearly every 
denomination of importance in the world, and they 
dispense knowledge almost without cost. They are 
a boon to the country, but sometimes the earnest 
student takes advantage of them, and, if slang may 
be allowed, he " pulls the missionary's leg.'' 

Such an earnest student soon discovers that he 
receives more attention from the missionary and 
from the wife if he shows signs of conversion. Con- 
sequently, at whatever school he enters his name, he 
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b^ns to be converted ri|^t away. As he changes 
from school to school— change being a delight to 
the Japanese — ^he is converted frequently. By the 
time his education is complete he is one of the most 
converted persons in the world. Indeed* it is not 
impossible to find a member of the Greek Church 
who is also a Congr^ationalist, a French Catholic, a 
Baptist, a Unitarian, a Methodist, a communicant of 
the Church of England, and belonging, possibly, to 
half a dozen minor mission organisations. 

The general run of mission students are as religious 
as the average British youth. Apparently they 
enjoy their lessons in piety thoroughly, the girls in 
particular ; but they have such gentle natures that it 
is hard to believe they need instruction in humility 
and meekness. They are themselves living lessons 
in these virtues. 

The missionary-in*the-cannibal-stew idea is upset 
by a visit to the houses of the evangelists in Tsukiji, 
Tokio. One sees there that, even from a worldly 
point of view, it is not a sad thing to be ** called" 
So long as he is faithful to his creed, he need not 
worry over worldly matters. His salary will be 
paid r^;ularly until he resigns or passes on to the 
land he has sought to prepare so many others for. 
He will have a home to live in, the mission doctor 
and pharmacist will attend to him and to his faaiily 
without charge. He goes to the mountains when 
the heat of summer comes, usually to Nikko, con- 
cerning which place the Japanese l^fend sAys: 
''Nikko wo minai uchi wa kekko to iuna" ('* Until 
you have seen Nikko do not use the word beautiful"). 
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His children may be educated at the mission's 
expense, and he receives hb travelling money for his 
septennial vacation home. 

The salary for bachelor missionaries is about £iSo 
a year, and for married men jf 300. When one 
remembers that lodging and medical attendance are 
found, and that servants' wages are low— -cooks, £1 
to £1, IDS. a month; nurses and maids, i6s.; 
and that a jin-riki-sha, with a man to pull it, who 
finds himself, costs £1 sl month — it is not a wonder 
that the missionary is fairly well content 

Learning the langus^e is the work the missionary 
takes hold of first He must master the colloquial, in 
order to preach to the natives. Usually five years 
are allowed for this. He may take up the written 
language, too, if it seems advisable, but no one ever 
learned that well in five years. It is a large under- 
taking, for he must learn all over again how to 
think ; the mode of thought and the world of ideas 
into which he is entering are wholly different from 
those he was born into. 

His teacher shows him that Japanese nouns have 
neither number nor gender; adjectives, though not 
compared, have tense and mood inflections. There 
are no pronouns ; verbs do not have person but have 
a negative voice, and, as Professor Chamberlain says, 
forms to indicate causation and potentiality. The 
written language is so different from the spoken that 
were the daily paper read aloud, a master of the 
colloquial might not understand even the general 
import of the article. To read the newspapers 
comfortably, one should know at least four thousand 
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Chinese characters. Some minds have given way in 
the attempt to learn them. 

Still, to the missionary with a turn for original 
investigation, there is an infinite field in Japan, and 
this has saved men who loved intellectual life, and 
found little congenial companionship among the 
natives — ^history. Buddhism, land tenure, philology, 
and the intricacies of the native family relationship, 
are only a few of the subjects that as yet foreigners 
need light upon. But the missionary is investigating 
patiently. Already he has enough material for an 
Encyclopaedia Japonica. The thing he has to fight 
against is the influence of his surroundings, which 
tend to allay keen desire for achievement which 
scholars in the West maintain. In counteracting 
this, the septennial home-coming is a wholesome 
tonic. 

On the west coast the nearest missionary to us 
was at Kanazawa. When we went there we fell 
by the wayside, as it were, returned to our former 
habits of life, sat on an American rocking-chair 
and slept on a spring bed. It was a sad fall from 
the floor up into a rocking-chair and on to a spring 
bed, but the missionary's hospitality was as difficult 
to resist as that of our native friends at Tatsumi. 

One of our Hongwanji friends was with us on one 
of our journeys through Kanazawa. His home was 
in Kiyoto, where he had studied with interest the 
work of the teachers in Doshisha, the Christian 
coll^[e which American missionaries had established 
there over twenty years ago. He had been to 
America and to Europe; at Oxford had attracted 
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some little attention by his industry in history and 
in philosophy. I believe he had been a student 
under Max MilUer. He had a fine admiration for 
Christianity, and only asked for fair judgment. 

** We are on good terms with the Doshisha folk/' 
he said, as we went along on foot towards some 
famous hot springs a few ri south, ''and we have 
learned much from them. Our priests have gone 
abroad to study religious institutions in the lands 
where this wonderful religion came from. Jesus 
seems to us much like what we call a Buddha. We 
notice, too, that Christianity is divided into sects 
much as Buddhism is. I think for the most part, 
though, that our sects get along together with less 
friction than do the Christian sects. At least we 
do not criticise each other in the newspapers. 
Perhaps at home you do not I was only a student 
when I was abroad, and my text-books took so much 
of my time that I am sorry to say I did not read 
much else. I have seen rather unpleasant letters in 
the Yokohama and Kobe papers. I do not think 
the Doshisha folk contributed any of these 
letters. 

"It seems unfair to me that we should be con- 
demned without being studied. We do not wish 
to keep Christian missionaries out of Japan. We 
welcome them, for there is work enough to keep us 
all busy, but we should like to have those who come 
over to teach us the truth study our doctrines, to see 
if we have not already some of this truth ourselves. 
Here and there a missionary studies Buddhism, but 
the instances are not sufficient to make a large 
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percentage of the men and women who come to 
live among us. How can they expect to teach the 
Japanese people if they do not understand the 
Japanese people? and how can they expect to 
understand the people unless they understand the 
people's religion ? Why, our Foreign Office officials 
study Christianity before going abroad. That is part 
of their diplomatic training. How much more, ^en, 
should missionaries of religion study the faiths of the 
lands they go to ? 

^The good work that Christian missionaries are 
doing in Japan would progress more rapidly if the 
missionaries would learn the Buddhist doctrines and 
study the influence these doctrines have had on the 
minds of Japanese. Whatever there is of truth in 
the religion of Europe and America and in the re- 
ligion of Japan must harmonise. I do not see why 
Buddhists and Christians should be at war. I do 
not believe they are at heart We both should like 
to save the world, and we shall. To save the world, 
however, it is not necessary that one party should 
annihilate the other. It will be more in accordance 
with wisdom for each man to do whatever directly 
helpful work there is before him. There is so much 
to do, we cannot afford to expend even the minutest 
quantity of energy needlessly. 

" Look at China, for instance, where we have some 
missionary interest We may have some hard work 
there before long. We are foreigners there, you 
know, and the anti-foreign feeling is increasing. This 
is partly the fault of greedy European Powers and 
partly the fault of methods in missionary work. It 
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is unfortunate that religion and statecraft should be 
mixed together, but to many Chinese to-day the 
foreign missionary is a sort of advance agent of the 
gunboat Missionaries come and provinces go. The 
Chinese look upon this as cause and effect Sequence 
in time is logical connection in their minds. You see 
they are a very old people, and are still living in the 
past They know little of anything that is less than 
two thousand years old. 

'' Ieyasu,Mayor of the Palace, early in the seventeenth 
century thought the same of Spanish and Portuguese 
missionaries once, and ordered them to leave. Their 
refusal to do so led to a massacre. He was able to 
forestall foreign invasion because in his day Japan 
was far from the West, and the military abilities of 
the East and the West were more nearly on a 
footing. China is powerless to-day. She cannot 
defend herself. 

** A convert is likely to get into trouble when he 
becomes a Christian, unless he is able to keep up a 
double set of subscriptions. To keep the peace he 
should pay sums regularly to his guilds and societies 
and to the mission he has joined. He is often too 
poor to do both, and if he gives his money to the 
mission his former friends and his relatives may 
annoy him. Suppose he is forced into a fight and is 
taken to jail, naturally he looks to the missionary. 
The missionary sees the German or French or English 
Consul, whichever it may be, who in his turn writes 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking, and the 
Minister goes to the '' Tsung li Yamen," or Chinese 
Foreign Office. An official of the Tsung li Yamen 
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then comes to the governor of the province in which 
the convert and the missionary live, and talks to His 
Excellency about the anno3rance of foreign complica- 
tions. The governor proceeds against the mayor or 
the chief of the town in which the convert is confined, 
and the mayor has it out with the convert's accusers 
It reads like the story of The House that Jack Buili^ 
but it usually ends badly. The mayor is between 
the governor and the populace. He will have a hard 
time of it either way. The governor is afraid of the 
Tsung li Yamen, and will make trouble for him if he 
does not let the convert go. If he does liberate him 
the people will conspire against him for favouring an 
apostate. Not that the apostacy enrages them. 
They would forgive that would the convert con- 
tinue his subscriptions. They need his money and 
are wroth with the missionary for depriving them 
of it 

'^ The missionary is also laying up trouble for him- 
self by his lack of understanding of Chinese social 
institutions. For one thing, he should let the Chinese 
pay respect to their ancestors as much as they like. 
A Chinaman reverences his father and his mother, 
his grandfather, his grandmother, and all his ancestors. 
Living or dead his forefathers receive the same 
veneration. The Chinaman obeys your Fifth Com- 
mandment better than the Christian obeys it. He 
continues to pay his respects after death has taken 
his parents from him. He believes their spirits know 
of his fidelity, and that he is pleasing them by his 
acts of filial piety. He does not ask the spirits to 
assist him, or to protect him, or to do anytliing for 
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him in any way. He does not pray to them nor 
does he worship them. He honours them. 

" The missionary, not understanding what he saw, 
mistook the Chinese obeisance for an act of worship. 
This mistake has led him to protest against the most 
sacred of Chinese customs, and to irritate the people 
in their most sensitive spot In fact, from the Chinese 
standpoint, the remarks of some of the Protestant 
missionaries as to the worthiness and the fate of 
^heathen' ancestors, have been revolting. What 
would you say to the man who applied to your 
mother epithets that would shame a fallen woman ? 
Kill him ? Yes, that is your attitude, and it is the 
attitude of many Chinese towards the missionaries. 
You will see the result some day. 

*' We do not have this antagonism in Japan because 
the Japanese are tolerant and are eager to learn. We 
Buddhists are glad to work with all who will help 
mankind. Japanese reverence their ancestors, but 
they are not as keen about it as the Chinese are ; and, 
altogether. Christian missionaries may be said to have 
a rather easy time of it here. If they will master our 
language and understand our doctrines they will have 
a yet easier time. 

" And I should like to say, too, that some of those 
missionaries who are rather hot against Buddhism 
would see, if they would consider, that we are Buddhists 
for pretty much the same reason that accounts for 
th^'>ibeing Christians. Their parents were Christians, 
their relatives were, their friends were. They heard 
their learned men preach Christianity, their teachers 
told them it was true, and thus growing up in it they 
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bdieve it* That is natural If they did not, it would 
be remarkable* Buddhism came to us in the same 
way. We both did not know of other religions at 
first, and as each has the same practical end in view 
perhaps we can work better side by side than against 
each other. As there are many things about which 
a Christian missionary would find fault if he studied 
Buddhist sects, so there are points in some mission- 
aries' teachings that we do not see clearly or do not 
think of great value to the world. 

** We believe that good done for the sake of reward 
has no merit and will not benefit the individual who 
acts with such a motive. The Christians' heaven, as 
some preach it, seems to us a bribe. We do not daim 
to be the only folks that possess the truth. I have 
heard that this religion (Christianity) was the only 
true one, that others were all wrong — as filthy rags, 
I think the missionary said. Then he added that, of 
the forty or fifty kinds of Christianity, his kind was 
the only right kind. (I believe he was a member of 
what he called the Christian Church, and his followers 
were Christian Christians, instead of Baptist, or 
Methodist, or Presb3^erian, or Episcopalian, or 
Unitarian Christians.) He said that if there could 
be such a thing as grades of joy in heaven, the 
Christian Christians would have the best grade. 

^' The Christian Bible, in which we find much that 
is noble and beautiful and sacred, seems to us to be 
two Bibles, one Jewish and one Gentile. The New 
Testament contains the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the old, some say, but the Jews, the * chosen people 
of God,' do not agree to this statement As the Old 
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Testament belongs to them, their opinion as to its 
meaning should have weight. Why do Christian 
priests preach from the Old Testament if the doctrine 
of immortality is not to be found there? What 
would Christianity be without immortality ? 

^ We do not understand why it is that what Jesus 
taught and what Christians do are so different. Jesus 
said ' Love your enemies/ yet Christians are at war 
in some place or other almost all the time. How 
many Christians have Christians killed ? And why ? 
We do not find the answer in the teachings of Jesus. 

" The Jews, too, seem to have been at war a great 
deal. A * heathen* might suppose that there was 
something in Bible study which made a man desire 
to fight Some of our Buddhists are very careful to 
live up to the idea ' thou shalt not kill.' They have 
their wooden clogs made with one support underneath 
instead of two so that they will step on fewer insects 
when walking. Though there have been many fight- 
ing priests who served their emperor loyally or de- 
fended their homes against assault, there have been 
no Buddhist wars at all. 

'*We do not understand how the doctrines of 
'Eternal Punishment' and 'Remission of Sins' 
agree. We have heard so often of incarnations — 
they are ubiquitous and perennial — that the Christian 
story does not have much force. We believe in 
liberation rather than in sacrifice, and the story of 
Jehovah offering His Son seems to us to be a myth 
founded on ideas of human sacrifice similar to those 
the Druids held. New Japan is scientific and critical 
She is learning to compare foreign ideas and to dis- 
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criminate between them. At first she accepted them 
in toto^ as there was no help for it Her experience 
gave her nothing to gauge by. Such religious theories 
or schemes or plans, as the Fall of Man and his 
Redemption, will hardly meet with general acceptance, 
but I should think that Christianity could proceed 
without them." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
GILDED WITH OLD GOLD 

WE found the pace of the gilded youth in 
Japan quite as rapid as it is in other coun- 
tries. In fact it was so fast that, as Walter Besant 
once said of a man who was running away from a 
bear, *'it was manifest to the most casual observer 
that the primary effort was speed." 

The Prince of Sendai set such a pace in the days 
of the Shogunate that the Mayor of the Palace 
remonstrated, and told him if he had money to get 
rid of he had better rid himself of it in a way that 
would be of some advantage to the State. Thereupon 
he ordered the Prince to dig a moat through Surugadai, 
the highest hill in Yedo. This moat completed a 
sort of spiral canal around the Shogun's palace. It 
took three thousand men two years to dig this ditch, 
which is known as " Sendai's Sorrow." 

Sendai's chief exploit, one that brought him 
national notoriety, was hiring the entire Yoshiwara 
and closing the gates while he entertained his friends. 
The Yoshiwara is a community by itself on the out- 
skirts of the city, and contains some one thousand 
nine hundred geisha and other persons whose lives, so 
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long as they remain there, are dedicated to joy and sin. 
To hire the Carlton Hotel in order to eat a sandwich 
would be on a par, financially, with this act of SendaTs. 

Sendai liked the *'No" dance, which is indeed 
perfect in its dainty grace, but, like classic music, one 
cannot learn to appreciate it in an afternoon. A long 
course of training is necessary. This training is 
expensive when one persists in it on the scale that 
Sendai followed. He delighted to look over his sak^ 
cup while five hundred beautifully robed geisha pos- 
tured before him in rhythmic motion, like a field of 
flowers in the wind. He gave great dances on all 
the festal days, sometimes on a flotilla in the river, 
and sometimes beneath the cherry blossoms along 
the banks of Sumida Gawa. He would hire a theatre, 
with a company of actors, and give a continuous 
performance for a week, with the little square pens in 
the pit filled with singing girb, all banqueting. 

The tea-houses that he patronised grew rich, for 
his custom was to order " the best in the world and 
all there is of it" He would have broken the Satsuma 
dishes off* which he fed if he had not been too 
thoroughly an artist 

He ate kami-boku, made of the little kernel of 
flesh taken from the head of ** tai," a kind of bream 
much esteemed by Japanese epicures. Court nobles 
would have relished the bodies, but Sendai threw 
these away. He ate mountain - sparrow soup, that 
even the Shogun saw only once a year when he 
offered food to the spirits of his ancestors. 

With all this he seems to have kept his health, 
owing, perhaps, to his practice of fencing with the 
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long two-handed bamboo swords that are popular to 
this day. The exercise is rougher than either broad- 
sword or rapier, for which reason the fencers need 
well-padded armour. No European has a chance at 
sword-play against a Japanese expert, and with this 
two-handed weapon of the Prince of Sendai it was 
said that he could draw his sword and take off an 
enem/s head in a single sweep. 

Of course, being a great swell, he had blades that 
were worth many times their weight in gold. One 
could not be a swell in those days without owning 
good swords, for ''the sword was the soul of the 
samurai." Sendai, like others in his class, went in for 
archery too, and could shoot while standing in his 
stirrups or from under his horse's neck. Archery is 
still a gentleman's pastime in Japan ; likewise polo, 
with scoop nets instead of mallets. It is rough work, 
but not as fierce as the game they play in India. 

Tea-drinking hardly would seem to come under 
the head of a sport, or to appeal to a man who led a 
fast fierce life. But Sendai spent enough at it to 
make a dozen experts in its ceremonies independent 
for life. Of this pastime Professor Chamberlain says : 
'' The art of drinking tea has gone through three stages 
— medico-religious, luxurious, and aesthetic." It was 
the third stage that appealed to Sendai. 

The ceremony originated in a worthy cause. A 
priest named Eisai, who wished to reform a youthful 
Shc^^un who drank too much sak^ and sham-shiu, got 
him interested in tea by elaborating a diverting set of 
rules for drinking it. When the ceremony was well 
established in the august favour the old priest gave 
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the Shogun tracts on the beneficial effects of tea, how 
it r^fulated the vidiole system and drove out devils — 
might, indeed, be preferred to the gold cure. 

Eisai worked in a good deal of religion along with 
his tea, but the ceremony of drinking grew more and 
more worldly, until it was all luxury and no religion. 
The swells drank tea daily in gorgeous apartments 
hung with brocade and damask, where they burned 
precious perfumes, and served rare fishes and strange 
birds with sweetmeats and wine. In time they lost 
their fortunes and themselves in this extravagance of 
etiquette, for the rules ordained that all the things 
rich and rare that were exhibited were to be given to 
the singing and dancing girls who entertained the 
guests. Troops of them were always present, and 
this explains why Sendai was so fond of tea. 

Even in such extravs^nt observance, however, tea- 
drinking was not altogether an evil. While it lasted 
it gave great stimulus to art. Some of the finest 
specimens of native work date from the " tea period." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
AND SO HE BECAME A SAINT 

NACHI has waterfalls, temples, and ,big trees. 
The big trees are glorious in the autumn, the 
temples have many famous relics, and the waterfalls, 
among them the highest in Japan, will wash away 
all sin. When Gardner and I were down there we 
tried one, with gratifying results. We may return to 
it some day, should it seem advisable. It does one 
good to take a fall now and again. 

The pool we chose for our ablutions was below 
" Ichi-no-taki," or No. i Fall, the largest of the tlwee, 
which tumbles down a good three hundred feet. 
It was the very place that Saint Mongaku Shonin 
had soaked in continuously for three weeks some 
centuries before. A peasant woman showed us where 
he sat, and then sold us several pictures taken on the 
spot — ages after the event 

Mongaku portraits are common in Nachi. They are 
accurate representations of what was in the mind 
of whoever made them. No one should blame the 
saint that they are not beautiful. He has quite 
enough else to answer for, and were it not for the 
virtues of Ichi-no-taki, and his long atonement in the 
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pool below, one dreads to think where he would be 
now. Mongaku was the name he was known by 
after death ; his living name was Ramba Rambo's 
experience was one to have made of him a saint or 
else a raging devil Fate ordained him saint, with a 
purgatory on earth. 

When jroung he had been full of fiery ambitions. 
His father was dead, and being the only son what 
could his mother do? Her parents had ^augustly 
departed,'' and her husband too; was not her's the 
third obedience? Rambo was not much about the 
house, however, nor keen for the books that his uncle, 
the chief priest at Fudarakuji, the first of the Kwannon 
temples, gave him to read. He was for the moun- 
tains. He knew the Kumano Three Peaks better 
than the oldest hunters, at least so said the village 
folk. He was a wonderful swimmer too, and could 
dive into pools and catch fishes with his hands. 
Occasionally he would be away for weeks at Oshima, 
watching with the whalers and going out with them 
to place the nets. He was the first to jump on the 
dying mammal to cut the slits in the creature's back 
and make the hawser fast for towing the body ashore. 
Both on land and on the water, and in the water 
too, he was as skilful at eighteen as others were at 
eight-and-thirty. Furthermore, he was a handsome 
youth, according to traditions, not the pictures, and 
had small traces about him of the saint that was 
to be. 

One day of a season that had been poor for whales, 
Rambo had been with the topmost look-outs watching 
vainly for a chance to give the signal to the men 
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below, when a messenger from his mother came to him 
with tidings that Shinrui San of Kanazawa, his kins- 
man by adoption, would be in Nachi soon. His 
mother wished to have everjrthing in readiness for 
the guest from such a distance, and begged Rambo 
so to order it. Rambo had never seen this kins- 
man, but he had heard of him as a man of 
prowess, one after his own heart, so he returned 
quickly with the messenger and prepared to receive 
Shinrui. 

The guests were two daj^ late in reaching Nachi, 
owing to the fall of an embankment, which came down 
upon the road, making it impassable for half a ri. 
Shinrui could have come round by a footpath prob- 
ably, but Gozen his wife was with him, and to climb 
the mountain with her would be more troublesome 
than to wait for men to clear the road. Mongaku 
chafed at the delay, and threatened to go back to 
Oshima, but his mother persuaded him to stay, saying 
that now that her brother-in-law, Gozen's father, was 
dead, and the mother also, and the young couple were 
coming to them, everything possible should be ready 
to give them a welcome to Nachi, as if it were their 
own home, as indeed, with her son's permission, she 
hoped it might be. 

'' It is of no matter to me," said Rambo. " I wish 
to see Shinrui, for he is a brave samurai and famous 
as a hunter. I can exercise with him. If he will 
stay I shall be glad. I can show him the whales, too, 
if ever they come to this coast again. He has no 
such sport off Kanazawa. If my cousin stays too, it 
will do perhaps. I can tell when I see her. But she 
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must be a daughter to you and company^ if you need 
such things." 

These words pleased the mother greatly, for the 
days had been long and lonely since she became a 
widow. 

**Your selfish, stupid mother thanks you with 
much gratefulness/' she said, bowing to her son, 
who was busy making a net for ducks and did not 
notice. 

On the following day after this talk, Shinrui came 
and O Gozen San with him. Rambo's mother greeted 
them with many welcomes. 

" It is indeed good to see you," she said. " Come 
in I come in I My son has gone to the river for some 
trout and will be back directly. What a pity there 
should have been an accident to the embankment! 
We heard of it only yesterday, but it explained your 
delay. Indeed we hardly thought you could arrive 
before night, or possibly to-morrow morning. Here ! 
I will put your luggage in this cupboard where you 
can open it at your leisure. This comer of our 
unworthy house is to be yours always. Excuse the 
dirty and miserable condition of everything. Do 
you like the view across the river to the hillside 
temple? The bath will be hot in a few minutes. 
Here are the futon. Lie down and rest, and I will 
call you presently. Here is some hot saki. Pardon 
the rude way in which I serve it. Now I will leave 
you and send a messenger for Rambo." 

So in a short time the new arrivals had bathed and 
rested and refreshed themselves with cakes and sak6, 
and by the time for the midday meal Rambo was 
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back with a basket of fish such as gives joy to the 
hearts of the children of Japan. Shinrui and O Gozen 
San bowed low and apologised for their slow coming, 
and for the trouble they were giving, and for having 
the " disgusting effrontery to be in existence," as well 
as for other things beyond the ken of those uninitiated 
to the mysteries of Japanese etiquette. Rambo 
bowed witih due formality, and then, not noticing O 
Gozen San, who, after the manner of Japanese women, 
kept herself on the verge of obliteration, he proceeded 
to ask about the sports of the west coast, — the fencing, 
the wrestling, the boar hunting, the bear and the deer, 
the ducks and the pheasants, about the dangers of 
the mountains, the storms on the North Sea, and 
what not. 

In the afternoon he took Shinrui to show him the 
falls and the pools where the fishing was best. The 
next day the pair went into the mountains, and later 
they travelled down to see if the whales had come 
in sight. One did come in towards shore, and the 
Oshima men got him. Shinrui was astonished at 
what he saw. Soon after they were home again 
Shinrui had to go to Kiyoto on business connected 
with the estate of the man who had adopted him. It 
was then that Rambo really saw O Gozen San. The 
shyness which her new surroundings caused at first 
had disappeared, and her new mother, as she called 
her hostess, had treated her so kindly that the 
cheerfulness she had not known since her father's 
death returned. 

Rambo watched her often, though he did not realise 
why. He had not thought seriously of any woman 
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before, nor cared much whether or no there were 
such beings; but now, his mother noticed, he was 
round the house much more, sometimes the whole 
day long ; he was more careful of his dress, and of his 
appearance generally ; when he was away it was only 
to procure some dainty, which, though he did not 
present it directly to O Gozen San, he encouraged 
her to eat with much solicitude. 

The old lady did not suspect the meaning of the 
change, until she said one morning — 

** Shinrui San will return soon, now. You will then 
have a companion for your hunting. I see how you 
have missed him. It is too bad you should have had 
a stupid time so long about the house where only 
women are." 

** I do not wish Shinrui to return," said Ramba 
There will be no peace for me when he comes back. 
I wish the gods would take him to the Bonin 
islands." 

^ Oya I oya I " cried the old lady, ^ what can cause 
you to talk so of a friend, and our relation ? " 

'' That is just the matter. He is a relation. If he 
were not, all would be easy. But I must have my 
way in spite of that. You must arrange it for 
me." 

" Arrange what, my son ? " 

" I must have O Gozen San. She must go with 
me and be my wife." 

" Are you mad ? Why do you make such horrid 
jests? Surely you do not mean these words. You 
would not harm the honour of our house ? " 

But Rambo convinced his mother, whose face 
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was hidden in her sleeves, that he was in earnest, 
and was determined to have his way despite all 
obstacles. She had always done his bidding, she 
must do so now. 

"No, no, you may kill me but I cannot," was 
the hapless woman's reply. Rambo was in such a 
rage that no one knows what he might have done, 
had not O Gozen San, who had been in the next 
room and had heard all through the karakami that 
shut off her apartment, rushed out, and clutching 
her new mother's sleeve, turned to her cousin and 
said slowly and distinctly — 

" Do not urge your mother now, or vex her with 
reproaches. There is no reason to do so. I am 
willing to do as you wish, on one condition which 
I will explain to you apart" Then stepping to 
the farther end of the room she talked with Rambo 
in a low voice, lest the mother hear. 

"It would never do to run away together and 
leave my husband to follow us. We might both 
lose our lives. You must await his return, and at 
night when he b asleep put an end to him. We 
can then live in peace without fear of molestation*" 

There was fierce joy in Rambo's heart on hearing 
O Gozen San speak these words. To kill Shinrui 
would be a simple matter, and he readily agreed 
to await his home-coming. Turning to his mother, 
he said — 

"All is settled; have no more fear." 

He had not long to wait Gozen's husband 
returned three days later, and that night Rambo 
feasted him and saw that his sak6 cup was never 
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empty. When Shinrui was banning to show the 
effects of this attention, Rambo, saying he would 
return shortly, left the room to put his sword in 
order. O Gozen San sat by her husband, helping 
in the plot, and pouring him sak^ until he spawned 
and called for his futon. She got some and laid 
them out in order. 

Not noticing what they were, nor in what place 
she had arranged them, he rolled over to them and 
immediately was asleep. Then wistfully Gozen 
looked at him, and drawing the yagu up to cover 
him, she bowed her head to the floor, saying — 

"Dana San, O YASUMI NASAL" 

Closing the karakami to her apartment she changed 
the dark kimono she was wearing for one all 
white. Then she laid out Shinrui's own futon in 
the accustomed place, took a rosary that once had 
been her mother's, and kneeling with the beads 
between her palms, she repeated slowly several 
times — 

" Namu Amida Butsu 1 Namu Amida Butsu I " 

And now lying down she covered herself with 
Shinrui's jragu, and lay as though asleep quite in 
the position her husband had been wont to occupy. 
Only she herself knew it was the woman and not 
the man that lay there. 

What happened afterwards who shall say? But 
in the morning a moaning mother's mind had given 
way through grief for a son's crime; a husband 
had been drowned in searching fiercely for a 
murderer; and a youth of splendid promise had 
turned from the world with the horror of remorse 
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upon him, with a great awakening in his soul, a 
cry demanding life-long penance and self-obliterating 
service to the glory of Amida Buddha. The service 
he began in the sanctuary pool of penitents, which 
to this day is beneath the great fall at Nachi. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
KADE AND THE REPEATERS 

WE had a pupil in one of our classes for English 
conversation whom we called "Pokan no 
Kade "—or « Kade," for short. When Pokan no Kade 
was a youngster his particular playmate was Mutsu 
HitOy the present Emperor of Japan. 

Mutsu and Kade had many likes in common, 
and many dislikes too; but they were generous 
lads, and had never been known to quarrel. 
Difference in rank had not come between them, 
and each one was devoted to the other, as two 
chums should be. One of their common likes was 
cakes. There was much discussion about the palace 
whether Kade or the Son of the Immortals ate 
this sweet of the pastry-maker with the more relish. 
Certainly it was a joyous sight to see either of them 
a-munching, and when they munched together, as 
they often did in the palace garden, even the 
fiercest of the guardsmen would begin to purr. 

But one day there was no cake. The Son of the 
Immortals had had a pain that morning, and the 
thirteen Court physcians, after consultation, had told 
the Grand Marshal of the Household about this 
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pain. The grand marshal told the chamberlain, 
who told the keeper of the royal purse, who told 
the imperial provider, who told the high caterer, 
who told the dispenser of the sacred pastry, that 
cake was the cause of the ache. Eleven minutes 
later there was no cake to be found in the royal 
palace. 

When Mutsu said ''cake" to the noble to whose 
charge he had been committed for the day,^that 
functionary bowed low, and told the officer next 
in rank that the Son of the Immortals wished for 
cake. This officer, in turn, bowed to the ground 
and then repeated the royal wish to an officer 
still lower, and so it went on ; but cake did not 
appear. 

" Chin no Kwashi doko ka ? " cried Mutsu — ^which 
being interpreted means, "Where is my cake?" 
The noble guardian bowed low, and said to the 
officer below him, " The Son of the Immortal Ones 
has deigned to say, 'Where is my cake?'" These 
words were also repeated, and many others, petulant, 
wrathful, and beseeching ; but that which was longed 
for did not come. 

The palace and the grounds about echoed with 
the voices of officers and servants of many grades, 
who were as the links of a chain, beginning at the 
feet of the Son of the Immortals and ending 
nowhere — at least, not in the cake pantry. The 
air was full of the word " cake," but the thing cake 
came not in sight. 

While all this was going on, Pokan no Kade 
sat on a pile of sand near the great man of the 
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palace, playing with a half-dozen watches which 
his Imperial chum had given to him the day before. 
Watches, or " toki/' as Mutsu had called them, were 
new things in Japan then, especially repeaters, and 
all six of these were repeaters. 

Kade had great fun with them, ringing their 
bells, and laying them like stepping-stones about 
a dainty garden such as all Japanese children can 
lay out in miniature so prettily. Once he built a 
castle, and planted the watches in two piles on 
the very top, just as the gold dolphins are put on 
the Castle of Nagoya. 

He was so busy with his play that for a long 
time he did not hear the many voices saying " cake." 
But finally, when an inadvertent kick had upset 
his castle, and he was looking about for something 
else to do, he heard the cries, and soon found out 
their meaning. 

Thrusting the watches into his sleeve — ^which was 
lai^e enough to hold more pla)rthings than the 
pockets of a whole suit of clothes such as an 
English boy wears — ^he ran to the royal kitchen; 
but of course there was no cake there, nor would 
the cooks make any, though Kade begged never 
so hard. 

'' rU get some, anyhow," he said to himself. " A 
watch is as pretty as a cake. I know where there's 
an old woman with a houseful of cakes. She just 
sits and looks at them all day. I'll go ta see 
her." 

So Kade slipped out unseen and went to the 
cake-shop, where he laid the six watches on the 
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floor near where the old woman sat, and picking 
up six of the prettiest cakes, put them in his sleeves, 
and scampered back to the palace. 

That night the Court physicians held another 
consultation. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
KADE WOULD ADVENTURE 

KADE thought to run away from his home one 
night He had planned for the adventure as 
he sat on the edge of the verandah of his home in 
Tokio. Years after he told us the story. Here 
it is in substance, if not in his exact words. 

''Yes, I must have waraji, of course/' he said to 
himself as he sat swinging his bare legs to and fra 
" The road over the mountain is rough. I remember 
how it cut my feet when I got out of the kago up 
there and ran on ahead to see if the men had caught 
a bear. If I had only worn sandals then I could 
have gone into the woods and helped." 

Kade was only nine years old then, and though of 
a Kuge or Court noble family had been adopted by a 
personage who stood high in favour with the Shogun. 
He knew the folk-lore of his country well, and believed 
it all was true, and he could tell of many of the brave 
deeds that had been done in Dai Nippon since Jimmu 
Tenno, the founder of the Empire, had descended 
from the skies dpon the sacred mountain that all 
Japanese still hold in reverence. His tutor had told 
him of these things, for he was a man of war as well 
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as learning, and he found a ready listener in the lad 
whom the daimiyo had given into his charge. 

Kade wished to do great things, too. He had 
just made up his mind to go over the mountains to a 
place where lived the most valiant of all the clans, 
the great clan of Satsuma. There he would learn 
the art of war by actual fighting, and would win fame 
for himself and honour for his house. 

He was to start out that very night, and it was 
time to make ready. All that he knew was that his 
goal was over the mountains, that the road was rough, 
that he needed waraji and that waraji cost money. 
He did not know what money was, for, like other 
children of gentle birth in Old Japan, he had never 
bought anything in his life, nor even touched a coin 
or a piece of script ; but he had heard the steward of 
the household talking about money one day while 
counting bright pieces of something yellow, and he 
knew where those bright pieces were kept. 

** I am almost sure they were money," he said, as 
he went on with his planning to run away from home 
to be a soldier. 

" I'll get some of them as soon as everyone is in 
bed to-night, and then everything will be all right, 
ril go down to the shop by the stone bridge and 
give the money to the old woman in the sandal shop, 
and she will give me the waraji." 

So when all was still throughout the house Kade 
crawled out from the futon where he had been lying 
as though fast asleep, and sliding back the karakami 
and the shoji, and the little door to the outside, 
made his way quickly to the hut near Ishibashi, 
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as the old stone bridge is called. He had with him 
the wooden box in which he had seen the steward 
put the shining yellow pieces. 

The sandal maker was a lig^t sleeper, and heard 
the first low call that Kade made. She found the 
kind of waraji that he wanted, and he thanked her for 
them. Then he opened the wooden box and handed 
her a piece of money. 

When the sandal maker saw it she gasped for 
breath. Kade bad offered her a gold piece stamped 
jiu yen. A jiu yen piece I Why, that was enoi^h to 
buy six thousand waraji, or sixty thousand likely. It 
was more money than the old woman had seen in all 
her life. She had heard of such enormous pieces, but 
that she should ever touch one with her poor old hand — 

" Come, take it," said Kade. " It's money. I must 
put on the waraji and be off." 

The old woman was still speechless. 

The lad called out to her again, but there was no 
answer. Then the moon broke through a cloud and 
shone upon the aged face. When Kade saw it, fear 
came upon him, and he ran back to his uncle's house 
so fast that he seemed to fly. He took with him the 
wooden box and the waraji, but he left the jiu yen 
piece in the dead woman's hand, where a guardsman 
found it in the early morning. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
WHAT HAPPENED TO ALLEN 

SHE is so frolicsome, jolly, and good-natured, and 
above all she delights so much in pleasing, that 
globe-trotters, the "transients" of Japan, misunder- 
stand the '*musume," while she is too innocent to 
understand their views of her. They think she 
cannot say '' no/' but she can. They think, too, that 
complacency is the law of her life. There they are 
right and wrong, for she accepts what her conscience 
tells her is her duty with a resignation that has the 
outward aspect of complacency, but she is far indeed 
from being complacent with infringements of those 
proprieties that are natural to the social conditions 
of her far-distant land. 

She can draw the line for the globe-trotter, and for 
the foreigner resident, too, for that matter, as one of 
our friends knows full well, or did know until a log 
rolled over him in a Western lumber camp and blotted 
out all memory of the past, so that even tapping his 
sub-consciousness has not recalled it 

He was an American with various degrees which 
he had picked up here and there, and a keen fond- 
ness for travel. He was M.A. of Harvard, LL.B. 
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of Columbia, Ph.D. of Heidelberg, J.V.D. of Paris ; 
and something else in St Petersburg that is impossible 
in English type. While he had been picking up 
degrees he had done what he called ^ a few stunts on 
the side,** running a paper in one place, and lecturing 
on philosophy, Sanscrit, Greek, French literature, 
and the History of Law in other places. In truth 
he had an appalling quantity of education, and in 
spite of it much charm of manner. He came to 
Japan as a sociol<^st He wished to study what- 
ever relics of the recent feudalism might remain, 
and to watch the progress in the national kinder- 
garten. 

With his string of degrees he had no trouble in 
finding a university appointment that gave him the 
opportunities he needed for investigation. A Dai 
Gakko professor ranks high in Japan* Soon he was 
established. He rented a home on Small Stone- 
River Hill, near a famous temple, and had arranged 
his life quite on the Japanese order. Excepting when 
he was in the lecture-room he wore ^ kimono " instead 
of foreign dress, and ** geta," or clogs, instead of shoes. 
He went barefoot, ate with chopsticks, sat on the 
floor, slept on the floor, learned to like raw fish and 
plain boiled rice. He had not a stove in the house, 
only the charcoal braziers, called hibachi, and a sort 
of furnace for burning wood that the cook used in the 
kitchen. The smoke from this found its way out 
through a hole high up in the wall under one end of 
the ridge pole at the top of the ceilingless kitchen, or 
else it blew round and pervaded the apartment 
generally. The gas from the charcoal got out easily 
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too, for the ventilation in Japanese houses is particu- 
larly thorough. 

Allen, whom, by the way, the natives called Sense! 
(first-bom), a title of respect to scholars, professional 
men, and old gentlemen generally, went so far as to 
master the Japanese pillow. This was a triumph, the 
fame of it spread abroad. The newspapers got hold 
of it, and made diagrams of the process of the 
achievement, picturing Allen in all manner of con- 
torted shapes as the result of ''first attempts." 
In the serenity of his ultimate attainment he 
dreamed such dreams as only a Japanese artist 
can depict or a Japanese paper would dare to 
print. 

When he had made himself familiar with his new 
environment, a kind of thing he had especial apti- 
tude for, he fell in love. That was natural enough 
and proper. He could not well have helped it 
even had it not been proper, as any other man 
would say had he known O Toku San. She was 
one of a class of girls that came to Allen's house 
for an hour's English conversation exercise each 
afternoon. At first he was in love with the whole 
dozen of them, but gradually, though he did not 
love eleven less, he loved O Toku San more. She 
had clear brown eyes, that glowed and flashed and 
sparkled merrily, and changed as one looked at 
them, showing wonder at Allen's words, then com- 
prehension, and then delight at the possession of 
new knowledge. It is not strange that the in- 
struction wandered now and then, deviating from 
the "system'' the instructor had laid down on 
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principles for harmonious development 
according to the laws of thought 

All die twelve learned rapidly, as is the custom 
of girb in Dai Nippon, but O Toku got bopdsssiy 
ahead, ao far, indeed, that Allen's system wore 
itself to ravels catching up — and then it never 
reached her. He put her into French to hold 
her back, and later into German; and finally he 
gave her a series of essBya on general liteiatxire tiiat 
he had worked up for a P.G. course for some collie 
down in Melbourne. In this composition he had 
used whatever language had come handiest For 
French he had used German, for German French, 
and for English both French and German. O Toku 
San was equally indiflferent in her reading of the 
essays, and one day, bowing very low, she handed to 
Allen the whole series written out in Japanese, 
saying she thought all students would like to read 
it if they could have it in their language. Allen 
had the translation printed, with O Toku's name and 
family crest on the title-page— the last page in the 
book as European volumes go — and six months 
later the Empress sent the girl a speciial decoration. 

While all this acquisition was in progress, Allen 
was growing very chummy round at O Toku San's 
home, just off the comer of the famous Denzuin 
temple grounds. This home had been a temple in 
itself once, and all the paraphernalia of Buddhist 
worship was still in place in the chief apartment of 
the building; but with the disappearance of the 
Shogun and the reappearance of the Mikado, the 
Government had disestablished Buddhism, and the 
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priests had abandoned many temples for lack of 
the funds needful to maintain them. O Toku San's 
home was one of these abandoned temples. The 
beautiful shaft of light -brown stone standing by 
the gateway declared that eaters of flesh and drinkers 
of wine must not enter within the sacred precincts ; 
but the fair maid's father troubled little about this 
ancient warning, and gave banquets almost every 
seventh day with beef and sak^ much in evidence. 

Allen was much in evidence too on these occasions, 
and most of his spare moments between times also, 
so that his brethren at the University took it upon 
themselves to warn him against the danger of over- 
study in the electric climate of Japan. They sus- 
pected the new-comer of trying to break the record 
made by a young German professor who had learned 
to read, write, and speak Japanese within twelve 
months, and had never been right since. Allen 
thanked them, and said he would knock off at the 
first moment he felt unwell. Then he hired an 
extra man for his jin-riki-sha and pushed for Little 
Stone-River Hill as fast as he could go. Getting into 
his kimono, he ** ran over " to pass the time until 
the twelve should assemble for their conversation 
lesson. 

It was delicious lying on the porch there on the 
soft mats just within, listening to O Toku San as 
she read some favourite bit of fordgn literature he 
had brought to her, and answering the questions 
she asked of the customs of the lands on the other 
side of the world. And what a tremendous thing a 
little question was sometimes— or its answer, rather I 
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He had lived in many countries and had studied 
much, but time and again O Toku San had him. 
His inheritance and hers had been so different 
She would ask about some chance allusion in the 
text— a question that would never occur to a youth 
in Europe or America, for it referred to what was 
of the life there, which everyone in those countries 
knew unconsciously, and Allen would realise there 
was more in heredity, evolution, and development 
than he had ever dreamed of. 

He had made much progress in Japanese, but 
that did not aid him. Had he known the sum 
total of languages in the Far East, his vocabulary 
would have been lacking. Intellectually, she was 
a child of China, he of Greece and Rome and the 
ancient Hebrews. If their family trees had any 
roots in common, it must have been in the days 
when their ancestors lived among the branches with 
foliage for clothes. He would go through the 
history of the half of the world he knew about, and 
she would listen, but it was all so different to the 
other half whose 800,000,000 people and their 
history he, like others, treated almost flippantly, 
that she could scarcely comprehend, she said so 
sadly. 

''You should go abroad. Then you would soon 
understand," said Allen, ''for you would see with 
your own eyes." 

"I wish it very much, but I am only the little 
Japanese girl," replied O Toku San. 

" And why can't the little . Japanese girl go ? " 
asked Allen. "The foreigners won't eat you." 
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"No, I know they are all kind, but next year 
my parents make me a marriage and I have not 
time for travels. Japanese women must be at 
home," 

She spoke gently, with a low, sweet voice, as do 
all women in Japan. There was not a trace of 
bitterness in the tones, nor any intimation of com- 
plaining. That her longing should be considered 
or even noticed never crossed her mind. In her 
day the musume never had such thoughts. 

Allen thought of none of these things just then, 
however. The word "marriage" had hit him hard. 
Another realisation was upon him, and O Toku 
San was again the cause. 

"No, you must not marry," he said. "You are 
too young. You must go to Europe and to America 
to study; and besides I love you, and I want you 
to be my wife." 

The man of many degrees had spoken words he 
would have laughed to scorn an hour earlier; and 
as for O Toku San, her heart stopped beating 
nearly. She looked at Allen with such a look as 
only perfect faith can give, and said slowly — 

"I am very glad and have greatest astonishmeitt 
you care for such foolish girl as I am all the time. 
I love you by all my heart because — because — 
it is very wonderful and how . I cannot translate 
why, but you are kind and my most best good 
friend." 

That was a long speech for a Japanese girl to 
make, and probably none ever made one so long 
before. Allen had taken her hand and was saying 
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many things, when O Toku San's mother entered, 
saying — 

"O Sanji go fun mai degozaimasa" ('' Honour- 
able Three five minutes before augustly-existing is "). 
And with that Allen made off for his conversation, 
and O Toku, whom custom forbade walking in the 
streets with a man other than her father, clattered 
along two minutes later. 

The lesson was mostly with the eleven other 
girls that afternoon, for Allen said hardly a word 
to O Toku San, nor did she ask questions. To his 
disgust the August Sensei had to show himself at 
an official ball at the Rokumeikwan that evening, 
so he did not see O Toku San again until the next 
midday, when to his chagrin her mother sat out the 
entire visit This annoyed him seriously, but it 
seemed the old lady had a purpose in her presence. 
She had been glad at first at the kind attentions of 
the foreigner who taught her daughter with so much 
care, but now she was worried. Falling in love was 
a thing she knew nothing about from personal ex- 
perience, but she had heard of such indiscretions, 
and wished to protect O Toku from any such mis- 
fortune. The girl must marry soon. She had been 
engaged since before she was bom, for her father 
had promised his first daughter to a chum's first 
son long ago when he was a student in ^The 
Bureau for the Investigation of Barbarian Litera- 
ture," now grown into the Imperial University. 
Neither of the young men had married then, but 
they engaged their prospective children nevertheless, 
and the engagement held. That it could be other- 
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wise was one of those ideas that '4s not" in the 
Japanese mind, for Japanese society has developed 
on Eastern not on Western lines, — and O Toku San's 
mother wished to avoid entanglements that might 
make the inevitable unpleasant 

She was always about when Allen went round to 
coach O Toku San in the foreign language lessons, 
and she told the girl she must not talk so much in 
English, but should use the native Japanese instead. 
She forgot that language as an instrument for the 
interchange of thought might be written as well as 
spoken, and so said not a word against notes and 
letters. And so a small miracle came about Allen, 
for once in his life, became a correspondent of decent 
regularity. Written messages passed each way each 
day between O Toku and himself. The girl longed 
to become Allen's wife, and was doing all in her 
power to escape the engagement of such long 
standing. 

" I am often kiss your photograph," she declared, 
" and wondering, • Oh, where is my lover ? ' all the time 
you are not by me." 

This was sweet to Allen, but to be so near O Toku 
San and yet have her always out of reach was tantal- 
ising. It began to tell on him. He saw he must 
have a change of scene or break down altogether. 
He told his friends at the University that he was 
going to the interior to investigate the subject of 
land tenure in several of the provinces. He would 
have carried O Toku San with him had she been 
willing to elope. She would not go, but at the 
nioment of his leave-taking, when her mother had 

17 
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slipped into the next room for an instant to get a 
fresh cup of tea, she said to him — 

''When you are in the country, please have a 
housekeeper to look after you, and I will look upon 
her as my sister." 

She was in bed three days with what the doctors 
called ** Shinkei-byo " (nerve-sickness) after he had 
gone. Prescriptions did no good ; but the postman 
who called when the mother happened to be at the 
market worked a cure that anyone but a Christian 
Scientist would have marvelled at Perhaps he was 
a Buddhist Scientist Regular correspondence be- 
tween the lovers, however, was hard to manage, 
owing to maternal vigilance, and in a few months 
Allen was back again to see if progress had been 
made in the destruction of that engagement 

He found that O Toku San had not yet seen the 
man she was engaged to, but that, so far as she had 
ventured to ascertain, her father's intention as to the 
marriage had not altered, and her mother's mind of 
course was ''inside" her father's. 

More land-tenure then, thought Allen, and was 
about leaving for the interior a second time, when a 
cable called him to America. Someone was dead, and 
there were affairs in the north-west that demanded 
his immediate attention. He had just time to catch 
his steamer, but he sent a note of love and explana- 
tion to O Toku San by a friend, and wrote to her 
soon after his arrival in Seattle, telling her of certain 
moneys he had come into, and asking her to wait 
patiently a little when he would be able to return 
to Japan to get her — his own little girl for ever. 
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Six weeks later came this reply — 

" Sir, — I am married, and is called Mrs. Sodesuka. 
And by our Japanese morality and my natural 
temperament I decline for ever your impliteness 
letter, Sodesuka O Toku." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE SPORTSMAN IN JAPAN 

WE were sitting round the charcoal fire glowing 
in a huge hibachi at the Jobugwaisha one 
crisp autumn morning, drinking ^'tea" made from 
roasted wheat, and waiting for the betto to bring our 
horses out A jolly place it was in those daj^ but the 
Hachioji railway station has obliterated all trace of it 

As we prodded the coals and sipped the tea we 
discussed plans for the morrow. Suddenly Count 
Kuro, our champion rider, and own cousin of Pokan 
no Kade, went out on the ^'engawa," the narrow 
verandah that ran along the edge of the lounging 
rooms of the Riding Association, and pointed to- 
wards the east " Ducks 1 " he shouted, ** now I know 
what we can do to-morrow." 

"What may that be?" asked a lean, bright-e)red 
man in a suit of foreign clothes that had done duty in 
an American university years before, and now pretty 
well disguised the fact that he was a Minister of State. 
He watched the couple of broad Vs in the distance 
sailing south towards Kobe, as Kuro waved towards 
them, and said, " Those are ducks without doubt, 
but we cannot get at them." 

MO 
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** Oh ! they are quite safe as far as any one of us is 
concerned," said Kuro ; " but there is no reason why 
we should not have some others if you like. To- 
morrow will be Nichiyobi, and after we have done 
riding in the rings here why not stay on our horses 
until we reach my miserable hovel in the country. 
It's only a little farther than Oji, as you may do me 
the honour to remember. We can make it in time 
for lunch, and then try the nets so long as the light 
holds." 

Not one of us said "no"; so the next morning, 
after we had done our prettiest work with the extra 
manoeuvres that Nichiyobi always brought, we took 
to the road through Ueno and Komagome to Oji, 
and in less than two hours reached the "miserable 
hovel." I wish all our homes were as miserable. It 
is not overstating the case to say that the misery we 
saw there and underwent personally we were able to 
endure without a murmur. It was one of the places 
Kuro's father, the Governor of Tokio, had handed 
over to his son on retiring from office and becoming 
inkiyo. The house was low, and rambled along three 
sides of a parallelogram. It stood near the centre of 
a piece of land that measured some fifty thousands 
of tsubo. There were miniature lakes well stocked 
with fish, a stream in which in springtime one found 
trout, a house for the especial purpose of drinking 
tea, various gardens for flowers in the different 
seasons, a splendid collection of kiku, and away 
down in a corner, half a mile from the " hovel," the 
duck-pond. 

Here we gathered after lunch. There must have 
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been a couple of hundred ducks in the pond, but 
there was quite room enough for them, and evidently 
they had not lacked for sustenance. If they had 
wished to seek for better board and lodgings else- 
where they could not do so, for the pond was in 
a cage. 

Two of Kuro's helpers entered this cage as we 
arrived, and stepped into small punts. Then they 
poled along the edge of the pond and raised several 
gates, which opened into canals leading out from the 
cage in various directions. Kuro gave each of us a 
net on the end of a pole, much like a fisherman's 
landing-net, and stationed us at points on opposite 
sides of the canals. When we were in position he 
called out '' Yoroshiii ! " and a great quacking and 
fluttering b^an. The men in the punts drove the 
ducks as best they might up to the gates and through 
into the canals. It was not an easy job for the 
drivers, for many of the birds were shy of the open- 
ings, but enough came through to keep us men busy 
with our nets. 

Our trick was to land them either as they swam, or 
on the wing as they rose out of the canals. The ease 
and the difficulty of doing this depend much on the 
depth and the width of the canal, on the netter's 
skill, and on the ducks. There were seven of us, and 
we caught between forty and fifty before sundown. 
Some we put back in the cage again, and the others 
we in due course incorporated. Kuro had given his 
steward a word before we came down to the pond, 
with the result that when we reached the house 
with our bags the "hovel" looked more like the 
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stage setting for an old Greek drama than like a 
gentleman's country residence. Another feast con- 
fronted us. 

** Ippai o nomu nasai," said Kuro to me when the 
first dance was over, and he handed sak6 cups to 
Gardner and to me from a basin of water before 
him where they had been floating. We condescended 
and so did he. Then he said — 

''That was rather easy work this afternoon, just 
enough to finish off a lunch with and make one ready 
for a bit of supper. I wish you two would come with 
me to my uncle's on the west coast, to see how they 
net ducks there. It is more interesting ; and Fukui, 
near where he lives, is a famous town. It was in that 
country, in ancient times, that the Chinese and 
Korean embassies used to arrive. If you come, you 
will learn something of our history and our wild 
ducks too." Such a combination of easily-to-be- 
attained knowledge was irresistible. Off we went. 

Kuro's uncle was a fine old samurai — a knight of 
the days gone by, who had fought for the restora- 
tion. He proved to us that hospitality was every 
whit as warm on the west coast as on the east 
The day after our arrival he gave us a lesson in 
'^Sakudori," as he called netting for ducks. Kuro 
knew all about it, but he paid as much attention to 
his uncle's discourse as if he had never heard of the 
art before. Then the old gentleman took us up over 
the hills near his home and showed us the positions 
that the hunters take when waiting for the ducks 
either in the evening or the early morning. Small 
posts, each with a number, marked these positions. 
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" You see the ducks come up this way in the morn- 
ing and from the opposite direction in the evening. 
They always go over these hills. It has been their 
custom ever since the hills were here. Our plan for 
their capture is simply to intercept them. I will 
explain better to-night, when several of my friends 
will be here from the Duck Club that has leased 
these hills. Watching them, and trying as they try, 
will soon teach you all there is to know. You see 
these numbers on the posts. They correspond with 
numbers on little wooden tickets which the members 
have. A member has the same ticket for two morn- 
ings and two nights, then he changes with another 
member — and so on in rotation, so that no one 
member may have too many chances at a good 
stand or too many absences of chances at a poor 
stand." 

About four o'clock that afternoon twenty of us set 
out, all in native dress, with straw sandals, straw 
rain-coats, straw l^fgings, and huge straw hats like 
umbrellas, that fitted to our heads with a bamboo 
framework and tied under our chins. When squatted 
on the ground we looked like small ricks of straw that 
not even a duck would suspect. Our weapons looked 
like fish-poles, but they were not. They were slender 
masts on which we hung nets, much as the square sails 
are rigged to the mast of a ship. We set out with 
our poles over our shoulders, like a band of spearmen 
in feudal times, and with a half-dozen attendants with 
stacks of lacquered boxes full of things the kitchen- 
folk had been preparing all the day. 

" When you see the ducks," said Kuro, after we had 
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taken our places, " get your pole ready to toss up, and 
be sure you don't have the edge of the net turned 
towards the birds. Have it spread out wide, and 
throw it square in front of them. As soon as you can 
judge their speed and direction you'll be all right. 
There they come ! Be ready." 

We were all crouched low with our hands on our 
poles, and a minute later the sur was full of nets and 
a tremendous clatter of quacks. Four nets had been 
successful, and had performed the act of interception 
to a nicety. One of the nets went far afield, how- 
ever, it having met a duck that was a drake, and a 
right lusty one he was, for he gave the attendants a 
chase of over a mile. I learned how not to throw 
sideways, and once came very near landing a beauty. 
Gardner had actually caught a drake, while Kuro had 
three and uncle five, the largest number anyone had, 
but luck had favoured him with a '' double," a very 
rare occurrence,— one bird following another directly 
into the net. 

The next day Kuro said, " Suppose we go over to 
Noto and shoot some 'yama kujira.' There's good 
pheasant shooting too. The farmers would be grate- 
ful to you for killing kujira, for they do so much 
damage to the crops. It's a wheat country over there, 
you see, and the fields have fences all about to keep 
the kujira out. You'll seldom see a fence on farms 
anywhere else in Japan. We can put up at Hong- 
wanji temples. I know some of the priests. In 
fact some of them are relations of mine, and you 
being a foreigner will be doubly welcome. Most of 
Noto has never seen a foreigner." 
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All the time he was talking, Gardner and I had 
been wondering what "ysmsi kujira" could mean. 
'' Kujira " meant whale and " yama " meant mountain. 
What could whales be doing in wheat -fields or on 
mountains ? Impossible, of course. So I said — 

"Kuro, my honourable friend, you have deigned 
to make the august joke." 

''What! you don't know mountain whale ?** he 
asked. ''That is very famous wherever there is 
Buddhism in Japan. It is an old name, fifteen 
hundred years perhaps. The first Buddhist priests 
here tired of the same kind of fish and vegetables 
every day without any meat, and one of them dis- 
covered a way to escape from so much monotony. 
' It is wrong to eat flesh,' he said, ' but to eat whale 
is lawful. We will call deer mountain whale and 
then we may eat venison as much as we like.' So 
he began, and many others followed his example.^' 

Noto proved to be as interesting as Kuro had 
suggested. " Whales " were plentiful, and pheasants 
also, while the Hongwanji priests offered us more 
hospitality than it was possible to accept Every 
temple we came to had a " matsuri " on the day of our 
arrival. We had never seen so many festivals con- 
secutively. It was Kuro's doing, I fancy, though he 
would not own up to it From Noto we went up 
into the mountains and tried for bear and wild boar. 
We had some luck with them and plenty of excite- 
ment Some of the native hunters are extremely 
skilful with their spears. We met one who had run 
as high as sixty ibr his winter's work. 

New Year saw us in Tokio, but we came back to 
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the west coast again for fishing and for monkeys. 
We knew the salmon fishing already. It is quite the 
same in Japan as it is in England, and the trout fish- 
ing too, though Kuro had a way of using small fish 
as decoys that was interesting. 

"FU coax them/' he said one day when we had 
made several casts and got nothing. He took a 
hand-net and went to a bit of a stream that flowed 
into the one we were whipping. Presently he cried, 
" Now we're ready. See what these will do," and he 
showed me wiggly things the size of whitebait " 111 
just put a bit of black thread to each of them," he 
continued, " let them down the brook, and draw them 
up a few times and we shall have something large 
enough to eat." He was a prophet, for two hours 
later we had a mess that sufficed not only for our- 
selves but for the entire household of the temple in 
which we were staying. 

The fishing we enjoyed most, however, was down 
Gifu way. 'Til show you an old Japanese custom 
for night - fishing which perhaps you cannot see in 
England," remarked Kuro as we journeyed south. 
" We have not packs of hounds for hunting like the 
English, because we cannot ride in paddy-fields, but 
we have packs of birds for fishing : cormorants you 
call them. It is an old custom, for our most ancient 
poetry speaks of it The birds know the business 
well, as you will see. They have good training." 

Indeed they had. We were out in a boat on the 
river the next night with a bonfire at one end of the 
craft and a screamy squawking lot of cormorants in 
the water about us, which two men kept hold of by 
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means of reins of spruce fibre, guided them, yelling 
and splashing at them with sticks, disentangling 
them when they got too badly mixed up, and unload- 
ing them when their pouches were quite filled. Each 
bird had a ring round its neck which prevented it 
swallowing all but the smaller fishes, and a band 
round its body with a handle at the top with which 
to lift it in and out of the water. The men with the 
reins had their hands full, for they had sixteen hungry, 
excited birds to mans^e which dived and flopped in 
sixteen directions at once. The fire at the bow was 
the bait that brought the fish to the surface of the 
water in reach of the fatal beaks which gobbled them 
in at an astounding rate — ^the birds averaging over a 
hundred fishes an hour for the three hours we were 
out Kuro was in great glee, for the weird appeals 
to him. '*If we could only photograph by torch- 
light," he cried. But there was not much of the 
definiteness required in a picture. The water was 
dark, and the birds were dark all but their necks. 
The men handling the birds were merely silhouetted 
against the beacon. What light there was was fitful, 
and cast the blackest of shadows, that lost themselves 
in the near distance. We ourselves could not see the 
fish till the cormorants brought them up. We had a 
fine mess by the time we had gone the course, and 
were thoroughly gratified with our experience, but 
personally I should rather keep hounds than cor- 
morants, having a prejudice against some odours. 

The monkeys were the easiest game imaginable. 
The weapon used has laid many a good man low, 
but it is not a gun — ^it is sakd Monkeys like sak6 
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quite as well as men like it and, like some men, they 
do not know when they have had enough. Kuro, 
Gardner, and I went into the hills with a guide who 
had a three-gallon cask of sakd on his back and a 
dozen cups made from gourds. When we came to 
monkey town the guide set the bowls about under 
various trees and poured into each an inch or so of 
sak^. Then we retired. I wished to stay by to 
watch, but the guide said if I did so the monkeys 
would know it, and I might wait until my beard grew 
to the ground — I should never see one. Probably he 
was right. At any rate when we returned we found 
four monkeys fast asleep and the twelve cups empty. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE FATHER OP THE VILLAGE^ 

IT is hard to give up the fine things one is going 
to do— to leave the " big road " and liide one's 
self among the bypaths, but it is harder to give up 
what one has aU^eady accomplished — ^the thing that 
is done, which is a real possession; to give up the 
fruits of a long life ; to lay aside a just reward when 
age has come upon one and it is too late to b^n 
again. 

But in Japan men can do this. Here is an instance. 
Gardner, Okashi, and I heard it one night finom 
an aged fisherman whose grandfather was among the 
saved. It is the story of an old man who gave up 
what he had to save others, and afterwards the people 
worshipped him. The fisherman said the birth of 
this old hero was at a time of good omen. 

''Shiawase no hito"; all the women said so, and 
they knew everything there was to know about 

^ The actual occurrence this story describes tells something of the 
native character. Lafcadio Heam, whose wonderful sympathy with 
the Far East has given him so clear an insight to the soul d[ Japan, as 
well as a knowledge of the mind and of the sfaritual aspirations of the 
people altogether unique, has used the incident in another guise in a 
delightful chapter. 
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babies. Therefore was it true that the small, 
wrinkled, reddish thing given to the house of 
Hamaguchi early one morning, ere the great round 
harvest moon had set, was lucky. To be bom by the 
light of the harvest moon is to be favoured of the 
gods. "li ambai," said the old women; "the way 
that is well" — ^which was the whole truth. After 
that each household in the hamlet understood the 
newcomer was '' shiawase no hito " (one of those who 
are fortunate). 

Hamaguchi no Bochan was a rare baby. Not 
because he seldom cried — all Japanese babies are too 
happy to cry ; nor because he was gentle, for in this 
he was like all other merry, almond-eyed youngsters 
in the land where the sun rises ; nor was it because 
he never had the colic, nor fussed about his teeth, nor 
kept a maid busy putting things right and cleaning 
up round the house and grounds wherever he had 
been. He was just like the other Japanese babies in 
these things too. But he had a baby dignity and 
wisdom that marked him. 

He had as much fun as the joUiest of his play- 
mates, who numbered probably a hundred. He was 
in all the games, and in all the mischief too ; but 
somehow he was there as master, one whom the rest 
acknowledged. He did not squabble. Not even 
when he came to be a big boy, large enough to 
stand up with an oar in the sharp-pointed fishing- 
boats, did he order others about; but, nevertheless, 
the others did as he wished, and they liked to do so. 
It is not strange then that when he had grown to be 
a man and was the head of the Hamaguchi household. 
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the people of the village made him " choja " — ^that is, 
chi^ or mayor. 

As a husbandman he prospered. He raised rice 
for the villagers, whose chief business was on the sea, 
and they paid him in kind, for money was scarce in 
those days. What there was, was mostly in the 
strong box of the daimiyo of the province. This 
daimiyo owned all the villages within the bound- 
aries of his dominion. The rice the fanners raised, 
and all the fish that men caught in their nets were 
his. Whatever portion he was pleased to allow them 
they took, and the rest he held as taxes to maintain 
himself, his castles, and his fighting-men. 

The head of the house of Hamaguchi grew rice on 
thousands of tsubo of the daimiyo's land, and paid 
him many koku of his produce at harvest-time in 
tithes and rents and tributes, but the koku that 
remained to the choja were more than the portion of 
any other person in the village. A koku of rice in 
those xlays was well-nigh the year's income of some 
folki though it seems hard a man should have to live 
twelve months on what he can sell five bushels of 
grain for in the market 

Choja Sama was generous with his abundance, and 
gave freely to those who had not ; so freely, indeed, 
that at each year's end when the day of accounting 
came he found he had used all the yielding of his 
fields— the greater part had gone to the daimiyo and 
the rest to his household and to the other villagers. 

This was so, no matter how large the harvest 
might be, but it did not matter, Choja Sama did not 
think of it. He was a favoured one. Always, both 
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in spring and autumn, his crops were good ; always 
he had enough to satisfy even the steward of the 
great lord, who ruled the ken, enough for his home 
and for all who called him ** choja." So as '' shiawase 
no hito" the folk spoke of him who was now the 
father of fair daughters and brave sons — a man of 
dignity and gentleness and wisdom, who ruled the 
village well and served his daimiyo loyally. 

What more could he be? He certainly had no 
thought of anything. His people's happiness was all 
he cared for. Nor could those who knew him believe 
he had not all that a dweller in a humble fishing 
village could acquire. But greater honour came upon 
him nevertheless. He became a god, and his people 
worshipped him. 

It was when he was well along in years, a grey- 
haired man, in the evening of his days. On an 
evening of this evening he did the great deed of his 
life. Although for a long time he had been '' inkiyo," 
or retired, and his son had succeeded to the active 
head of the household, he was too much alive to give 
himself up to poetry and meditation, and had 
continued to be the head of village affairs and to 
oversee the rice-fields rented from the daimiyo. 

It was again the time of the harvest moon, near 
four-score years since the old women had stood by 
and greeted him with prophecies of the favours that 
should be his through life. The crops were in, and 
the yellow stacks stood high about the choja's home 
near the temple on the hill. There was a festival in 
the village in honour of the Goddess of Good Luck- 
she of the round, merry, dimpled face, and of the 
18 
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Gods of Wealth and Plenty— corpulent deities with 
fat ears, koku of rice stacked high, and piles of gold 
pieces. 

The fishermen and the few who were farmers, with 
their wives and families, and the singing and dancing 
girls, or geisha, were making merry within and round 
about their sacred tera, high above the beach, when 
someone cried, '' Chotto go ran nasai 1 Shiwo ga hiku 
taihen desu!** (*'Look for a moment, the tide is 
gone far out I ") And so it was, and seemed going 
farther still. Everyone arose, and, after wondering 
for a moment, ran down to the beach below and far 
out towards the receding waters* 

That is, everyone went down but Choja Sama. 
He was old, and besides he knew something of low 
tides and that they boded ill for the coast where they 
appeared. " This ebb was so very low, what would 
the return of the waters be ? " he thought to himself. 

Though the moon was up, that glorious golden 
moon in the deep, full blue sky of Japan, the sun 
hardly had set, and the last raj^ still flitted linger- 
ingly across the bosom of the sea. The old man 
looked down and saw his people away out bq^nd 
the natural limits of the beach. He could hear their 
shouts and laughter— deafness is rare even with the 
aged in Japan — and his heart was heavy with fear. 
He looked towards the spot where the sun had set, 
and away almost to the horizon, it seemed, was a fine 
strip of light that glistened and moved towards 
him. 

'* Nami," he said, '' O nami." And so it was, a great 
wave coming to the shore, a wave so great it had 
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sucked the sea away from the land and piled it up in 
a wall like a mountain range. It was a tidal-wave, 
such as an earthquake beneath the waters of the 
ocean makes sometimes and sends against the coast 
to smite it as the very wrath of God. 

This is what Chpja Sama saw, and he saw, too, 
that before he could climb down with his aged limbs 
and reach his people to give them warning, that 
awful wall of water would be upon them and they 
would be lost. There was no time to think— only 
to act. 

He was standing by the house in which he had 
lived since he was born. Almost touching the walls, 
on the windward side, were the stacks of rice his 
sons and their helpers had finished harvesting the 
day before. There were the portions for the lord 
of the province and for his own use and for the 
needy ones. All of this he must have, to settle the 
accounts of the business of the year. To have this 
grain threshed and safely in the village warehouse 
meant prosperity and comfort ; but in a moment it 
was crackling fiercely, blazing high over the hilltop, 
and sending a glare down upon the startled villagers 
below, who turned together as one person and rushed 
landward, looking up and crying that their choja 
was burning in his house and must be saved. 

Great was their amazement when they reached 
the hilltop to see the old man standing by watch- 
ing the fire calmly as it consumed his home and 
the produce of his fields — ^leaving him without a 
roof to shelter him and making him a debtor to his 
lord for the remainder of his years. A charred 
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bamboo pole was in his hands, which he had used 
to feed the flames. The people thought him mad. 
He had not looked up at their coming, so busy 
he had been, but now he turned toward them and 
pointed to the sea. They were dumb, but had they 
all cried at once, and to their utmost, their voices 
would not have sounded even in their own ears. The 
waters had returned, and the crested wave, reaching 
up thirty feet above the beach, had broken, washing 
away the fishers' huts along the shore as hous^ 
built of cards would go. It receded and returned, 
and again drew back to flood a third time. When 
it had finished this last assault, night was upon the 
place and the village had disappeared. The harvest 
moon looked down on a place where one had been, 
and on a crowd of frightened fisherfolk huddled 
round the ruins of the home of an old man for whom, 
later, when they had recovered from their wonder 
and had mortgaged their belongings, they built a 
temple and worshipped as Hamaguchi Daimiyojin. 
So was he, even at the last, "shiawase no hito." 



CHAPTER XXXV 
THE THEFT OF THE GOLDEN SCALE 

OKASHI KINTARO was gazing into his s^k6 
cup reflectively. It was a cup with pictures on 
it — two views of the same subject; the front 
presentation on the inside of the cup, and the other 
on the bottom — ^a cup such as you have sometimes 
when cooling on the dry bed of Kamogawa in 
Kiyoto if you happen to be on good terms with those 
who serve you, but which you never leave with your 
other curios for Custom House inspection on reaching 
home. 

"That inside picture seems to interest you/' said 
Gardner. " Do you recognise the face ? " The reply 
and the story following, Okashi told in language 
all his own, to this effect: — 

'' The countenance resembles that of Daredesuka's 
sweetheart, but I never saw it on a sak^ cup before." 

"Daredesuka?" 

"Yes, the man who tried to steal gold from the 
shachi hoko on the tenshu in Nagoya." 

"The which on the what?" 

" The great gold dolphins on the ends of the ridge 
of Nagoya Castle. General Kato Kiyomasa put 
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them up there nearly three hundred years ago, quite 
out of harm's way you would think." 

''Yes, I remember you pointed out the fish a 
little before we reached Nagoya Station on our way 
through ; but tell us about Daredesuka and his sweet- 
heart What did they do ? " 

''Daredesuka was a samurai who had been with 
the daimiyo of Kaga once, and had won &me as a 
great swordsman. But when the daimiyo died 
Daredesuka became " ronin " ; that is, a samurai with- 
out a master. He went about teaching fencing, and 
sometimes winning prizes in contests before dis- 
tinguished folk, but never getting established any- 
where. He was too fond of roaming. He used to 
practise with his sword on all the forked limbs of 
trees that he could reach, and also on the wild dogs 
that are as dangerous as wolves on the west coast 
roads. It is said that once when robbers tried to 
take him he cut through two bodies with a single 
stroke, and that the other robbers seeing this ran away, 
crying that he was an " Oni " (demon) not a man. 

" In time he came to Kiyoto, which was a larger 
city then, and was the home of the Tenshi, our 
Emperor. The Shogun lived in Yedo— this was a 
long time before the name was changed to Tokio. 
Soon after Daredesuka arrived, the Shogun came 
down to Kiyoto to see the TenshL He had to 
come once a year, according to ancient custom. Of 
course this meant a great deal of preparation. The 
ceremonies were elaborate, and the court nobles, 
who usually were poor, made money by teaching 
the proper etiquette to the Shogun's officers. Geisha 
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were busy in all the tea-houses, and gathered gold 
pieces enough to last them a whole month, which 
is a long time when speaking of geisha. There were 
all sorts of sport too — ^polo, archery on horseback, 
fencing, and ** jiujutsu," which is a kind of wrestling. 

** Daredesuka was the right kind of man for such 
a time. He went into many contests and won so 
often that the people talked about him in the streets. 
Because he was a winner he became the guest at 
many banquets, and did not have to buy any food 
himself for several weeks. At the banquets he saw 
many geisha, who came to dance and to sing and 
to play, just as they are doing over yonder now,*' 
pointing to a tea-house all open on one side along 
the river bank. 

''Being a military man, Daredesuka did not care 
much for geisha. He had the name of a strict and 
severe man. One night, however, at a chaya just 
at the end of this bridge, the most famous tea-house 
of all in Kiyoto, Daredesuka changed his idea. 

" Eikibo San was the cause of the change. She 
was a geisha who did the fan dancing most famously, 
and was never engaged except in the best houses 
and by the richest guests. When Daredesuka saw 
her dancing he could not look from her. She swayed 
this way and that way gently as a lily when the 
autumn wind is blowing, and her fan went round 
her like a butterfly that she had trained. Her face 
was white except the colour of cherry blossoms on 
the cheeks, and her eyebrows high as in the pictures 
on these fans. Her hands were long and fine, and 
waved like birds' wings when she turned about, play- 
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ing and tossing with the fan. So long and so hard 
was Daredesuka looking that the soups and fishes 
the other geisha were serving to him became quite 
cold, and some of the guests near by were wondering. 
Then one of these said — 

** * You have never seen Eikibo San before ? She 
is our best dancer. Even the Shogun, they say, has 
seen her. Many men have tried to take her home, 
but she does not listen. She has no lover. She 
lives with an old aunt, as she calls her, in the geisha 
quarter, and never leaves the old woman alone for 
a single night, nor does she ever respond to any 
callers who go there to give her presents. These 
gift-bearers talk with the old aunt at the gate, but 
no one of them has ever had his foot inside.' 

** This, if it could be, made Daredesuka even keener, 
so that when the fan dancing was over and Eikibo 
came round to do her turn at pouring sak^, beginning 
before him as the chief guest, he said she must first 
drink from his cup, and might afterwards serve him. 
She took the dainty bit of porcelain from him, and 
bowing low, touched it to her forehead. Then 
Daredesuka poured sakd from the china bottle in 
front of him, but could give her only a few drops, as 
she pushed the mouth of the bottle up with the edge 
of the cup, saying, * More would be a great deal.' 
She made as though she drank it, but one could not 
tell, for the geisha is skilful to pretend. Then, before 
she could rinse the cup, Daredesuka took it from her 
and said, ' Ippai dozo gomen nasai ' (' Full please 
and excuse me '). 

'' Eikibo laughed because he did not let her rinse 
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the cup. Then she passed on to the next guest, 
reaching out the sak^ bottle with her arm at full 
length and her sleeve caught up between her teeth 
out of the way of the soup bowls and other dishes on 
the mat before her. 

"After this everything was different for Daredesuka. 
He wished to see Eikibo San every day and all day 
long. That could not be, but if he kept his fame he 
might see her at the tea-house festivals while the 
Shogun remained in Kiyoto, and after that, if he 
could get money, he could call on her by himself, he 
hoped. 

''He kept his fame for the remaining contests. 
Perhaps he made it even greater, for he had an offer 
to go with a great daimiyo to the south, who promised 
him a post as instructor of his retainers and many 
koku of rice with a home and servants. Before the 
fan dancing he would have gone, I am sure, had such 
a good chance come, but now he could not travel 
far and leave Eikibo San behind. 

'' As he could not take her on the daimiyo's train he 
made humble apologies, and said that so great honour 
could not be his for he had made an agreement 
already with another to travel farther north. There 
was more truth than he thought in this, for he did go 
from Kiyoto later and along the road that takes one 
north. He did not mean to when he declined this 
offer though. 

''Five or six times after this Daredesuka saw 
Eikibo before the Shogun left, always in the same 
tea-house and with the same few words, for he could 
not detain her beyond the drinking of a single cup 
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of sakd She would apologise and say that there 
were many guests and too few to wait on tbem, 
therefore she must not stay long. After the Shogun 
had set out on his return to Yedo, Daredesuka called 
the geisha several times from a quiet tea-house down 
the river, but only once she came, for her engagements 
almost never failed Her name was on some lists 
for months ahead. 

^ As soon as the ouuds had brought refreshments 
and retired he made an offer to her which almost 
alwa)rs a geisha will accept She should be his wife. 
He would take service with some quiet daimiyo 
within the next six months, and she would then be 
in the highest of the four classes of society and rank- 
ing almost as one of the nobility. He told her of 
offers he had received and had refused because he 
could not bear to leave her, and said he would accept 
whichever one she chose if she would come with 
him. 

" Eikibo laughed at all this, being, she said, familiar 
with fine promises. *They are all of a kind,' she 
told him ; ' interesting to hear, if 3rou did not know 
they were like little flies that live a day and then no 
one knows what has become of them.' Daredesuka 
persisted, but only to find that words did not avail. 
At last he cried — 

" * Give me some test, for I must have you know 
that I speak truth. Shall I bring you peaiis from 
the deep sea or golden scales from the dolphins on 
Nag03ra Castle ? Only say the thing and I shall do 
it. You shall believe me.' 

'' Eikibo looked merrily at him, and said — 
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"*Yes, I must believe you if you bring me a 
dolphin's golden scale from the ridge of the fifth 
storey of the tower, as I know well, for I am in 
Nago)ra every year. Only the birds go up there. 
Yes, I should know you spoke the truth if you 
brought the scale ' ; and she laughed again, for to the 
geisha the truthful parents of the truthful man are 
not yet bom. Then she added: 'My call time for 
the Full Moon tea-house over the river has arrived. 
I beg your honourable pardon. I must go. At the 
great matsuri ' (religious festival) ' in Nagoya next 
month I am to dance. Bring me the scale then, and 
I shall know your heart' 

"Daredesuka sat still for an hour thinking, and 
then, as the samurai often did on the nig^t before 
the battle, he clapped his hands, ordered more s^k6 
and more food, sent to an inn near by for a friend 
who was lodging '^there, and made merry until the 
watch announced the hour for closing. Two nights 
later he was in Nagoya. 

" As you know, those gold fishes are high up, and 
perhaps you could see that each is now in a heavy 
cage. That cage was not there in Daredesuka's time. 
You know, too, that we Japanese enjoy our play with 
kites. We can send them very high and can guide 
them nicely. Well, Daredesuka was a wonderful man 
with kites. He had made large ones when he was 
with his late lord, and had once dropped a line far 
out over a junk that was blowing off to sea, and so 
saved many lives. He now said he would use a kite 
to get the scale that Eikibo had declared would tell 
if he spoke true. Secretly he went to work, and 
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made one so large he was sure it would carry the | 
weight of his body on the wind. He found another i 
ronin whom some gold and the promise of future I 
aid persuaded to give him help in his strange plan. | 
Then on a stormy night, with wind and clouds and rain, 
he went up and secured a golden scale. But the tool 
he had used in prying was very wet and slippery and 
fell from his hands. The guards went out and dis- 
covered the kite, which a rift in the sky let the moon 
shine down upon for a fatal moment, and when he 
reached the earth they caught him and put him in 
prison. The golden scale convicted him and his 
companion. Being samurai they received sentence 
to comit hara-kiri, and they performed the act serenely 
before the State officials. 

** Eikibo did not do the fan dance at the matsuri, 
for on the morning of the day she was to appear an 
old priest found her body on Daredesuka's grave." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE KAN JI 

I WAS living in a charming missionary family in 
Tsukiji, wishing I could be a missionary too^ 
(This was before Gardner had come to the Land of 
the Rising Sun.) It was one of those mornings one 
sees only in Japan. There was such glorious satis- 
faction in the air that one was quite too happy to 
think of work. 

As I contemplated the' peacefulness of everything, 
the joy of being absolutely idle and equally as happy, 
I heard a clatter at the door below. Then Seikichi, 
the hall boy, came up to the music-room where I had 
arranged a temporary studio and announced — 

"Honourable guest augustly waits in honourable 
reception room." 

"Ah! honourable he does?" queried I. "Who 
the deuce augustly is he ? " I did not like the racket 
he had made. It had disturbed my contemplation. 
Why had not he pressed the button ? 

"Honourable guest, honourable name card has 
not," replied Seikichi with a low bow, and I thought 
the suspicion of a grin. Then he explained that the 
caller came from a school up on Surugadai, near the 
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Greek cathedral. He was ''kanji/' or business 
manager, of this school. 

"Perhaps the school is looking for a teacher,** I 
said to myself. "I should like to see it" I knew 
Surugadai. It was about the highest point in Tokia 
From the scaffolding of the cathedral I had seen the 
entire capital by merely turning on my heel and 
looking stra^ht before me. Even the province of 
Suruga, ninety miles away, was visible. Hence the 
name " Suruga-dai," or terrace. Really I hoped the 
kanji wished to engage me. 

As I went down I heard more clatter, but I soon 
ascertained it was only the honoiurable guest calling 
for tobacco, which the reverend owner of the house, in 
violence to the custom of the country, had neglected 
to put on his free list 

Looking through the door of the reception-room I 
spied the kanji sitting on his shins amongst the 
chairs, which seemingly he disdained, looking about 
for the tobacco jar that was not there, and pounding 
a footstool the while to attract the attention of some- 
one who might minister to his wants. 

" May I have the honour to be of service to you ? " 
I ventured. 

" I wish smoking," he replied ; and then jumping up 
he put out his hand, saying — 

^* How do 3^u do I am very well I thank you yes 
sir I think so myself" Which was rather good for one 
breath. Then he replenished himself with air by an 
indrawn hiss that must have appropriated a good two 
gallons of the Tsukiji atmosphere. Handing him a 
cigar I waited for him to continue the conversation 
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which he had begun so cleverly himself, but he needed 
a match first, and then a clip to bite the top off with, 
and a tip as to which end to bite, before he could go 
on. He was not quite into New Japan yet, though 
he had made some progress in getting out of the 
Old. 

"Sir," he said at last, "our name are Ojigoku 
Kitsune. Our business are the Kanji of Atama 
no Nakakara school on Surugadai's top and our 
desire is you come every days for the teaching by 
the English languages and the improvement to the 
mind for the many scholars and female ladies and 
hoy" Then he hissed in air again. 

By the way his words came out I was sure he had 
written them down and committed them to memory. 
I was right, for here he hesitated and began feeling 
in his pockets for his " crib." It took him some time 
to find it, and as he searched I inventoried his appear- 
ance. His face was stubbly and suggestive of a fox, 
his eyes rounder and a trifle lighter than is usual 
with Japanese, and his hair was of the same length 
all over, and stuck out straight from his head like 
fretful quills. This was due to much early shaving 
of the poll. 

His coat was of the full frock, or " Prince Albert " 
cut, the material was alpaca. When he unbuttoned 
it he discovered a waistcoat suitable for evening dress, 
and also the upper half of a shirt-front to which the 
ingenious constructer thereof had affixed a collar and 
a bright green tie. The tie had worked round under 
the coat collar or I might have noticed it before. 
What was between him and that shirt-front I could 
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only guess. It might have been a liver pad with 
sleeve attachments. His trousers were linen» but 
whether the right leg or the left leg preserved the 
original shade I could not say. There was a marked 
difference between the two. As he had taken off his 
shoes on entering the house I noticed that he woie 
mittens on his feet 

When he had found his crib he puckered up his 
mouth again and said — 

" How do you do— er O ah — ^no, I am mistaken." 
He had started at the beginning again, like an inter- 
rupted cathedral guide. Farther down he found the 
place, and read — 

^ The hour shall be paid the dollar and the trans- 
portation to the school and to the house." A dollar 
an hour and a jin-riki-sha from home to school and 
back again is what he meant I did not agree to 
quite those terms, but eventually I said I would visit 
Surugadai to promote the knowledge among all the 
students, including ** and boy." 

When I said I would go, he replied — 

" Yes, I think so myself." Then putting on liis 
hat, a fore-and-aft arrangement like an inverted 
''pram," he pushed his mittens into his shoes, 
pocketed his cigar, and disappeared. 

While at tiffin two days later, Seikichi announced — 

" Jin-riki-sha from Surugadai" 

He smiled as he spoke, and I understood when I 
was outside. There was the man-power-cart, all but 
the man. Instead of man there was a midget of the 
size the factories pay a penny a day for now. Quite 
useless for a grade either up or down, for he weighed 
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a quarter of what I did. However, I let him pull me 
on the levels, and he was not half bad. 

The next time he called for me, Mrs. Gazell, the 
missionar/s wife, happened to be giving instructions 
to the cook at the rear, where the midget waited 
until I had finished tiffin. When she came in she 
said — 

''Your insect has arrived. He is buzzing in the 
kitchen now. I hope he doesn't stick in any of the 
sweets I " 

From that time on Tsukiji knew him as my 
"mushi" (mushi is Japanese for insect). 

Mushi and I got on very well together. Whenever 
we came to an incline I jumped out and let him rattle 
along by himself. On the way home he took me to 
the shops along the Ginza, where usually I had some 
household commissions to attend to, and then I would 
buy him an egg to suck, in the hope that he would 
grow. One evening when I reached home I found a 
professor of Atama no Nakakara waiting for my 
mushi. He had walked over from the Ginza, a mile 
out of his way, and had been waiting an hour to save 
threepence, tht fare from a Ginza jin-riki-sha stand 
to Surugadai. 

On my next visit to the school, Kitsune the 
Kanji addressed me elaborately on the subject of 
jin-riki-sha. 

'' Sir," he said, '' from the school to the home and 
the jin-riki-sha not stopping is for the agreement." 

"You did not mention anything about time or 
route when you said you would furnish the jin-riki- 
sha," I replied. 

19 
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'* Yes, but the man being only the small boy by the 
long distances are very tiresome." 

''He is resting while I am in the shops/' I said, 
** and Ginza is not a very indirect route home." 

** But he wishes times for eatings or he catch the 
stomach illness." 

" I give him eggs, won't they do ? " I asked. 

Here the kanji disappeared for a few minutes. 
When he returned he said — 

'^ Honourable egg are good but it is necessity for 
the fish and rice." 

" But you did not mention fish and rice nor say I 
should feed the infant when you engaged me." 

'' Yes, but he have the unhealth and are not power- 
ful to transport the long distances." 

" Get a man then." 

Here the kanji made another disappearance. On 
coming out again he said : 

"Sir, every days four sen (id.) you are gfiving for 
the eating and we are adjust." 

" But I understood you to say that the infant has 
the unhealth." 

"Yes," replied the kanji, "but he have become 
strong." 

I had nothing to say. 

All went well until the end of the month, when the 
payment agreed upon was due me. The kanji came 
into the classroom and said — 

" The money is come to-morrow by the bank for 
closing is too early to-day." The bank closing, he 
meant. 

" You will come to Tsukiji ? " 
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" Oh, I am doubtless. I am Christian." 

'^Yes? You had not told me so before. I shall 
be away by nine o'clock. Will you call earlier?" 

" I before nine time — sure." 

" The bank will be open before nine o'clock ? " 

^'Yes, the bank is close perhaps but we shall do 
the arrangement by the night " 

Well, in the morning the kanji came: alpaca 
frock-coat, green tie^ inverted pram, and all — all but 
my salary, that is. He said he had started out with 
the full amount, but on the way down he saw some 
things he needed, and '' therefore we are spend parts. 
I am return it pleasantly." (Meaning presently, for 
he had learned the sound of T' and, being proud of 
the accomplishment, rather overworked it.) 

" Yes," I replied, " perhaps you will, but I shall be 
at Surugadai this afternoon and shall see the Principal. 
Perhaps he will arrange the matter." 

The kanji smiled and went away. I never saw 
him again, but Atama no Nakakara made good his 
deficit. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE REVERENCE OF KATO 

FOR a man to reverence his father and his 
mother is a grand thing. In the Far East the 
fifth commandment is the law of laws ; folk obey it 
with a fervour that Westerners can hardly understand. 
Their zeal calls to mind one of Freeman's words 
anent the chivalry of knights who made arbitrary 
choice of some one virtue which they practised with 
such enthusiasm that it became a vice, while they 
n^lected the ordinary laws of rig^t and wrong 
entirely. 

In China, for example, the ''great calamity" is 
that ancestors should lack descendants to do them 
honour. This idea led long ago to plural wives and 
"the devil in the household" In Japan ancestors 
and even step-ancestors came to be supreme. All 
other relations were trifling compared to the attitude 
of son to father, and an Abraham offering up Isaac 
would be a small matter beside some acts of '' filial 
piety " in the Land of the Rising Sun, for a Japanese 
has sacrificed not only a son but his whole family 
and himself to do the bidding of his adopted father. 
The story will show this better than a volume 
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of essays on what Confucius taught concerning 
reverence. 

Years ago in the province of Owari, near the 
centre of Japan, lived Kato Tamakichi, a potter. 
Kato went through with a difficult enterprise suc- 
cessfully, and won for his countrymen great fame. 
In this achievement duty was the only stimulus, for 
the reward he knew he should receive was not 
attractive. 

Seto was Kato Tamakichi's native town. In his 
time it was the centre of the porcelain industry of 
the Empire, as it is to-day. Indeed it has been the 
centre ever since his famous ancestor Kato Shirozemon 
returned from China seven centuries ago with the 
store of knowledge he had gleaned during his years 
of study among the ancient kilns. 

And now " Setomono " (Seto-things), is a generic 
term in Japanese for all pottery and porcelain, just 
as ''china'' is in English. But though descended 
from a long line of masters of the kiln in a country 
where potters had great honour, and though he was 
the cleverest of the pupils of his master, Tsugane 
Bunzaemon, chief of the Seto Guild of Potters, he was 
not content A stranger looking in on him would 
not have suspected his discontent, perhaps, for the 
Japanese face is wonderfully effective as a mask, but 
the discontent was there. 

Kato Tamakichi was at his home one day in 
his master's house. He had knelt down, and 
seated himself on his heels by a large bronze 
hibachi, making ready to put the kettle on for 
a little tea. Before him were several tea -bowls, 
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delicate and beautiful in design and of exquisite 
glaze. 

This glaze was the cause of Kato's discontent 
Tsugane San had just returned from his voyage 
round Cape Shiwo to Osaka, where he went each 
year to visit the great bazaars, which at that time 
were the largest in the Empire, and to dispose of the 
product of the Seto kilns, and had brought back 
with him these tea-bowls. 

They were so good they worried the young potter. 
He would pause, fire-tongs in hand, every moment 
or two, pick up one of the bowls, hold it between his 
eye and the light, put a coal close to it to study the 
glow reflected from the surface, rub it along his 
sleeve, touch it gingerly with the tip of his tongue 
as though to taste the deep rich colour under the 
glaze, tap it very, very gently with one of the long tips, 
and then set it down again and become absorbed in 
the arrangement of the fire. 

Tsugane San came in shortly and seated himself 
upon a square cushion on the opposite side of the 
hibachi. He pulled the tea-tray towards him, and 
taking the tall blue cup— the master's cup — ^poured a 
little hot water in it and replaced it on the tray. 
Opening an air-tight canister which had a lid with a 
rim quite half as deep as the canister's entire height, 
he took out two pinches of tea, dried leaves of a 
deep dull green that had never suffered from other 
heat or chemical process than the sun's rays effect. 
The two pinches went into the "kibisho," or^ small 
porcelain teapot Next he poured boiling water 
from the " tetsubin," the iron tea-kettle, into a sort of 
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gravy boat, where it must cool a bit, lest it make the 
brew astringent Replacing the tea-kettle on the 
brazier, he turned the moderated boiling water on 
the leaves, let it stand perhaps a minute, and pouring 
a tiny cup half full for Kato San, his cup full for 
himself, drank the sherry-coloured liquor slowly with 
a sound somewhere between a kiss and a sigh. 

Kato San drank with him, and when he had done 
the master said — 

** As for those tea-bowls from Osaka, what do you 
think?" 

"Augustly beautiful," replied Kato, using the 
honorific form, out of the respect a pupil should 
always show to his master. 

" Yes, beautiful they are. Too beautiful for Osaka 
— ^too beautiful for Seto. They are from far south, as 
you see by their bottoms, from Arita and Karatsu, 
in the province of Hizen, where the Prince of Satsuma 
settled some Koreans a hundred years ago and made 
them teach the natives many things about enamels. 
There is good stone there for porcelain, and the ports 
of Karatsu and of Imari, where the Dutch send every 
year for wares, has become as famous in Kiushiu as 
our Seto is in the remainder of Dai Nippon. In 
fact, those southerners call everything of clay, 
Karatsumono. They are pushing tiheir wares north 
now. I had a hard time selling in Osaka this visit, 
and all because those low Koreans whom we conquer 
so easily whenever we cross the channel had a secret 
about glaze which they were fools enough to tell the 
potters in Hizen." 

" Honourably augustly so it contemptibly deigns 
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to be," said Kato San» inclining his head and bending 
forward. 

*'We must discover that secret," continued the 
master. 

To which Kato San assented with more honorifics 
and inclinations. 

In Osaka I saw a ^ nakado" (middleman) who has 
gone to Hizen to arrange for a marriage with the 
daughter of the chief of the Arita Guild. It will cost 
all of the year's profits and something besides, but 
we shall lose our face if we do not discover the secret 
of the glaze." 

Respectful acquiescence as before. 

" From what I learned through Nakado San I am 
confident of success. He will be here within a few 
days and will return with you directly, for it is a long 
journey and I would have you be there before the 
next firing of the kilns." 

This was the first intimation of Tsugane San's 
scheme that had reached Kato San; it was in fact 
the first time the subject of marriage had been men- 
tioned to him, but he bowed quite as reverently as 
before and ejaculated honorifics in the same deferen- 
tial tone. On his countenance there was no sign that 
he had just heard he was to go to a strange country 
there to marry a strange woman whose speech even 
would be unintelligible. But Japanese surprise, if 
there is such a thing, is purely internal. Tsugane 
San had made arrangements, and that was the 
affair in a nutshell. Why discuss matters that are 
already settled ? 

In due course Nakado San appeared with a letter 
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showing that he had done all as Tsugane San had 
instructed him, so nothing .remained for him to do 
except to receive the money stipulated and then 
hasten back with Kato San to Arita where the 
potters were waiting eagerly to celebrate. Kato 
received money, too, and handsome gifts for the wife 
he had never seen and for her parents. As Tsugane 
handed these to his pupil and adopted son, he 
said — 

''When you have learned the blue and white, 
return." 

And Kato, with his forehead against the mats, had 
replied — 

"Kashiko mari mashita" ("August commands 
reverently understanding am ")• 

Then with his g^ide he set out, hardly daring to 
look about him on the sights he had known since 
the light first shone upon him. Their luggage was 
partly on the backs of two lusty coolies and partly in 
their '' kagos," or palanquins, for Kato had small liking 
to be carried along the road. He preferred exercise. 
Nagoya, where the golden dolphins are, was their 
first halt, about six ''ri" (fifteen miles) from home. 
Thence they went on to Kokkaichi, thence over the 
mountains to Lake Biwa, and to Kiyoto where the 
Son of Heaven, Tenshi Sama, the Mikado, was a sacred 
prisoner by order of the Shogun Tauna Yoshi ; on 
to Osaka, where more business was done more slowly 
than in any other city in Japan; thence by boat 
through the wondrous Inland Sea which angels look 
down upon with envy ; through the Strait of Shi- 
monoseki, where allied Western fleets were to meet 
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years afterwards, and into the " Genkai Nada " (die 
Watchful Sea), to Karatsu, where the men of Arita 
met them as Nakado San had arranged. 

As Kato San had left his own home and was com- 
ing to the bride's house to become a member of her 
family, which is just the reverse of what usually occurs 
when young folks marry in Japan, and as, further- 
more, the homes of bride and brid^[room were far 
apart, as distances went in those days, the Nakado 
altered the ordinary arrangements to suit the circum- 
stances. He arranged the ** mi-ai " (mutual seeing or 
first look) to take place in rooms he had rented near 
Arita for the purpose. It was satisfactory, of course, 
it always is with dutiful children in Japan, and in 
those days before knowledge of Western wa}^ had 
reached the country there was none other in Japan. 

It is true the young people sat at opposite sides of 
the room with many mats between them, and that 
neither ventured a word to the other directly, but 
Kato's fine features, his clear keen eye, as an artist 
should have, and his erectness, all of which O Tsuni 
San saw without looking at their possessor, put her 
into a most pleasurable confusion ; while as for Kato 
himself, he looked directly at O Tsuru as she came 
in, and from that moment forgot his home-sickness 
entirely. 

The ceremony of " San San Kudo " (Three Three 
Nine Times) where bride and bridegroom go through 
the form of exchanging each of three sak6 cups three 
times, and drinking, was in the bride's house two days 
later, where Kato took the name of Higashidori 
from his father-in-law, whose son he now became, and 
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was duly registered at the office of the district by the 
census taker as Higashidori Tokuzayemon, chief of 
the Arita Guild of Potters. 

It seems that Rei Sampei had just discovered some 
fine porcelain stone in Idzumi Yama, and the kilns 
had better clay in them than they had ever known 
before. Higashidori, too, had added to the know- 
ledge the Koreans had brought over through his 
dealings with the Dutch, whom the Shogun allowed 
once a year to do a little business at Deshima, 
Nagasaki. His skill with red oxide of iron and 
with Chinese and Dutch cobalt gave him the advan- 
tage that Tsugane Bunzaemon had envied so keenly. 
Under the catalogue title " Old Hizen," in the Dresden 
collection, one may see specimens of Higashidori's 
skill to-day. 

Kato San, skilful as he was himself, marvelled at 
the work of his new father and set about diligently to 
assist him. Being a potter born and bred, he was 
soon in love with his occupation, almost half as much 
as he was with his wife, which is saying a great deal. 
Higashidori smiled as he watched his son, and 
thought what a fine man he would be when age 
came on and it was time for the headship of the 
guild to pass on to one of a younger generation. 

" I shall be ' inkiyo ' (retired) then," he said to him- 
self, ''and Kintaro will have the kilns and will be 
chief in my stead. He will be worthy of our name." 

When, a year later, O Tsuru San presented her 
husband with a son the old chiefs countenance was 
lighted with a joy that shone more brightly than the 
finest vases he had ever made. The bond between 
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him and the son from far away was now complete, 
and the honour of his house secure. He took Kintaro 
into his full confidence, and the young man learning 
rapidly was soon well-nigh as expert as the chief 
himselC His work delighted him, and his home, to 
which two more children came in the next three 
years, was all that a human heart could wish for. So 
absorbed had he become in the development of the 
porcelains from the new-found stone, that Seto and 
the master waiting there were as dim shadows in 
his mind, if ever he thought of them at all. 

But a stranger to Arita passed through one day, 
leaving a written message with Kintaro, and afiairs 
changed. It was from Tsugane Bunzaemon, the 
master. Kintaro turned to stone on reading it It 
was a clear, fine day, but he did not know it A few 
feet from him two of his children were playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock, he did not hear them. 
On the mats just beyond the shallow grooves along 
which the sliding doors had been pushed back, making 
an entrance to the adjoining room, O Tsuru San sat 
nursing the youngest of the three — a lovely picture 
of young motherhood, but Kintaro did not see. 

He folded the letter and went out and over to the 
quarry, then he walked to the kilns, and then — he 
never knew himself where he wandered during the 
next few hours, but his thoughts were on the serving 
of two masters, one whom he had forgotten and the 
other whom he had come to look upon as in very 
truth his father. 

"Yet he is not," he murmured to himself. "My 
real father, who died when I was so young, gave me 
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to the master, for he wished me to grow up to be 
famous among the Seto kilns, as he was himself. I 
kept his name, and I must be true to him — as he 
would have it ; — ^that — ^is — ^true — ^to— Seto, — and these 
four years are gone, and the end of them and of me 
is near." 

** Of them " — ^the tragedy of the thoughts that came 
with those two words 1 

Kintaro thought things over many vfBys and slowly 
as he wandered. Then, his mind being clear, he said 
to Higashidori — 

" You are to become inkiyo soon and retire from 
all active pursuits, as your honourable years entitle 
you to do, and as you have had the august conde- 
scension to name so unworthy a person as I to be 
your heir and successor, I beg you to allow me a 
short visit to my former home that I may say fare- 
well to the comrades of my early youth whom I shall 
otherwise have no opportunity to see again/* 

The journey was speedily arranged. Kintaro 
bowed low to Higashidori, put his hand on the 
children's heads as he asked them which could strike 
the shuttlecock the farther, and just for a moment 
touched the hem of O Tsuru's sleeve, as he said he 
must hasten lest a waiting junk make sail before he 
reached the harbour. 

He did not see them again, nor Arita neither. Ten 
months later news came that the Seto kilns produced 
all the glaze and colourings that had made Hizen so 
famous, and that the new Seto had monopolised the 
markets in Osaka. In their rage the Arita potters 
crucified Kintaro's wife and his children. Kintaro— or 
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Kato Tamakichi — ^when the story reached him became 
a raving maniac. In Seto his memory is sacred, for 
he had obeyed the commands of the master to whom 
his father had committed him. Filial piety had its 
reward. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Ulustiations. In Seven Vehtmes, 

Demy %ve, Js. 6d. eack. 

This new edidao of the works of Charle and Marv Lamb, ia fire iFoIumes (fo be 
followed b^ two volumes contjunii^ the Letters), will be found to contain a 
large Quantity of new matter both in prose and verse— several thousand words ia 
all. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the editor, has attempted in the notes, not only to relate 
Lamb's writings to his life, but to account ior all his quotations and allusions— 
an ideal of thoroughness far superior to any that previous editors have set bcJore 
themselves. A life of Lamb by Mr. Lucas will follow next year. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlylb. With an Introduction by C H. Firth, 

M.A, and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Tlkree 

Volumes^ 61. eaeh, [Metkueti^s Standard Library. 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modem scholarship by the addition of 
numerous liew letters of Cromwell, and by the correction or many errors which 
recent research has discovoed. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
Macaulay« Edited by F. C Montague, M.A. TTkree Vehtmes, 
Crown 8tv. dr. each, [Meihuen^s Standard Library. 

The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD AND THE PRINCESS. Edited 
by J. Chukton Collins, M.A. Crcwn %vo, df. 

[MetAtten*s Standard Library. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlvle. 
Edited by C R. L. Flbtchbr, Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Oxford. 
Three Volumes, Crown 800. 6s. each. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 
This edidon is munificently equipped with notes. 

LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of His Life. By 
Bbcklbs Willson. Illustrated. Demy^tfo. 7s. 6d. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy Zvo. y. td. 

[ The Arden Shakespeare. 

ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E. S. ROSCOE, 
Illustrated. Demy %zfo. 71. 6d. 
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WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. Taylor. With 12 
Illustrations. Ciotht y, 6d, ; leather^ ^r. net, 

[Little Bi^aphUs^ 

LORD TENNYSON. By A C BENSON, M.A. With 12 
Illustiations. Cloth^ 3^. ()d, ; leather^ 4^. net^ 

[Idttie Bicgraphids, 

ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Capey. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
3r. 6d, ; leather^ 4^ net, . [Little Biographies, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Pott Svo, chtk, is, 6d. net; leather, 2j. 6d, net. 

^ [The Little Library. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray.' Edited by Stephen 

Gwynn. T>b90 Volumes. Pott^ne, cloth, is, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d, 
net, [The Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Two Volumes. Pott 8ev, cloth, is, 6d, net; 
leather, 2s. €d. net. [The Little Library. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
7\oo Volumes, Pott^foo, cloth, is. (id, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Library, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. Nichols. Pott %tfo, cloth, is, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 

[The Little Library. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited by Percy Dsarmbr. Pott ^vo, cloth, is, 6^. net ; leather, 
zs. 6d. net. 

[The Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. By Susan Ferrier. Two Volumes. 
Pott Svo, cloth, is, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Librafy. 

PARIS, By HilAIRE Belloc. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. Pott ivo, cloth, p. ; leather, ys, 6d, net, 

[The Little Guides. 

KENT. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Pott Svo, cloth, IS, ; leather^ y, 6d, net. [The Little Guides. 

BRITTANY. By S, Baring - Gould. Illustrated by J. 

Wylie. Pftt Szfo^ cloth, 3/. / leather, y. 6d. net, 

[The Little Guides. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brabant, M.A Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pott Svo, cloth 45. ; leather, 4s. 6d, net 

[The Little Guides. 
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A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY, By E. A. Tyleu, B.A., F.CSL, 
Science Martcr tX Framlingh&m College. With 73 Illustzatiaiis. 
Crottm^vo, zs,6d, [Afetkuen^s Junior School Boakf. 

JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By S. W. 
Finn, M.A. Crown 8cw. is, 

Zbc little Slue JSooft6 toi Obildten 

Edited by K V. Lucas. 

Illusiratedi Square Fcaip, 800. 2x. 6^, 

Mettn. Mkthubn are publishing a series of children's books under 
the above general title. The new Yolnmes are : 

A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netta Syrktt. 

THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By T. Hilbert. 

THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. Cobb. 

Fiction 

TEMPORAL POWER : A Study in Supremacy. By Marie 

CORBLLI. Crown %vo, 6x. 

THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Wells. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A FIVE YEARS' TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
Walter Bssant. Cronm Svc, 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of ' A Child of the Jago/ etc. Crown 8ev. 6s. 

OLIVIA'S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E, Mann, Author of 'The 
Patten Experiment' Crown S«v. 6s. 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of * Vice 
Versft.' Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown $vo. 31. 6d. 

THE WHITE WOLF AND OTHER FIRESIDE TALES 
By * Q.' Crown 8tw. 6s. 

THE RIVER. By EDEN Phillpotts. Crown Svo 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. Crown 8w. 6s. 

JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. Hales. lUustratcd by 
A. H. Bdckland. Crown Svo. 6s, 

FELIX. By R. HichenSi Author of 'Flames,' etc Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlow, 

Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Crown Szv. 6s, 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. NORRIS. 
Illustrated by N. Tbnison. Crown 8ev. 6s. 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the Romance of a 
Motor Dlt. By Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson. XUustzated. 
Crown Zvo, 6s* 
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HONEY. By Helen Mathers, Author of * Comin' thro' the 

Rye.' Crown %vo, 6s* 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By DOROTHEA Gerard, Author of 

' Lady Baby.' Crown Svo, dr. 
M I SS Q U I LLET. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of * Mchalah.' 

Illustrated by G. Grbnvillb Manton. Crown Svo, 6s, 
BARBARA'S MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of 

'TheStory of a Penitent Soul.' Crown Sw, 6s, 
JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Shannon, Author of *The Mess 

Deck. ' Crown Svo. zs. 6d, 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 

Harold Bbgbie. Crown 8ev. 6s, 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

Croton $vo, 6s, 
PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. WiLUAMSON, Author of 'The Barn- 
stormers.' Crown %vo, 6s, 
MRS. CLYDE. By Julien Gordon. Crown %vo. 6s, 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weatherby Chesney, 
Author of 'John Topp, Pirate.' Crown Zvo, dr. 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Richard Marsh, 

Author of < The Beetle.' Crown ^o, 6s, 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harold Macgrath. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8zv. 6s, 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. Crown Sftw, y, 6d. 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. By Ernest Glanville. 
Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. Crown Buo, 3^. 6d, 

Ube Tloveliat 

No. XXXIII. ANGEL. By B. M. Croker. 

No. XXXIV. A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By LucAS 

Malbt. 
No. XXXV. THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. By Mrs. 

Walpord. 
No. XXXVI. THE COUNTESS TELKA. By Robert Barr. 

fl>etbttcn'5 Sijpenns Xibrars 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 
MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, By S. Baring-Gould. 
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Part I. — General Literature 



Jaoob Abbot. THB BE£CHNUT BOOK. | 
Edited by £. V. Lucas. lUuatxmtod. 

[Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Adenty, M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

AMbTlllB. AGAMEMNON. CHOEPHG- 
~ROE, EUMENIDE& Tnuulsted by 

Lewis Camphsll, LL»D., Iste Pkolessor of 

Greek at St. Andrews. 5«. 

[Clauical Translations. 

O.A.AitlnD. SeeSwift. 

WUttam AllXUkdtr, DcD., Archbisliop of 
Armagh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS of many years. Selected 
ffom the writings of Archbishop Alex* 
ANDKR. Squart Poti^o* as,6£ 



8t Amdm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C J. Wbbb, M. A. P^ti Bvo. 
CMA, ax. ; Uatkir, ax. td. iut<. 

[Library of Devotion. 

AriltOphanM. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English t^ E. W. HuNTiNcroRD, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crvum Bva, ax. 6d, 

ArlstOtld. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, bv John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greelc at St. Andrews. Demy Bvc. 
15s. net, 

* We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what b hfAd 
in common with other commentators is so 
clearly and shortly put, and what is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest. '—Pilot 

J. B. Atldna. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With z6 Plans and Illustrations. 
Third Edition. CmvmZiw* 6t, 



St. AlunsfetB*. THE CONFESSIORS OF. 
Newly Timnuated, with «i Innodoctios 
and Notes, by C BiGG» D.D., lata Scvicsi 
of Christ Church. Thirti Editiom, Pitt 
Sm. Cl0tky9t: lemt/kor.9aktd,M£L 

(Ufaswy of DevodoB. 

'The translation b an eKoefleiit piece of 

English, and the introdoctioo u a aaast»hr 

•kpositioo. We augur well of a seiks which 

begins So saHtfartorily.' — TYwct. 

Jaat AUtttll. PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by K. V. Lucas, fsv 
Vclumts. Pott 8vi». Sack vpimmu^ cbtk^ 
xs. 6d.; liMtktr^ ax. 6d. ncL (Little Labcary. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by £. 
Y.Lucas. Pott%09, Clstk,xs.6d.: iemtkgr, 
ar. td, fut. [Little LQnry. 

GOOftnM BulM. BROTHI^R MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscenoes of Edweid and 
Walter Bache. With x6 innsttafkos. 
Ctvwn 8o«. 6Si ntL 

B. B. B. Baden-FowelL M«gor-GcnenL 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of life in Ashanti, 1895. With 
Illustrations and a Map. TMrd 
Lmrg4 CrowH 8cv. 6x. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly xoo llhistrations. Fourth a nd 
CJua^ Editim. Lmirgo Crvwm Sew. 6s. 

OrmlMm BnUbnr. the lifb of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEYENSON. Socomd 
Bditiom, Two Voittmtt. J>emj9uo, 951. 
net. 

'The biogiapher has petf ot a ie J his laboor 
of love with exem|dary skill, with un&xling 
|[ood taste, and with an enthusiastic admiFa- 
tion for the genius of the writer and a whole- 
soolcd affection foe the aian.* — 

V4ufy T^tgrm^ 

'The story has all the charm of a revela- 
tion. It b written with admirable taste and 
simpbdty.'— iW/Jf«//<;ea«<i^ 
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ICr. BftMoor has done his work extranelr 
w«ll— done it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and aflfectionate appreciation. His 
own penonal tribute in the last cha]>ter of 
the second volume is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admirer, 
hut none the less faithful and disoemtag.' — 
WetimimUr Gastttt, 

8. Bulnc-Oonld, Author of * Mehalah,' etc. 
THELIFE or NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 lUnstratioos in 
the Text, and zs Photogravure Plates. 
Gi'ii ta^^ Largt quarto^ 361. 

'The main feature of this g orgeo u s 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-execoted wood 
en^vings, constituting a complete pic- 
torial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s personal 
history.'— Z>MVSr T^Ugrmfh. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth EdiHon, 
Royal ^ipo, IS*" 

*A most splendid and fascinating book 
<m a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificenc e . ' 
-^Dmify ChrmicU, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerotis Illustrations and Initial Letters 
W Arthux J. Gaskin. Stcond Edition, 
Crown %vo, Btickram. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrationa by F. D. Bbdford. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zxfo, Snckram, 6s, 

* A charming volume.' — Gumrdimn. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* Twelve delightful fairy tales.*— /'arncA. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Reused Eklition. 
With Portrait. Crown %oo, y. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown Bfo, 6s. 

' A most delightful guide, oompankan and 
instructor. '—Scotsmatt. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. T'wo volumts. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 11. 
ConiwalL Secmid Edition, Crown Zvo. 
6s, each, 

'Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of thb en- 
chanting and beautuurdistrict.'— C^nfilsff. 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Withnumeitms 
Illustrations. Crown %vo, 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring- Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 IHustra* 
tions. Fifth Edition. Z^arge Cr. %vo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. ivo, 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition, Cr, Stfo. 6s, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fi/ih Edition, 
Crown Btfo, 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Shspfard. 
Demy 4to. 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Sones of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring - Got;LD, M.A., and H. F. Shxp- 
PARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., 
///., 3*. each. Part IV,^ ^ In One 
VolunUf French Morocco^ 15*. 

'A nch collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review, 

&E.Ba]27. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown 8sw. sx. 

[Commercial Series. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, Crown Zvo. 9s 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Bvo. as, 

[Commercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 
Ho. as, 6d, [Commercial Series. 



W. E. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
f^olumes, Fcaf. Bvo, as. net each. Vol. L 
With Map. [Churchman's Bible. 

Kn. p. A. Burnett A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott Bvo, 
Cloth, IS, 6d, net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

R. B. N. Banm, M.A. FRENCH prose 
COMPOSITION. Crown Bvo. as, 6d, 
Key, 3*. net, 

H. U. BaXTOn, M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB. 

iECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scott 
[qllamd. Crvnw Bvo jr. 6d, 
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0. 7. BatUUe, M.A.. Professor of Econ- 
omict at Trinity Colleec. Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Stcaml 
Editiam* Crgwm 8w 2*. Sd, 

[Social Qncstions Series. 

See Bdwazd FitzGerald. 



A.HllllllABMmaiL PONS ASINORUM ; 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Fcap. 8v«. ax. 

A practical guide, with many spedmen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 

?0t«r Batikfon THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by Q. H. Jallanix Demy 
%oo, zos. fid 

WmUinBeokford. THE HISTORY OF 

THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Dbnison Ross. Pett 8tw. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; Uatk4r, a« id, net, [Little Library. 

H. G. BoOflTllnf. M.A. See Tennyson. 

Jacob Behman. the supersensual 

LIFE. Edited by Bbrmard Hollamix 
Fca^. Svo. y, 6d, 

W. H. B«nnett, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Edition, Crown 
Zvo, as. 6d 

'The work of an honesty fearl^s, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of ue Bible.' 
— Mafickester Gnetrdieui. 

W. H. Beiuwtt and W. F. Ad«iiey. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 
Zvo. IS, 6d, 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book which comes into competition with it.' 
— Mmncfuster Gnardimn, 

A 0. BensoiL M.A the life of 

LORD TENNYSON. With la Illustra- 
tions. Pea/, 8ev. ClotJL y. 6d. ; Leather, 
4f. net, [Little Biographies. 

E. H. Benaon. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
zz9th Psalm. Crown ^vo, 5*. 

M. BidOS. See Pannentier. 

0. BUk, D.D. See St Augustine, X Kempis, 
andwilliam Law. 

0. B. D. B!m». B.D. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE PmllPPIANS, Edited by. Pea/. 
Bvo. is.6d.net, [Churchman's Bible. 

' Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and 
he has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Gt$mrdian. 



T. HttlMrt Bindley, B.D. THE OECV- 

MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions azad Notes 
Crown ooo. os, 
A historical account of the Creeds 

WUluaiBlalM. See LitUe Library. 

B. Ktotland, M.A. THE SONG OF 

SONGS. Being Selections from St. Bee- 
nard. Pott Svo. Clotky zs. ; ioatktr^ ax. 
6d,neL [LU 



George Body, D.D. the soUL*s pil- 
grimage : Devotional Readings froa 
his published and onpublislwd writi&g&. 
Selected and axraaged by J. H. Bvxsr, 
B.D. Pott 8o«. as, 6d. 

A. Boisncon, Captain. THE BENIN 
MASSACRE. Second Bditiotu Crvwm 
9ivo. 3f . 6d. 

Oudinal Bona. A guide to eter- 
nity. Edited with an Introductioa aad 
Notes, by J. W. Stambsidgs, KD., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, OxfcnL ~ 



Clotkt 9S.: leather, as. &d. met, 
[Library of 



Peti 



Svo, 



F. 0. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crown BwK «r. 

[CaaaaierdalStsn^ 

Qeom Borrow, lavengrol Edited 

by F. HiNDES Grooms. Two Voittmei, 
Pott 8«vi Each voiusne, doth^ xs. Sd, meS; 
leathor, si. 6d. net, [Little Ulsary- 

J. BltMOm Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J, R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With an IntToductioii 
by Elsakor A. Orkkrod, F.E.& With 
X55 Illustrations. Cr, Zvo, js, 6d, 

C. O. BOtttng, B.A. JUNIOR LATIN' 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pcm^ 8c«. i*. 

[Junior Examination Sai«. 



E. U. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations froin 
Buddhist Literature for each Diay in the 
Year. Third Edition, i6mo. as, 6d. 

E. Bowmaker. THE housing of 

THE WORKING CLASSES. Cjto^ 
Bioo, as. 6d, [Social Questions S^es. 

F. O. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX, mus- 

trated by E. H New. Pott Bvo. CUU, 
y. ; leather, y. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

' A chanmng little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is pzactioJ in oaooe|itioii.' 
— Athsnteum, 

* Accurate, com(dete, and agreeably writ* 
ten ' — Zdtoraiuro, 



Xisi K. Brodilck and MXbb Andonon 
Morton. A CONCISE handbook 

OF EGYPTIAN ARCH<fiOLOGY. 
With many Illastratioos. Crown 9no. 3s, 6d, 
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B. W. Brookl. See F. J. Hamilton. 

O.Brownlnc,M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDI/EVAL ITALY, a.d. xaso-xsao. 
In Two Volumes, Crown Zvc fr . tach, 

Vou I. za5o*x409. — Guelpbs and Ghibellinefl. 
Vol. II. x409'X59o.— The Age of the Con* 
dottieri. 

J. Buohan. See laaak Walton. 

JUaa BnUey. See Lady Dilke. 

JoHn Banyan, the pilgrim's pro- 
gress. Edited, with an Introduction. 
by a H. FiXTH, M.A. With 30 lUustra- 
tioDS by R. Anning Bkll. Cr. €vo, 6s, 
'The beit "PUgrim's Pro^raflB."'— 

Educmitonal Timos. 

O. J. Barob. M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
nuxneroas Illustrations. Crown %vo, 3/. 
[Univeruty Extenuon Series. 

CtolattBnneia. COOPS AND HOW to 

BE THEM. With numerous Ulustrations. 
Small ^o. 6s, 

Et Bom, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demv Bvo, los. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
' This book may be expected Co hold Its 
place as an authority on its subject* — 
Spoci4itor, 

J. H. BnnLB.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott 8w. 
Cloikf 9S, : UatkoTf *s, 6d, not. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Ro'bert Buns. THE POEMS OF 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Andkbw 
1.ANG and W. A. Craigib. With Portrait. 
Sscond Edition, Demy Svo, gilt top, 6s, 

J. 6. BtU7, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Alfted Oaldecott D.D. THE PH^L. 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy %vo, 
zor. 6d, [ Handbooks of Theology. 

' Dr. CaUecott treats the subject as we 
have long hoped it would eventually be 
treated.' — Church Times. 

'A ludd and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.'— ^Ctf/mMEff. 

B. 8. OaldarWOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinlnirriu TEST CARDS 
I N EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
an tliree Books, price ad., zd., and yL 

B. M. and A. J. Oaxlylt, M.A. BISHOP 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Cmon Bno. 
y, 6dt [Leaders of Religion. 



0. 0. cauumar and M. E Bobarta. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

* An bteresting book, illustrated by fasci- 
nating photographs. '^Speaker. 

har^ cmeatarlLald, THE LETTERS OF, 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C Stkachbv, and Notes by 
A. Calthxop. Tvto Volunus, Crown Svtf. 
6s, each, [Methuen's Standard Library. 

F. W. oiiriattan. the Caroline 

ISLANDS. With many lUustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8fw. xaf. 6d, net, 

Gleara DE ORATORE I. Translated by 
E. N. P. MooK, M.A. Crown Zvo, y, 6a, 

[Classical Tiandations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., In Catilinami Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston. M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Collie, Oxford. 
Crown Svo, $*- [Cbusical Translations. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crvwn Siuo. %s, 6d, 

[Classical T'ranslation& 

DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. 
Gaedinbs, M.A. Crown Svo, as. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

F.A.Glaxk6,M.A. BISHOP REN. With 
Portrait Cronm Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

E H. Coibeek, m.Dl diseases OF the 

HEART. With numerous Illnstiations. 
Demy Spa. zaf. 

W. O. OoUingVOOd, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

J. C (MlUna, M.A. See Tennyson. 

W. B. Oonina, *M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. CfXfwn Bvo* \s. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 

A. M. Codk, M.A. See E. C Merchant. 

E. W. CkMke-Taylor. THE factory 

SYSTEM. CrownBvo. as.6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Karit Ooram. THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small ^to, is, 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm,4to. ts. 

BoaamaiT Ootea. Dante'S garden. 

With « Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Fcap, Bvo, cloth sx. 6d. ; leaihor, ^ 6d, 
net* 
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Harold On, ax. land national- 
ization. CfWMI 8mC 9S. 6ti, 

[Sock] Questiooi Series. 

W. J.Gnlf. See Shakespeare. 

W. ▲. Onlgto. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crpmm 9v0, at. 6d, 

xn. onik. John Halifax, gen- 

TLEMAN. Edited hf Anniv Mathe- 
soic. 7Vif» Vpimttus. Pptt 8tw. £mck 

met, [Little Libnuy. 

Bldurd Oruhaw, the ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hut- 
ton. Pott^o&. Chthtxs.6d.net: leather^ 
9». 6/. net, [Little library. 

F. O. GraWfind. See Mary CDaiuon. 

0. 0. OniXliPi M.A. See Thomai EDwood. 

F. H. B. Onallffd, Fellow of All SoaU' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With maoy lllustrattoDs, 
Plans, and Portraits. /« a vels, VeL /., xsx. 

B. L. OatU, I).D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. WithPortnit Crmifn 
tow. 3t« 6i£ [Leaden of Religion. 

The Brothan Balsial. A RECORD OF 

FIl-TY YEARS' WORK. With 150 lUus- 
trations. Letrge 4/^ aix. net. 

The record of the work of the oelefarated 
Engravers, containing a GaUery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leightooj and other great Artists. 
The hook is a history of the fioest black-and- 
white work of the nir.eteenth oentoxy. 

*The book b abundantly fllustrated. and 
shows what wood engraving was at its oest.* 
— Sceteman. 

'A store of genial reminiscences. ^ The 
designs of the various masters are exc^uisitely 
engraved. A worthy reoocd of a period that 
is gQot,'--^tmt$dmrd. 

Ck W. Daoien, M.A. BISHOP WILBER. 
FORCE. With Portrait. Crwm 9w. 
31. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Karr 0. Daason and F. O. Crawford. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmaltZvo, 
te.ed, 

Dante AUglderL LA commedia di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Pagbt Toynbbb, Litt D. , M. A. DemjF 8xv. 
Giltte^, t»,6d, AUeyCremntM.^ 6r. 
[Methuen's Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paobt 
Toynbbb, Lilt D.,M. A. P^ttBva. Chth, 
te, 6d, net! leather, tt. 6d, net 

[Little Library. 



THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cakv. Edited by 
Pagbt Totnbbb, Litt. D. , M. A. Pctt Sev^ 
CUth, It, 6d. net; leather, »s. 6d. net 

[Uttle Lifanry. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caky. Edited hy Paget 
Toynbbb, litt.D., M.A. Past Sna. CUth, 
IS, 6d. net; leather, as. 64L net 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

A CL Oeaae. Edited hj. a little 

BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pett Btv. 
Cloth, xe, 6d. net ; leetther, ae, 6d. tut. 

[Little Library. 
Leon Dtiboa. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 



A theoretical and practical guide, for ose 
in schools and by the general reader. 



THE OLVNTHIACS 

AND PHILIPPICS. Tianskted upon a 
new principle by Otho Hollamix Cremm 
Eve, as, dC 

Demoatlienei. against CONOK AND 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Dakwin Swift, M.A. 
Pcaj^ 8mw as, 

Charlee DUdiena. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crvwn 8o«. Each Veltttne, doth, 3^ . 6d. 
With Introductions by Gbokgb Gissmc, 
Notes b^ F. G. Kxtton, and Topographical 
lUnstiations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With IBostxa- 
tionsbyE.H. Nbw. TmfoVohtt 



* As pleftsant a copy as aaj one coqU 
The notes ado much to the value of 



the edition, and Mr. New's iUastiati« 

also historical. The volumes proniae well 

for the success of the edition.*- 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With lUustra- 
tioos by R. J. Wiluaks. Two Volmmee. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustiations by 
Bbatiucb Alcocic Two Volmmes,. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Ilhutiations fay E. 
H. Nbw. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. BkimbijOW. T'seo 

Volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGfi. With Illustrations fay 
Bbatbicb Alcocic Two Fohttnou 

O. L. DtflMnaaP, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE* Second Sdition. Crvwm 9t<9. 
as. 6d, lUnivenity KTrtwwion 



H. N. XNlelkMm, F.R.S.E*, F.R.Met. Soc 
METEOROLOGY. The Eleaients of 
Weather and Climate. lUnstrated. Cwiown 
tew. as*6d, [University Eztenaian Seriea. 
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XjLdy DUm, Hln Boltoj, ud mM WUi- 

ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Crvwm 8w. 
sx. 6d, [Social QutttioDs Series. 

P. H. X>ltollfl«UL M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crv»»Bvo. 6s, 

'A book which for its instractive and 
pictorial value should find a place in every 
village library.' — Sccisman, 

' One of the best books on village antl* 
quities we have wtvam'^-Ouilook. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessop, D.D. Stcand Edition, 
Ctvwit 8v0. 6x. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
CrtnvH %tfc 6s. 

W. M. lyixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Stcamd Editwn, Crown 
8v0» ax. 6d. 

* Modi sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The btbUograpby is a boon.'— .SyteAvn 

KNGLISH POETRY FROM BLARE TO 
BROWNING. Seamd EdUwt. Crown 
Sta sx. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

B. DOWden, Lttt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. DOWden, D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK.; Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspecta, Second Edition, 
Crown 8pp. 3X. 6aL 

[Churchman's library. 

0. B. Driver., D.D. , Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Croum^oo, 6x. 

* A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction.'"— >G«Mrnft«jK. 

8. J. DnnC&n (Mrs. Cotbs), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.^ ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, Crown Sew. 6x. 

J. T. Dann, D.Sc., and Y. A. Mund^Ila. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 1x4 Illustrations. Crown 8rtf. ^. 6d, 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

Tbe Sazl of DarhaoL A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Den^ 8v0. 7X. 6d, net* 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839. It is probably the most important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 



W. A Datt NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C BouLTBR. Pott Zvo. Clotht ox.; 

Ides. 



iomthoTt 3x. 6d, not. 



[Little Guit 



OlemeUt Edwards. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown 8m. 
ax. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

W. Douglas Edwards, commercial 

LAW. CroutnBvo, ax. [Coaimercial Series. 

H. B. Bfmrton. M.A A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. £>eney 
Svo. xax. 6d, 

'It is a good^ book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.* — 
Manchester Gnardimn. 

nomas Sliwood, the history of 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A Crown 800. 6x. 

[Methuen's Standxurd Library, 

This edition is the only one which con- 

tains the complete book as originally pub* 

lished. It has a long Introduction and many 

Footnotes. 

B. SaMl A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Be^nning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy %vo, js. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution 'of our literature from 
early dmjt. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
intexestine by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 

W. H. Fairbrotli«r, M.A. the PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN« Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 3X. 6d. 

Susan Fdzrisr. marriage Edited by 
Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddbs- 
LEIGH. T^o Volnmes. Pott Bvo. Each 
voiume, clotM, xx. 6d, net; leathory ax. ^d, 
net, [Little Library. 

aH.Plrtll,M.A CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown Bvo, js. 6a, 

An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victoiv of 
the Parliament was seemed. The * New 
Model' is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who b one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 

a. W. Fisbor. M.A. ANNALS OP 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Bvo. xox. 6d, 

Edward Fltrtoald. THE rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batsok, and a Biography 
Of Omar by E. D. Ross. tfx. 
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K. A ntrttttld. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With • Maps, sc lUustntioBS, 
11 of whi^ are in Pootosi«vvi«» Bad a 



WUm. 



Sm Gilbert 



J. F. PZmaor. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With zoo lUtnttatioiis. 
CrvnwUvi. 6s, 

* A classic of cTdins, fiaphtc and witty.' 
^r^rkfkitv Past. 



M.A., Principal of the Storer 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part i. With nnmetous 

[Textbooks of Technologr* 
'An excellent and eiBinoatly pcactiaU 
little hook.'—ScA^^lttuuter, 

Ed. Ton FrendtarelelL dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated b^ J- R- 
AiNSwoRTH Davis, M.A. Ssc^ttd Adititm, 
Rivistd, Crvmn Sew. tf . 6d, 

H. W. Fnlfortf. Bf.A THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fci^. 8iw. 
zx. UL n*U IChorchaan's Bible. 



CRANFORD. Edited by 
E.V. Lucas. Poitinw, CUttM,u.6d,iui; 
UmtAtr, as, 6d. mL [little Labcsry. 

B. B. OMIgei M. A., Fellow of New CoII«:e, 
Oirford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Third 
Editi&H. Cronm 8e». 6x. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a verr useful 
task-Hthat of making military aAurs in* 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers— and has executed it with a large 
measure of success.* — Times* 

H. d« B. QlUrilUI. Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Seetmd 
£diU0m, Dtmy 8cv. loc ftd, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 800. xr. teL 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Eighth Editiim, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Croton 8v». 3X. 

[University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
CrpWH 8cw. XX. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. CrvwH^oc. ts.td. 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third SdiHmt, Cmm 8cv. ex. 

[Commercial Series. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
Ste^ndJUii^m. Crwtm 
[Uahrarsity 

H. de BL OUMbb, D.Utt., M.A., and S. A 
Hy^HrfU, of the Heda Works, SbeffiekL 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crs^ 
sx. 6d, [Social Qnestioos Series. 



BdimdOibbaii. THE DECLIKE and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New EditkMi. edited with Noies, 
Appendices, and Mapa, by J. &. Blbv. 
LUdI, Fellow of Trinity Coirece, DaUin. 
inStvasVoiumut, Dtmy Zw* Ciitte*. 

^emci. 



8s,6d,gmeh, AU0,Cf 

*At last there fas 
edition of Gibbon. ... Tb« best editea 
the nineteenth century coold pcodace.'— 
Jfsisehssttr' GuttrdiMM* 

* A great piece of edidng.'— ^oadbvy. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. By Edwamd GisaoN. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Note^ by G. 
BisKBBCK Hill, LL.D. CfVSBwSMt. 6s. 

' An admirable editicm of ooa of the moa 
interesting personal records ^a Htcrazy file. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices ares 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.'—/ 



B. 0. 8. QilMOIl, D.D., Vkar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introductkxi 
and Notes. X^xiwy Siw. 6if. 

[Commentaries on the K.V. 

'The publishers are to be *^*»*f»**»^**^ 
00 the start the aeries has aaade.' — Timus. 

* Dr. Gibson's work is wo ithy of a b^ 
degree of appreciation. To the busy worker 
and the intelligent student the oooiiaen&sry 
will be a real boon ; and it wxU, if we are 
not mistaken, be much in deamnd. The 
Introduction is almost a model of coodse, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated. — Aihautmtn* 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With u 
Introduction. Third and Chem^tr£dMi» 
inOtuVcimme* DtmyZman sac 6^ 

(Handbooks of Theokcr. 
' We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient cditue 
of Dr. Gibson's Dook. 1 1 was greatly want«L 
Dr. Gibson has given theok>gicaI stndeau 
just what they want, and we &ould like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.' ^^ '- — 



THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
la Illustrations. P^it 8v». Cletk, v.; 
UaihtTt 3x. 6d. mf, [Little Eioc^aphies. 

See also George Herbert. 
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CteOneCHniBff. See Dickens. 

A^ D. G0dl07,M.A., Fellow of Mardalen 
College, Oxford. LYRAFRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. F'cap.Zv0, v. 6d, 

V£RSES TO ORDER. Cr. 8w. a*. &/. ngi. 
MlBB CtoOdrlch-Freer. See Susan Feirier. 

P. AndencnL OnOiam. THE RURAL 

EXODUS. CrotvMBvo. ss. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

F, 8. Oranger, M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second Edition, Crown %vo. 
at. 6tL [Uniyersxty Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
8vtf. 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life andexp^eriences. 
' A remarkable hwUc'^^Uufow Htrald, 
See also University Extension Series. 

S.K'Qlieen0ra7. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Croum 88V. af . 6d, 

P. L Gray, B.Sc., fomerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir< 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLE OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8z Dia- 
grams. Crovm 8tv. jjr. td. 

O. BocUand Oreen, M. A.. Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, Late Fellow of St. 
John's CoUege, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 
8910. y. 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
cnlties of Greek and Latin S3rntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

E. T. Oreen, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Bvo. 6t. 

[Churchman's Library. 

K. A. Orecozy. THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, or. 6d, 

[Univer^ty Extension Series. 

-W. HaU QlifDn, M.A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by. 
Poit Svo. Cloth, XX. 6d. net; UatJUr, 
as, 6d, nti. 

C H. OrlaUnif. A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAI LWAY, 
1845-95. With Illustrations. Dtmy Svo. 
tos. 6d, 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History. ■— The 
Enginter, 

F. Hlndes Oroome. See George Borrow. 



K. L. OwyniL A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Roynl Zyo, las. 

This is a btrthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 

Stephen Oywnn. See Thackeray. 

JObn Eaokett. B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Zoo, xs^net, 

A. 0. Haddon, ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Dsmy 8vo, zfr. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

R. ▲. Hadfleld. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R, N. HaU and W. G. NeaL THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Dgmy Zvo, 
ais. ntt. 

This book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It 
describes also the Sabaean and Phcenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's 
gold, ancient burials, anciebt gold-mining, 
etc. It is profusely illustrated, and contains 
many maps and plans. 

F. J. Ham£lton,^D.D., and & W. Brooks. 

ZACHARIAri OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English, Demy Zvo. xss. 6d. net, 

[Byzantine Texts. 

D. Hansay. A short history of 

THE ROYAL NAVY, From Early 
Timbs to thx Present Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes, Demy Zvo, 7*. 6d, each. 
Vol. I. X200-1688. 

A. T. Hare, M. A. the CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. ts 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 

READERS. Pca^. Zvo. as. 6d, 
'An extremely sensible little book.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
Two Volumes, Royal Zvo. 36*. net. 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the richness of 
the contents of this book, or of its abounding 
attractions as a storr of travel unsurpassed 
in geographical and human interest. Much 
of It is a revelation. Altogether the work 
is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publications 
of its class. *— Times. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



T. F. Hendflrton. A LITTLE BOOK OF 

SCOTTISH V£RS£. Pottlm. CUtk^ 

[Littfo Ubnxy. 
Sm also D. M. Moir. 

W.B.H«]Kto]r. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crwwn, %vo. Gilt U^, 31. 6d, 

W. & R«]U«r UiA 0. WMbley. A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cfvtm 8«tf. 
Buckram^ gilt tcf^ 6f. 

B. H. HeBMn, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford, Canon of Wesiminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illustrated 
b^ the Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crewn Sctf. 6f. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Crown 8tv. (a, 

DISCIPUNE AND LAW. Fcu^, Stv. 
Oaom Herbert. THE TEMPLE. 

Edited, with aa Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
F0tt Bvtf. C/cr/A, u. ; leather, as. 6tL net, 

[ Library of Devotion. 

This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 

edition. 

Herodotus : EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C. Liodbll, M.A. 
Fca/. Zva» IX. 6a. 

W.A.8.Hewins,B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Cranm&Po, 

[University Extensioa Series. 

T. Hubert. THE AIR GUN : or. How 

the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Sauare 
Fcap. %vo. aj. id, [Little Bine Books. 

Glare HilL Registered Teacher to the Citrand 

Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown Zvo. ax. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Henry HUl, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crown Zvo, y. td. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools. 

O. Blrkbeck Eill, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Howard C. Hilleffae. with THE BOER 

FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Crown 8cv. 6x. 

8. L. HlBde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. With Plans, etc. Demy 
Btw, I ax. 6d, 



L. T. HObhOlUe, FeUow of CCC, OzfanL 
TUK THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

J. A. Hobeon, MJL PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : An Inquiry into tbe Indcs- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fomrzk 
Edition, Cromm 9o0. sr. 6^ 

[Social Questions Series and JJtwitnkj 
ExteasioQ Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UKEM- 
PLOYED. CivtMiBcwL 9s, 6d. 

(Social 



T. Hodcktn. D 

THE QUAKER. 
3$.6d. 



CL. GEORGE FOX. 



OVOm 



(Lead 



Cream 

of ReCgioo. 



CbeeterROlooBibe. the real chin- < 

ESE QUESTION. Crown 8m. 6r. 

'It is an important ^ndditioa to tkt 
materials before theimblic for fonniag as 
opinion on a most difficnlt and pif iiiiig pr»- 
bUan.'— TVjww. 

81r T. H. Holdiell, K.CLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: beiac s Per- 
sonal Reoocd of Twenty Yesrb niostzatcd. 
Demy hvo, X5S. ax/. 

' Interesting and inqMntio^ from oo^vr to \ 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as tbe I 
classical work on the history ot the Indian | 
frontier.*— i*!*/*/. 

Gaaoa Seott Hdnaad. lyra apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notrs 
byH. CBebching,M.A. Pott^oo, Cloik, 
8X./ UettktTt sx. 6^ mot. 

[LQmry oTDevotko. 

G. J. Holyoake. THE co^PERATn-E 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third Edition, , 
Cnnua8v#. ox . 6<f. 

(SodalQu« 



Horaoe: THE ODES AND EPODES. 
Translated by A. Goolkt, IC.A^ Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Cromm St^ 
sj; [Cbasical Tka&slatioR&. 

£.L.a,HOnbllZ)Bll.M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With PLaiiS. 
Second Edition, Crown 9/00, sx. 

'A brilliant essay — rimnle^ sooad, aibl 
thorough.' — Daily CkromcU* 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. WiA 
Portraits and Illustrations, /xe/. Ss«. 
Chtht 3x. dcf. ; Uettkgr, 4X. net, 

[Little Biocraphles. 

B. F. Horton, D.D. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portraiu Crown Sew. 3X. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religioa. 

Alexander Hosie. manchuria. \^ith 

Illustrations and a Map. Den^9vo, xox. 6biL 
net. 
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O.Haw«a. TRADE UKIOWISM-KEW 
AND OLD. Third EdUum, Crmn^Zvo, 
3x. 6d, [Social Questions S«ri«s. 

H. O. BotObilUOIL THE GOLFING PIL- 
GRIM. Cmm %V0» 6s. 

A. W. HutUm, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NINO. Wick Portrait. Crown Zvo. v. 
&£ [LMdeiaofRefigioD. 

See alio Taulbs. 
EdwirdHuttOB. See Richftfd Gitslunr. 

B. H. BnMoiL CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crvum Zvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

W. H. Qattan, M.A. THE life OF SIR 
THOMAS MORS. With Portraits. 
Seecnd EdiH^m, Crtmm 8«vi. 5«. 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Seamd 
BdUion, Crown ^oo, }>. td, 

[Leaders of Rdigion. 

BanxfkXlMeiL BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
l ated by WiLUAM Wii^w. Third Edition. 
Crown 8fv. ^. 6d% 

Lord Iddislall^ See Susan Ferrier. 

W. B. Bie0. M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford CollegejOxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Vectures for 1899. 
Demy 6tv. xai>. 6<f. net, 

' It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship.*— 
Record. 

A. D. Innei, M.A A HISTORY or THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vtf, 7^. 6<i 

. ' Written in a vigorous and effective stvle 
... a thoiightAil and imp^tUl account. — 
Speciaier, 

'Mr. Innes has done a difficult piece of 
work well. He has taken the history Into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there ; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh from his jtaoA'-^^eotsmnn. 

0. JadeMn, m.a. a primer of busi- 
ness. Third Edition. Crown Bpo. 
is» €d. (Commercial Series. 

F. Jacob. hLA. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS Fcap. 8tw. 
\t, [Junior Examination Series. 

J. StmlMB JM&I. TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cnnneflw. t.U. 

(Social Qoestions Series. 

B. L. Jafltoion. A new ride to 

KHIVA. lUusCsated. CrtmmZvo, 6r. 

S. JenkS, M.A., Pk-ofessor pf Law at Uni- 
versity College, LtverpooU ENGLISH 
LOCAL OOVERNMENT. Crown 8cv. 
u. 6d. [University Extension Series. 



0. 8. JeffnUBI, M.A. Seel^iscaL 

AanitDfljMMinxD.D. JOHN DONNE, 
with Portrait. Crown Zoo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

F. B. JavonB. M.A., LittD., Priinpat of 
Hatfield HaJl, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
Crown 990. 3s. 6d, [Churchman's Library. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. xo$. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

^ * The merit of this book ilea in the penetni' 
tion, the singnlat atuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. He is at once critical 
aad lununous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough m>ok.' — 
Birmingham Post* 

Sir H. H. Jtibnston, ILCB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown ^io, x8f. net. 

YLlwUft, A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crown^o. it. 6d, 

[Commercial Series. 

F. W. JOJO6, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 7s. 6d. 

Lady Julian of Norwich, revela- 

TIONS OF divine LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Wakkack. Crown 9vo. y. 6d. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr. Dalndms terms *One of the most 
remarkable books of the Middle Ages. ' Mr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism calls it ' The beautiful but little 
known Reuelmtiont* 



;. Saw 

MODERN 
zs. 6d, 



SOCIALISM AND 
THOUGHT. Crown 8w. 
[Social Questions Series. 



J. F. Xtotlllff, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crown Bvo. 3c &£ 

John KoMe. the christian year 

With iin Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble CoU^c. 
Illustrated by R. Anniho Bblu Second 
Edition, Fcop. 8cv. 31. ftd; padded 
morocco^ 51. 

' The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. ItOck.'^Tttardietn. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Waltxx Lock, 
D.D.. Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Fott Bvo. Cloth, ae. ; leather, sx. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion* 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 

been published more attractively.'— 
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THE CHiaSTIAN Y^AJL Witli Intro- 
doctioa and Notes by Waltsx Lock, 
D.D.. Warden of Kcble Colleg«. Steomd 
Edition. p0tt^O0, Cloth, qs. ; UiUM^r,^. 
6d. fui» i Library of Devouoo. 

ThOBM i XMBnil. THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction hy 
Dban Fakkah. Ultutrated by C M. 
Gbrb. Second Editiou, Fcap.tno. 31.6^ 
not ; ^ouldod moroccOf y, 

* Amongst all the innmnarable English 
editions of the " Imitation," there can naTe 
been few which were prettier than this one, 
printed in strong and nandsoma type, with 
all the glory of red lnitiala.'--&AKrvw 
HeraUL 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation by C. Bigg, D.D.. Canon 
of Christ Church. With an Introauction. 
Crown Btro, ^x. 6d, 

A new edition, carefully reylsed and set 
in large type, ol' Dr. Btgg's well-known 
▼crsion. 

'Dignified, hamoBloos, and aeholarly.' 
— OlwftA Roviow, ' 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition, Pott Zoo. Cloth, 
w. ; Unthor, ax. 6d, not. 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 
which the reader has. almost for the first 
time, exactly in the soape in which it left 
the hands ot the author. 

JADIM Honghton XenilAdy, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crottm Zvo. 6s. 

d. W. KlTnmim. M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. ax. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

A. W. KlnglAlra. EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Pott Bvo. Cloth, 
XX. 6d, not; loathoTt ax. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Endarwa Kli^Uiic: barrack -room 

BALLADS, fyd Thousand, Crown Zvo. 
6s. ; leathtr, 6s. net. 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.* — Times. 

'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them witn 
laughter and tears : the metres throb in our 
pttlMS, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life ; and if chu be not poetry, what 
iMV-^Pall MM Gaoette, 



THE SEVEN SEAS. __ 

Cromm %vo, Bnckrmm, gUt top, 6s.: 
linihor, 6«. met. 

* The Empire has found a stncer ; it b 
no depreciation of the songs to sslj that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them.' — 

Mnmchtoior Gmmniinm, 
F.a.XittOll. See Dickens. 

W. J. box Utile. SeeSLFrandsdeSales. 

CQUtftatLftinb, THE ESSAYS OF ELI A. 
With over 100 lUusuatioos hy A. Gastth 
JoNss, and an Introductioo by^ V. Lucas. 
•Desmjf Bvo. tos, 6d. 

'This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.' — Daily C kromi cte. 

* It is in every way an admirable edhkm 
and the illustrations are deUgfatfiiL' — 



ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELI A. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Sml 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, ax. 6d, met. 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. lUnstrafed by 
WiLUAM MuLBBADV. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited hy E. V. Lucas, xs. 6d. 

This little book is a literarv curiodty, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Locas. 
It is an exact lacstmile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulrody. 

FxofMsor LamlirM. ecthesis 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Sne. 
7X. 6d. net, ( Byxantiiie Texts. 

Stanley Iaae-Pool«. THE life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A Now and 
Chea^ Edition. Crown Bno. 6u 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Ilhiatrated. 
Crown Bvo, 6s» 

F. LanctoidM, M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivahy, Eau 
Courage, and Constancy. Secom ' 
Crown Bvo. %s. 6d. 

The book is lull of splendid things.*-* 
World, 

WUllamlAW. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, DiD., 
late Student of Christ Chiircfa. Pott 80W. 
Cloth, 9X. ; leather, ox. 6d. net, 

[Lifanry of Devocioa. 
This is a reprint, word for word mttd line 
for line, of the Sditio Princepe. 

O. S. LaFtrd. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. lUnstxated. Demy 
Bvo. jas.6d, 

* Mrs. Lynn lintoo is here nresented to 
us in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she Is presented to us 10 that we really 
know Yitt* -^Literature. 
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(Taptaln MelTttto iMi A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crvnm ^o. 
7X. (d. 

' A leazned book, comprisixifi: many ctuioiu 
details to interest the Kenerarreader as well 
as the student who wul consult It for exact 
itdomaJtioa.'— 'Daily Nems* 

' The book rests on accurate research and 
gives a vast array of facts and statistics. '— 
Glasgow HirtUd* 

V. B. leWM, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
lUostrated. Cro^tm 8w. ar. 6</. 

lUftiverihy Extension Serifli. 

"Walter Lode, D.D., Waiden of Keble Col- 
lege. ST. PAUL» THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crcvm^w, si,6d. 

See also Keble and Oxfocd GMnmentaries. 



JOHN KEBLE. 
Sew. y. 6d, 



With Portrait. Ctowh 
[Leaders of Religion. 



B. ▼• ZilUSM. See Jan« Austen and Mn. 
Gaskell and Charles Lamb. 

Ladan. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinns, 
Icaro-Menippos, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A, Assistant 
Master at CUftoQ ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College^ Oxford. Crown 8«v. y* 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

L W. I^d, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRB. Third Edition, Crown Zvo, 8«. 

[Commercial Series. 

Hon. Kn. Larttelton. women and 

THEIR WORK. Crown Bvo, ax. 6d. 

'Tlioiightfttli Interesting, practical'^ 

Gmundian, 
' The book is full of sotmd pr e cep t given 
with sympathy and wiV— Pilot, 

J. B. RlTAnen, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crown ivo, kf. 

[Commercial Series. 

F. HaoOinm. JOHN KNOX. with Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Ju M. Kadcay. THE CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library, 

'The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.'— (PZd^fMv Herald, 

Laurie Kftgnns, m.a. a primer of 

WORDSWORTH. CrvwnBiw. m,6A 



J P. KahaiBr. uttD. a history of 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

F. W. Kaltland, LL.D.. Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal ^o, js, 6d, 

H. B. Kalden, M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Bvo» 31. 6d, 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown Svo, xs, 6d, 

B. C. Hareliailt, M. A. , Fellow of PeterhouM, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown 800. y. 6d. 

B. C. Marchant, M.A., and ▲. K. CkMlL 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

'We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' 
—Gnardian, 

J. B. Harr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Illustrated.' 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

' A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geoksgy and geograpAiy, and 
to the tourist.' — Atkenaum, 

A.J. Bfaaon. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

George Kanee. THE evolution OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

0. F. a. Hastermaii, M. A. tennyson 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
Btfo, 6s. 

'A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, full of interest mad suggestion.' — 
IVorld, 

Annie KatheBOn. See Mis. Craik. 



B. Henowi. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Sew. y. 6d, 

'A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.'— Ptf// 
MallGaMstte. 

I» 0. mall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 

B. B. UichelL THE ART AND PRAC 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LoDGS, and other. 
lUustiations. Dtmy %o&, xo«. 6d, 
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J.O.Minaig. THELirBANDLBTTKRS 
or SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 3x9 
Illustrations, of which 9 are PhoCogravui>t. 
a vois. Royal 8tw. 2or. net. 

*This splendid work.'— /fVr&f. 

'Of such absorbinf interest is It, of mch 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the eKtraordinary 
ooapleteness of the iltnstratioos.' — Grm^hic, 

J. O. Klllltt. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUustntod. 
Crvwn 8w. 6iSi 

P.duOflMTSmtOh^lf.A. GXnXINES 
OP BIOLOGY^ Illustrated. StC9md 
Edition. Cr(nvn 8c^. 6f. 

A text • book deatcned to oovw the 
Schadule iiaued by the Royal CoUcgtt of 
Physidaoi and Soigeoos. 

D. H.XOlr. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. PottZvc, Cloth, 
It. 6d. net / Uaiher, ar. ^. net 

[Little Library. 

B. B. Moon. BACK TO THE LAND : 
An^ Inquiry into the cure for Rnal Dcpopa- 
latioD. Creivn ivo. zr. 6d, 

[Social QofMtioDt Series. 

W. R. XorflU, Oriel Colleee, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Phins. Crvwn ^vo, ft. 6d. 
This history, !s founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable^ atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and Utenuy 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

E. J. HOXlcll. late of CIxfYon College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Fi/tA Edition, Crvwn 
ivo. or. 6dC 

[School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo. 6t. net, 

IDm Andwm Morton. See Miss Btod- 

rick. 

H. 0. O. MOUle, D.D. CHARLES 
SIMEON. With Portrait. CntzvM Bvo. 
3i. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

M. M. PattlBOn Mulr. M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry* Illus- 
trated. Crxnan Zz'o, as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

▼. JL MmdoUa, M. A. See J. T. Drnm. 



W.&ltatf. SeeR.W.HalL 

H. W. VoyfllflOn. LADYSMITHt The 
Diary of a Siege. With 16 lHustratioQS and 
aPbn. Second Bdition. Cream dao,, 6c. 



j«mM Hoxilioote, r.a., the conver- 

S.VriONS OF, AND JAM£S WARD. 

Edited by Ernest Flstchek. With many 

Portraits. Demy Btw. los. 6dl. 
* Mr. Fletdier^ book will saase md tank 

with HaxUtt's.'-^/«^ 

' E>erT reades, with any taste toe art, will 
kd the Dook engrossiiic. — Yorkekirt Post, 



find 

JL B. Nonragr, Author of < Highways and 6y^ 
ways in Devon and CorawaU.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 Illos- 
{rations by A. CFasAKO. Commm^mo. 6f. 



ttandhdi ^ns%&s. THE STORY of 

IRELAND. Crwemho^, ar. 6A 

Mn. 0II11IUUIL THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Cremm^vo. ys.^eL 

[Leaden of RdigioD. 

0. W. ObhOI, M.A^ FeUow of All Socb', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol ti.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fooith to the Fourteendi Century. 
lUostrated. J>emy 8cw. au. 

* The whole art of war in iu hbtoric erohi- 
tJon has never been treated 00 such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent oontribntion to the 
exact history of the worki has possessed 
more eadaxiag ynXait.*^Dmilj CJktvmicte. 

Pi1ft09 Henri of OHmsb. from ton. 

KIN TO INDIA. Translated by Hamlsy 
Bekt, M. a ^th xoo Illnstcaiions aad a 
Map. Crowm ^to, giit top, as«. 

R. L. Ottiej. M. A, late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., and Principal of Posey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second ^atd dumper 
EdHioee^ Demgf Saw. xac 6d, 

{Haadbooka of Tlieokigy. 

* A dear aad ramarkahhr fall MBoonnc of 
the mala cQzrents of specuiatioB. Scholarly 
precisian . . . geoume tt^eraaoa . . . 
intense interest m Us snbjcct are Mr. 
Ottley's metits.'— G^MsnAM. 

LANCELOT AKDREWBS. Widk Pdr^ 
trait. Crown Bvv. 3.r. 6<£ 

[Leaders of ReliguxL 

h H. OvwrtaOB, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With PortiaiL Crown 9oo. ye, 6d, 

[LeeadcKS of ReOgkw. 

M. N. OxftM, of Guy's HoaiitaL 
HANDBOOK OF NURSINGT Crvmt 
Zvo. 3f . td. 

* The most useful work of die kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tioal maxm»\.*— Manchester Gneerdimu 
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W. a 0. rttkM. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With niuneroos Ilhistiations. 

'A thoroD^bgoing workSng text-book of 
its nibjMti pnuukal and w«ll-gtockcd.'— 

pJToL Lfion Fftmoiittttf uid X. BidM. 

EVAGRIUa Edited by. DoHjf 8iw. 
zof. &/. iuL (JByzantine Texts. 

H.W.Paa]. See Lanrenot Stern*. 

& H. Pearoe, m.a. the annals OF 

CHRISrS HOSPITAL. With inatoy 
IIlustnuioDS. I>gmy 8evw 7s, 6d,. 

'A well-written, copioos, authentk his- 
tory.*— 7y»i«. 

B. B. Peazy, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Ge<MTaphical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER TH]& GREAT ICE. With orcr 800 
Illiistrations. 9 vols, XcyalSva, 32s. net. 

'Hb book will take its place among' the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration.' 

ffidaair Peel, Ute Fellow of Tzinity CoUege, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com« 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. S€c<md 
Ediiwn, Crvum 800. ir. &£ 

K. PenuillL SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKK Pott 8001 CUth, 
It, td. Met; UaikiT^ u. ^iT. tut, 

[Little library. 

J. P. Peters, D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP* Crwwnbvo* 0f. 

[Chnrdunan't libnry. 
' Every page reveals wide readii», used 
with sound and scholarly judgment 

—Mmiiehist$r Giutrdian. 

W. X. Pllnden Peferle, D.CL, LL.D.» Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at Univeraaty Cdlege. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, rsoM the 
Earliest Timbs to mat Puubnt Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In stjg tfolumts. Crown 
Bvo, 6t, tack» 
* A history written in the spirit of sdentific 

Ksdsion so worthily represmted by Dr. 
trie and lito school cannot bat proau>le 
sound and aficvate atudv, and supply a 
vacant place in the English Utarature of 
Egyptology.'— 7VW««f; 

Vol. I. Pkiristokic Ttmes to XVIth 

Dyhastv. Fourth Ediiion. 
Vol.11. Ti« XVIIth akd XVIIIth Dy- 

HAsms. Third Edition, 
Vol. IV. Thb Egypt or thb Ptolbuiks. 

J. P. Mahafpv, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Romak scvrr. J. G. Milnb, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt im trb Middlb Agbs. 

Stanlbv LAHB-PeOLB, M.A. 



RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully lUnstrated. 
Crown Zvo, or. UU 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. CrowH tvo. 
at. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Dlustiated by Trist- 
RAM Elus. In Two Vohimttt* Crown Ssv. 
3x. &£ each, . 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
zao Illustrationsi Crown iva. $t» €d. 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— TV^mmw. 

Pbllfp Pienaar. with stevn and 

DEWET. Soeond Edition, Crvwn9vo. 
y.6d. 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
teleptif^ist of the Orange Free Sute 
during the war. 

Plantns. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and aCom- 
mentarv, by W. M, Likdsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Dtmytvo, los^td, 
not* 

For this' edition all the Important less. 
have been re-collated. An Kppendix deals 
with the accentual element in earhr Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

'A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.'— kfe^/nMuni. 

THE CAPTIVt. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
by J. H. Fressb, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Jomi's, Cambridge^ zr. 6d» 

J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A., King's 

College, Cambridge. EXA!mINATIC>N 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown Bvo* ar. o». 

[School Examination Series. 

K. 0. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated, and Edition, Crown Bvo, 
iS* 6d, [University Extension Series. 

L. L. Price. M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third 
Editionm Crown Bzfo, as, 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

•♦Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of EngUsh Lyrics. Axranged by A. T. 
Quillbr Couch. Crown 9vo, Buckram. 
6s. 

B. B. EackhailL M.A. THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy Zvo, zar. 6tl, 

[Commentaries on the R. V. 

'A really helpfiil book. Bothbtroduction 
and commentary are markeo by common 
sense and adequate knowledge. ^-^GnardiaM, 
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S. W. Btadail^ll, D.D., PridclpAl of the 
TlMolocial College, Ely. THETpSALMS 
OF DAVID. Wh^ an Introduction and 
NoCM. P^i 9mK CUtA, a«.; U^HUr^ 
M. 6^ tut, [Librajy of Devoticm. 

A deroddnal and practical edition of the 
Player Book venion of the Pialms. 



_ I SMllda]l,M.A.. Fellow and 'Tator 
of New College, Oxford. . DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. CfvwmBv^, 6r. 



SOCIAL 



1C.A. UNIVERSITY AND 

ETTLEMENT& Crpmm9tw, 

{Social Qoestiona Scries. 



OhazlM BlobardMB. THE BN6USH 
TURF, With numerous lUnstxmtioos and 
Plans* Dfm^BiKW, iss* 

' From its sensible introduction to its verv 
comidex indea^ this is about the beat book 
Chat we are kkely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.' — 

lLB.B^b«rtl. See a C Chaaner. 

▲• BObertMO, D.D., Principal of Ring's 
College, London. REGNUM DEI. The 
Bamptoo Lectures of z9ox. i><Mty Sp^. 
lu. 6d, ntt, 

* A notable volume Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great ihtmt,*^ Daily Ntws, 

' It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.'— i'ctf/rMMM. 

Slra.S.Rob6rt80il,ILCS.L CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Stctmd 
Editwm Dtmy 8<v. lor. 64, 

'A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel. —i\rnMe«r//r Ckivnicig, 

J. W. BOlMlteoil-feott THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. With a Map. Crvnm Zvo. 

A.W.B0b]lU(m,M.A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained, Fca/. 
Bvc. If. 6d, ntt, [Churchman's Bible. 

*The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.'-— CAwitA GaatUe* 

CedliaBotllllsoil. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 

0. BodweU, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltbk Lock, D.D.» Warden 
of Reble College. Fcaf^^oo, v-6d. 



BdWBXd BOMl THE 

With numerous lUustratiooi. Ovms Sw- 
•«. 6d, AIm in 4 PnrU, Pmrts f. ttndIL 
6d, tack ; Pmrt ///. 81^. ; Pari IV, tod, 

A reader on a new and original pfaux. 

Tise distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irrcgularl^-spelt wo?ds 
tmtil the pupil has thoroagnly mastered 
the princi|ue of reading, and learned ia 
enjoyment. The reading of ooonected sen- 
tences begins from the first page^ bcfibre tbe 
entire alphabet is introdnoed. 

& DtatMm RMt, M. A. See W. Beckford, 
A. W.-KiBglake, and F. H. Skrine. 

A. & BnUe. M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. TH£ GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. Witb three Maps. Crvmn Bvo, 
19, 6iU [Methnea's Junior School Books^ 

W. Clark BuMoa THE life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOIX 
With Illustrations by F. Bramgwtk. Faartk 
Bdtiun, Crown 8cv. 6g, 

' A book which we should like to see m 
the hands of every boy in the oooDtry.' — 
SL/amtisGnuitg. 



ViBOonnt 8t CFrat. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. IDus- 
trated. Demy 8m. zor. 6d. 

* A work of high historical and lively in- 
teresL'->'(7«//4Mf. 

' A most interesting life of a'aost interest- 
itiff personage. '-"-vTc^xMoii. 

* We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical poitzait 
tjiSXwf,*— Daily News, 

8t. Fnoudfl de Bales. ON the love 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J. KKox-Ln-TLE, 
M.A. PpU 8w. C20t\ u. ; ieatktr, 
2S, 6d, net, [Library 01 DevodoOb 

J.8aTMnilt.M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With 
lUustratkms. Demy 8sw. js, 6A 



a Satiiaa. 
PSELLUS. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Den^ 800. xsr. net, 

(Byxantine Tcacts. 

H.o.fle«ley:F.R.s. dragons OF the 

AIR. ^th many lUastrataoos. Crwwn 
60A ■6s;. 

A popular hlstmy of the most remarkable 
^ng animals whidi ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and refitiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original series 
of illustrations. The scattered remains pre- 
served in Europe and the United States l^v« 
been put together accurately to ^ow the 
varied forms of the animals. The book is a 
natural history of these extinct ■nimah 
which flew by means of a nngk finger. 



General Literature 



V* p. flelUL M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAUTyr life, illustrated. Crown 
Sva, 9t» 6d, [University ExtensioD Series. 

Bdmnnd Belons. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Third EdiHon, Fcap, 8iv. ar. td, 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a WU' 

THE ARDEN edition. 

' No edition of Shakespeare ts likely to 
prove more attractive ancf satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printeci and pa^ed 
and handsomely and simply boxmd.' — 

St. /ames*s Gaxttig. 

Demy Bvfi. y. 6d. tack v^ume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
first volumes are : — 



HAMLET. 
Litt.D. 



Edited by Edward 2>owdbn, 



ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowdbn, Latt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
millan, M.A. 



THE TEMPEST. 

LUCB. 



Edited by Morton 



A. Sliaxil. VICTORIAN POETS, Crwm 
8p0. ex. UL [Univenity Extension Series. 

J. 8. BhedlOCk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin' and Development. 
Crown Zvo. 5^. 

' This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work 
for reference.'—^ theHtntm. 

Artbur caienreU, M.A. life in WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 
ST. 6d* [Social Questions Series. 

F H. Skrine and B. D. Bobi. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Illustrations by Vbrsstcmagin. 
Larg$ Crown Bvo, tos. 6d, net, 

* This volume will fonn a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illuminat- 
ing and convindng.*'— TVjmm. 

Etui Small. M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8cw. as,6d. 

[University Extension Series. 



NoweU 0. Smith, Fellow of New-CoUeg!^ 
Oxford. SELECTIONS FROH 
WORDSWORTH. Poti Bvo, ClotA, 
XX. 6d, net; leather^ as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

SolOlCKdeB. ELECTRA AND ATAX. 
. Translated by K D. A. Morshbad, M.A., 
. Assistant Master at Winchester, aj. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

B. Sontbnr. t ENGLISH seamen 

(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hamnay. Seamd Editiom Crown 
Zvo, fir. 

' A brave, inspiriting book.'— ^/«£>l and 
White, 

C. H. Spance, M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, ar. (>d. 

[School Examination Series. 

W. A Spoonar, M. A., Fenowof New CoHegei 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por- 
trait. Crown ZxfO, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Stantxrldga, B.D., Rector of BaitttoQ, 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2*. ; 
leather, as, 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 
' It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.'— CAwfcA 
. Gaeette, 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

'StanoUffa.' GOLF DO'S AND PONTES. 
Pea/, Zvo, If. 

A M. M. Stadman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessona on Ele*. 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition, Fcap, 
Zvo, ts. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. SixtJk Edition, 
Crown Zvo, at. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
. Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised, iZmo, 
. is.6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
Partx. The Helvetian War. Second Edi- 
Hon, xZmo, is, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Ptoti. 
The Kings of Rome. xZmo, Second Edi- 
tion, is. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. E^kth Edition. 
Fca^, Zoo, IS, 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in 
Latin Aocide&ce. With Vocabulary. Crvwon 
Zvo, IS, 
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»ASY lATlN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTKR AND 
REVISED LVriN PRIMKR. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and CkeAp^r RdiH»H^ 
rt-mritttt^ Crown Btv. \s. td. Ksr, 
3<. ntU Orifin^d Editi^m. m. 6(i. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Sditun, 
CrMMsBML M. ^ With Vocabalary. u. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Hboalueou 
Latin Evercises on Conmion Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Editiom, Femp.hifo. xt.td 
With Vocabulary, ax. Key, ax. mU 

UlTIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Sitvtnth Edition. Fca/. Zvc, is. 6a, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
itmo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Sdiiim, no- 
vised, limo* ix« 

A SHORTER GRKBK PRIMER. Crmm 
8«A sx. 6d, 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C G. 
BoTTiKG, B.A. Crown %oo. as. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition^revised. 
Eca^. Zxfo. Tx. 6d. 

(JREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Sul^ects. 
Third Edition, Fca^.Bvo. \s.6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For th« use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
F<o^ ^oo, M. td. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edition. 

iZmc. Id. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth EM- 
tion, revised. Crown Qvo. ix. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, Fourth Edi- 
tion, rtvised. Fcap, 8va xx. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition. Crown^ivo, as.6d. Kbv. 
3X. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sab- 
Jects. Tenth Editi^m Fca/,9o». u. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown ^vo. 
ar. td. (School Examination Series. 

A Kky, Issued to Tutors and PriTate 
StudenU only, to be had on application 
to th« Publishers. Fifih Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 



GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Editiom. Crviv 
8ml OA&d tSiAooi Kwttninaijqn Seriq. 

Kxv (Sicond Edition) 'usaod m above. 
7X. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDTOMS. Stxth Edition. , Crvwm Bvc. 
as, 6d. [School KTaminarkm Serine 

KxY {Second EdOsm^ hmmi as abore. 
6x. iir^. 

LATfN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Etotftnth Edition. Crvwntr^ 
ax. 6d. [School Examination Scries. 

Kby {Fourth EMtiou) issued as above. 
6x. not 

S. SD19U Bte«l, M.A. F.aS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Inchiding 
Chemistiy, Heat, Light, Sound, Magaetisra, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, PhysJ<:Jog7, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 lUustratioos. 
Second Edition, Crown %tfo. as. 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Crown boo. as. 6d. 

[School W^'»r«w>t»afwwi Series. 

OL StephenMni, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. •UddArOs, of the York- 
shire College. Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 1 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. ' 
Demjfivo, Second Ediiion.. 7*. 6d. 

J. 8topll«n«m. M.A THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHIUSTLVN 
FAITH. Crown 9vo. 3s. 6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faitfa. The 
book is intended for lay wotkeca in the 
Church, for educaUd parcata and for 
teachers generally. 

LanreiLoa stema. a sentimental 

JOURNEY. EdiMd by H. W. Pauu 
Poit Bva. Cloth, is, 6d. neti is^Jur, 
as, tkf. net, [Little Library. 

W. Sternr, M.A ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numeroos IllastzatioDs. 
Demjf Bvo, js. 6d. 

R. L BteVBMOIL THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and lDt7t>- , 
dttOtions, by Sidnsv Coltin. Sirth mnd , 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 99o. iSA 

LiBKAKT Kdttiom. Dtmj^Boo. avols. a$t.not. 

\ ' Iiresistibla in their raciMMithoir variety, 
their animation .-^. . of extraordinary 
fasciaataon. A delightful inheritance, tbe 
tniast racotd of a "richly compo u nded 
spirit " that the litefatwe of oor time has 
pffaiarvnd.*— r^Nisi; 
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VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portnit by Wiluam Strakg. Third 
Edition. Crown 9po. Bnckmm, 6s. 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

& D. BtODiS. M.A., hue A«istant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap.^o. xs.ftd, 

GbarleS Btnudiey. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. 8tra«]l0» D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
F.Tpiainfd. Fcmp, 8e». xs. 6d. mt, 

[Chtirchman's Bible. 
'Scholarlv, sugsestiTe, and paztioolarly 
interesting. -^ B M rn mum, 

Clement B. Stretton. A HISTORY OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Ulustzationa. Dtmy9(O0. tzs.6d. 

KStrOluL D.Sc, M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham Collie of Science, New- 
castlcKm-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully lUustzated. CfVumBv^ 39* 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

F. Snddazdfl. See C Stephenson. 

J<matban Swift THE JOURNAL TO 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. 
Crown ^vc 6s. 

[Methnen's Standard Library. 

J. & STinee, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION., Crown 9oo. as.6d. 

[University Extenuon Series. 

TaoitlUL AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M. A., 
late Assistant Master at Wesrmouth College. 
Crown tvo. as, 

GERMANIA, By the same Editor. Ctown 
Bvo. ar. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIC TransUted 
bv^ R. B. TowNSHBND, late Scholar of 
Triniiy CoUege, Cambridge. Crown ivo, 
as, 6d. [Classical Translations. 

XTMlIer. THE INNER WAY. Being 
Thirty-siz Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulbr. Edited, with an Introduction. 
ByA.W. HUTTON.M.A. PoitBvo. doiA, 
as. ; Isaihtrt as, 6d. mi. 

[Library of Devotion. 

SL L. Tanaton. A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUus- 
trations. Domy ixfo. ais. not* 

'A history of permanent Talue, which 
covers ground never pro(>erly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
carafiil book.' — Litomtnrt, 

F. a Taylor. M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC TAird Edition, Crowm 
Zvo, IS, 6d, [Commercial Series, 



T. M. Turlor, M. A, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown &oo, js, 6d. 
'We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of bis judgment and 
the human interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject which in some hands be- 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history.'—-^ ikinteum. 

Alted, Lord TaoayBon. THE early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown 8tv. 6s, 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

Also with lo Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. BaiTTBN. Demy 9vo, los, 6d. 

An elaborate edition of the^ celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 18^3. This edition con- 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It also contains 
in an Appendix all the roems which Tenny- 
son afterwards omitted. 

MAUD. Edited by Eluabbth Words- 
worth. Pott Bvo. Ciolh. IS, 6d, not; 
Isatktr, as, 6d, net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C Bbbching, 
M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, XX. td. nst; 
UathsTf as, 6d. not. [Little library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. Pott Bvo. C/oih, ts. 6d, 
net; teathor^ as, id. not, [Little Library. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabbtr 
Wordsworth. Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. td, 
ntt; leather t as, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crownbao. 3s. 6d. 

W. K. Thackerajr. VANITY FAIR. 

With an Incrod uciion by S. G wynn. Three 
Volumes, Pott Bvo. Each volume, cloth, 
IS, 6d. net; leather, as, 6d. net, 

[Little libtary. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes, Pott Bvo. Eachvoinmet 
cloth, IS, 6d. net ; leather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

P. W. Tbeobald, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. as.Sd.^ 

[University Extension Series. 

A H. Tliompsoil. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Pott 8cw. Cloth, v.; leather, 
y, 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

* It is brightly written and learned, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
n9tdi,'~-Scetsman, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



YaftI TO jn btib littD., M.A See Dante. 
DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 lUastratioBS. Second Edition, 
Fcap. 9if0, Clfftk, jt. 6d,: lentJUr, 41. 
net, [Little Biographies. 

HtrlMri Tnuoll. DEIRDRE WED : and 
OtlMT Poemi, Cfvwn 8m. 51. 

FhUto TrevOT (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. Crvwn fitv. 6t. 

* A wholly entertaioing hook.''~Glm^gpm 
Hermld 

* The most welcome hook on oar national 
game published for years.'— CWm(f<^«i//^> 



O. B. TroutbaOk. WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bbdpord. 
Poti 8cw. CUthj y, ; Igathtr. y. 6d. n*t. 

[Little Guides. 
A delichtfhl miniature hand'book.* — 
Glaxgew HtnUd* 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in complete* 
ness, this work must taJce the first place.'— 
Acadtmy, 

* A reaJly first*rate guide-book.'— 

L tttntttttt, 

Ctortnidd TndkWttU. THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. Crvwn 8cv. u. &/. 

[Social Questions Series. 

loiilBa Twlninc workhouses and 

PAUPERISM. Cr<mm %vo, 9S. 6d. 

[Sodal Questions Series. 

a W. Wade. D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Cr»w»8cw. 6r. 

' Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modem criticismj and written 
with great lucidity.' — Examtner. 

IiaakWaltOlL THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
VxKMON Blackbukk, and a Portrait. 3X. 6tf. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 

i. BOCHAN. Pott 8vtf. CUtk, IX. 6d, mtt ; 
mihgTi ex. 6d, not. [Little Library. 

Qraoe Wamok. See Lady Julian of Nor. 
wich. 

Un. AUMl Watorhoaie. A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Pott 8m. Ciothf xs, 6d. net; leaikoTf 
9j. 6d, ntt. [Little Library. 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St Ansebn. 

P. 0. Webber. CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown itfo, y. 6d, 

*An admirable elementary textbook on 
the ivA^tct.'— Builder. 



Bidnesr H. Wtila. 

CHANICS. With 7 

Diagrams. Second Etlitiom. Cronm %oo. 



PRACTICAL. ME- 

5 lUastiatkms and 



[Textbooks of Tcchnoksgy. 

J. WeUfl, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadhan 
College, OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIF£. By Members of the Unxv«rsty. 
Third Edition. Crown Sw. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. fouHA 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8iw. 3;. 6d. 

This book is intended for th« Middle and 
Upper Fonas of Public Schook and for 
Pass Sttidents at the Uni^caities. It con- 
tains cofMous Tables, etc. 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon &eihsess and 
vigour.' 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES, nius- 
trated by E. H. New. PtJ^A Edition. 
Pott Bvo. ClotJk, 3*.; lemtJkor. ye. 6d. net. 

[tittle Gmde& 

'An admirable and accnrata little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.'— If^t^iUL 

F. WeatOll, M.A., Curate of St. Matthew's 
Westminster. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. 
Poit Sew. 6d. net, 

Hden C. Wetnuire. THE LAST OF the 

GREAT SCOUTS (• Buffalo Bin 'X With 
Illustrations. Demy 8fw. 6s. 

' A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.' — Deafy Chromicie. 

0. WlliUey. See Henley and WhiUey. 

L Wbibley, M.A, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crvmm Ssv. ts. 

0. H. Wbitalcer, M.A. the epistle 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcnf. 
Zvo. XX. 6d. net, [Chnrdunan's EUble. 

OUbert White. THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., aiasted by W. 
Wards Fowlkr, M.A. Crown 8iw. 6r. 
[Methuen*5 Standard Library. 

B. B. Whitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Crown 80A 3X. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
Zvo, sx. 

An introducdon to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Coounercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

[Commercial Series 

MlaaWUtlesr. See Lady DUke. 
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W. H. Wmdnfl, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. CfVwnBv^. 9S. 6ti. 

(Social Qnestionft Senei. 

J. Frame WUUnBon. M.A MUTUAL 

THRIFT. CrmtmSvo, 9S,6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. WUliaOlflOn. THE BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. DemjZvc. Jos.6d. 

W.WiUiamfOIL B.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Jf^ca^. Bw, 
IS, [Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crcntm 
Zvo. a*. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Sitxk Edition. CrownZuo, 
ix. 6d, (Methuen's Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Fca^. Ova, is, 

& H. WUmot-BllZton. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Cmm Bvo. v. 6dl 
A Text- book of European History for 
Middle Forma. 

Bicbard WUton, M.A, Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Pott Sxv. 9S. (m/. 
A volume of devotional poems. 

8. E. innlNdt, M.A Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CroumZv^, is. 
td. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. 0. A WlBdlA, F.R.S., D.Sc SHARE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. Nbw. Second Edition. Pott Ztvo, 
ClotA, 31.; leather f 3^. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 



*One of the mo«t charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. ' — Academy. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. lUustrated 
by E. H. Nbw. Pott Zvo. Cloth, y.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net (LiUle Guides. 

Oanon WlntflilMttiam, M.A, B.Sc, LL.B. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown Bvo. %s.6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 

J. A B. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown 8ev. ix. 6d, 

(Text Books of Technology. 

EUiabetb Wordsworth. See Tennyson. 

Artlmr WMght, M.A, Fellow of Queens' 
College, Ounbridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
tow. 6r. [Churchman's Library. 

BopMO WMcht GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^, 
Zvo, IS. 6d, 

A R WJ^de. MODERN ABYSSINIA 
With a Map and a PortraiL DemyZvo, 
X5f. ntU 

a. Wyndluan. M.P. the poems of 

Wn^LIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Zoo. Bneh- 
ram, gilt top, lof . ftd, 

* We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it. '—Spectator, 

W. R YoatS. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 3^. teU 



AetlHien'0 standard Xibtan^ 

Crown Svo. 6j« 



MBMOtKS OF MY Lira AND WRITTNGS. Bt 

Edwaid Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill. 
LL.D. 

THB DBCUNB and FALL OP THB ROMAN 

EmpiRB. Edited bv J. B. Bury, LL.D. /m 

Seven VelMmes, Aho, Demy 8«w. Gilt Uf. 
8r. 6d. each, 

THB NATTrtiAL HrSTORV OF SBLBORNB. By 
CUbert \Vhite. Edited bjr L. C. Miall, F.R.S., 
Assisted by W. AVarde Fowier. M.A. 

THB History op thk lipb of Thomas ell- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Cnimp, M.A. 



LA COMMCDTA Di DANTB Auchibri. The XtsUan 
Text. Edited bv Paget Toynbee. UtLD., M.A. 



Als»t Dewey 8tw. 



\t»y. is. fid. 



TkbEarlyfobmsop AU^RBO. LORDTBNNYSOM. 
Edited by J. Chtirton Collins, M. A. 

Trx Journal to stblla. By Jooathan Swift. 
Edited by G. A. Aitken, M.A. 

Thb lsttbrs op Lord'Chbstbrfibld to his 
Son. Edited by C Strachey, end Notes by A. 
Caitkrep. Twe Velumes. 



ZaCHARIAH of Mitylenb. Translated by F. ). 

Hamilton. D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Den^ Bvo. 

las. 6d. net. 
EVAGRius. Edited by L^on Panaeotier and M. 

Bides. Demy Ssw. tos. Ut. net. 



Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A., Litt.D. 

THB HISTORY OF PSBLLUS. Edited by C. Sttbat. 

Dtmy 8tw. 151. n*t. 
ECTHBSIS CHRONICA. Edited by Frofesaor Lenb- 
ros. Demy 8m. is. 6d, net. 
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Vbe little Vbtan 

Whh Introductions. Notes, and Photogrmvnre Fhmtispieoes. 

Pott Sw. £ack Vfiiume^ cloih^ U, 6d, mt ; Uather^ 2s. 6d, net. 

* Altogether good to look ttpoo, and to haxniXt,* —OuilooJL 

* A iMvfect series.'— /'r£y«. 

* It u difficalt to ooooeive mora attractiir* volomes.'— ^/. Januis GautU, 



'Pilot, 
> ooooeive 
' Very deUcaoos little books.' — Liiermiurt, 
' DeUghtfal editiooi.'--i;jc«n^ 

VAMmr FAHL Br W. M. Thackeny. Bdltad hf 
S. CvjniB. TMnu y^btmux. 

Pbmdbnnis. Bjr W. M. TlMckM»j. Edited by S. 
Gwyaa. TArvir V»litm«s, 

}QHH Haupax. CBWTXBiCiUf. Br Mn. Cnlk. 
Edited by Annie llwhrnnn, 7W Vptumus, 

ntiDB AND PRBjUDicc By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 7w# V»tmm€». 

NORTHANCBK ABBBY. By tsne Aostan. Edited 
byB.V. Lttcss. 

THBPBiNCBaa. By Alfrad. Lofd TeaaysoQ. Edited 
by JSlisabetli Wocdswocth. 

Maud. By Alfred. Lord Tsonyaon. Edited by 
Eitasbetn Wordsworth. 

INMIUOKIAM. By Alfred. Lord Teaayaon. Edited 
by H. C. Beechiac. M.A. 

THB Eakly Pobus op alfrbd. Lord Tbnmyson. 
Edited by J. C. CoUini, ftf.A. 

A LITTLB BOOK OF EMGUSH LVUCS. Wilk 
Notes. 

THB INFBRNO OP DanTS. TffaBSlsted by H. F. 
Csry. Edited by Psffet Toyabee, Lkt.D., M.A. 

TNS FintCATOmo OPDANTB. Trsnslsted by II. 
F.Csrr. Edited by Facet Toynbee.Litt.D..H.A. 

TliB FaRADISO OP DANTB. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Ficet Toynboe, LitLlX, M.A. 

A LITTLX BOOK OF SCOTTISH VBR5B. Edited by 
T. F. Uendersea. 

A LrnxB Book op UGHT VBRSB. Edited by A. 
C Deane. 



SEL8CTTONS PROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by 
No«eUC Smith. 

Thb Encush Poems op Richard crasxaw. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

SBLR CnOMS PROM WiLUAM BLAXX. EdiMd by 
M. FerugtaL 

Botkbn. By a. W. Unclika. With an IsttedKtfan 
aad Notes. 



By Mn. CeskelL Edttad by E. V. 

by 



CRANPORO. 
Lucas. 

A Littlb Book op emclisr Prosb. 
Mis. p. a. Baraett. 

LAVBKCRa By George Bocrow. E<fited by F. 
Hindes Groome. 7W# V^tamet. 

THR HWTORV op TKB CAUPH VaTKSK. By 
William Beckford. Edited by E. DeaiMa R 



Thr Complrat ANGLBR. By 
Edited \(f J. Bttdun. 

MARRXACB. By Sossn Ferrier. 
Goodrick • Freer and Lord 



Walton. 



Edited by Mbs 
Iddesleieh. 7te« 



ELI A. AND THR LAST ESSAYS OP EUA. 

Lamb. Edited by E.V. 

A SBNTIMBKTAL TOUXNRY. 
Edited by U. w! PauL 



By 



Edlssd by 



A Lrm.B Book op Lipb and Dbatb. 
^Mis. Alfred Waterhouse. 

Mansib Wauch. By a M. Mok. Edited by T. 
F. UendersoB.. 



tn)e Xfttie 6tti^e0 

P0tt 8cv, clothe ys,; Uaiker, ys. 6d^ net. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLBGSS. By J. WeDs, M.A. 
lUustrsted by E. H. New. fourth BdtH»n. 

CAM BRIDCB AND ITS COLLBCBS. By A. Hsmlltoa 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Thb Malvbrn .Country. By a C A. Windle, 
D.SC., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. Naw. 



SHAKBSPBARE'S COUNTRY. By B. C A. Wladlr. 

D.Sc. F.R.S. Illustrated by B. U. New. SetsnJ 

Edition, 
SUSSBX. By F. Gb Brabaat, M. A. IDnatrated by E. 

H. New. 
WhsTMINSTBR Abbby. By C. E. Trontbeck. 

lUustiated by F. D. Bedford. 
NORPOLK. By W. A. Dutx. Ufantnted by & C 

Boulter. 



Xlttle JSfodrapbfe0 

Fcap. 8w. Each volume^ cloth, 3^. 6d, ; Uather, 41. net. 



Thb Lipb op dantb Alic.hicri. By Paaget 
Toynbee. Litt.D., M.A. With xa lUustrstlons. 
Stcftui Ediii«H. 

THB LIPB OP SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Hor»> 
bttiph, M. A. WitU Portraits and lUustcatioos. 



THB LiFB OP JOHN HOWAROl By E. C. S. GilttOO, 
D.I>.. Vicar of Leeds. With is Iliitstratioas. 

Thb Lipb op lord Tbnnyson. By A. C. Bcnsoa. 
M.A. WMi n ntnstnitiQas. 
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tibc Xlttle JSlne JSoofiB tot abildten 

Edited by E, V. LUCAS, 
li/usfrated, Squar$ Fcap, ^0. 2s, 6dL 

* Very degant azKi very iDtcresting voltimes.'--^/aj;|Vtt; //VniiUL 
' A delightful series of diminutive volumes. ' — WorU. 

' The series should be m favourite among juueniles.'—^&mvr. 

X. The Castaways op Mbadowbank. By T. Cobb. 
^ s. THB Beechnut Book. Bjr Jacob Abbott. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. THS AIK gun. By T. IIILBBRT. ^ 

XTbe Xibrars ot ^et'Otfon 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott SvOf clotA, 2s. ; leather^ 2s, 6d. net, 

'This series is excellent.' — The latb Bishop or London. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy. ' — ^Thb Bishop op Lichfield. 

' The new *' Library of Devotion " is excellent.' — The Bishop op Petbkbokouch. 

* Charming. *^Rtc0nL * DelightfnL'—CAvrrA Bells, 



Thb Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited by 

C. Bicff. D.D. Third Edition, 

THE christian Year. Edited by Walter Lock. 
D.D. Second Edition, 



THE imitation op CHRIST. 
D.D. Stand Edition. 



Edited by C B^, 



A book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. Stan- 

bridgv, B.D. 
LYRA INNOCBNTIUM. Edited by Walter Lode, D.D. 
A Serious call to a devout and holy Life. 

Edited by C Blfff , D.D. Stand Edition, 

THE Temple. Edited by E. C. S. CibaoB, D.D. 

A GUIDE TO ETBRNmr. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bcidge, aD. 



The Psalms of David. 
doipb, D.D. 



Edited by B. W. Ran 



Lyra APOSTOLICA. Edited by CaaoD Scott HoUaad 
and H. C. Beecblng, M.A. 

The Inner Way. Edited by A. W. Hatton, M.A. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by c. S. 
jcf7ain« M.A. 

ON THB Love of God. Edited by W. J. Knox- 
LltUe. M.A. 

A Manual of Consolation from the Saints 
and Fathers. Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

THB song of Songs. Edited by B. Btaxland, M.A, 

The Devotions of St. Ansblm. Edited by c. 
C ;j. Webb, M.A. 



ZTbe Commentatiea on tbc IRevfaed IDeraion 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Thb Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibcon, | Tub Acts of the apostles. 

D.D. 



>K of TOB. Edited by E. C. S. Gibcon, I TllB ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. B. 
Dtmijf wo, &r. I Raddiam, M.A. i>emy 8v#. xts. 6d, 



f)anM)ooftd ot ZTbeologp 

General Editor, A. ROBERTSON. D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 

The XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THB CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Edited by E. C S. Gibion, D.D. 
TAtrd and Chmptr EdiHon in One Voium*. 



Demy 9vo. w. 6€t, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THB HISTORY 

OF Religion. By F. B. JcTon*. M.A., LtttD. 
SttPtidEdmoM, DemyWvo, mr. 6A 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. L. 
Ottley.M.A. Second and CMemfer Edition. Demy 
9ve tat, id. 

AN Introduction to the History of the 

CREEDS. By A. E. Bom, B.D. Demy Snw. lor. 

6d. 
THE PHTLOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 

America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 

990. zof. 6A 



XSbc Cburcbman^0 Xibtans 

General Editor, }. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



The Beginnings of English CHuiSTiANrrY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crnm Scv. 
%r< 6dm 

SOME New Testament Problems. By Artliar 

Wriffbt. M.A. Crown bvo. tr. 
THE kingdom of HP-\VEN HERB AND HERE* 

AFTER. By Canon Winterbotluun, M.A., B.Sc., 

LL.B. Crown Bvo. jr. 4d. 

THE Workmanship of the Prayer Book t Its 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowdea, 
D.D. second Edition, Crown Siw. y. 6d, 



EVOLUTION, 
Crown tvo. 



By F. B. Jerons, M.A., LittD. 
St. 6d, 

The Old testament and the new scholar* 

SHIP. By J. p. Petots, D.D. Crowm Bvo. ftr. 
THE CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 

Testament. Edited by A. M. Madcay, B.A. 
Crvwn WtfO, vt. UL 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Crwmn fcv* 6r. 



ByE.T. Graeii,M.A 
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TTbe Cburcbnuin^d JKble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD., F.R.&E. 

Messrs. Msthuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the 
Authorised Version is explained in sections, which correspond as Dslt as possible 
with the Church Lectionary. 



THB E^lSTLB TO THE GALATIANS. E^UIaad by 
A. W. RobiDMa. M.A. Ftmp. 8«w. u. U. ntL 

ECCLBStASras. ExpkiMd by A. W. StvMae, D.D. 

THB EpiSTU to THB PHIUPPIANS. Explained 
by CR. D. BigiB, D.D. F«M. Sm. u.6Aftf<L 



THB Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edked by H. W. 
Fttlford. M.A. A>|^ Sm. rx.M.fMC 

Isaiah. Edited by W. E. BwrMi, D.D.. Hnlttean 
Prefeiioi of Dirtnity. Tw yVumes, 9s.mttmdL 
VoL I. With Map. 

THB EPISTLB OF ST. PAUX. THB APOSTLSTO THB 
Epkbsians. Edited by G. H. Wkttaks; SLA 



Xea^et0 ot IRdidfon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M^. IVitA Portraiis. 



Cpvwh bw* 



3». 6A 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

Tk€ following are ready :^ 



CARDINAL NBWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WbSLBV. By J. H. OTwrton. M. A. 
Bishop wilbbbporcb. By G. w. DuieU, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. w. llutton, m.a. 
CHARLES SlUBON. By H. C. G. Moule. D.D. 
JOHN KbbLB. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mn. OUphant 
Lancelot Anx>rbwbs. By R. L. OtUey, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF Cantbrbury. By E. L. Cittta, 
D.D. 

Other volumes will be 



William Laud. By W. H. Hattea, M.A. 
John KNOX. ByF. MacCuu. 
JOHN HOWB. By R. F. Hortoo. D.D. 

BISHOP Ken. By F. a. CUrke. m.a. 

GBORCB FOX« THB QUAKER. By T. Hodfl^ 
D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNB. By Anpntns Joaaopm D.D. 

Thomas Cranmbr. By A. j. Maaoa. 

BISHOP LaTTMBR. By R. M. Cartyle and A. J. 
Carlylc M.A. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W« A. Spoooar. M. A. 

Bnnoonced in due coune. 



Social Otueatione ot TCo«i^ap 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, Litt.D.. M.A. 
Crown 8tv. 2j. 6d, 

THB FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooko-Taylor. 

By Ctiliude 



Tradb Unionism-^Nbw and Old. 9f G. HowcO. 
Third EditiOH, 

THE COOPERATIVR MOVBifENT TO-DAY. By C. 
J. Holyoake. Second EdUim. 

MUTUAL Thrift. By Rer. J. FrooM WBUnaoii, 
M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. HobiOD. M.A. 
Fntrtk Edition, 

THE COMM^RCB OP NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A. SMndSdUUH. 

THB ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WUUas, B.A. 
THB RURAL EXODUS. By P. Andanott Graham. 

Land Nationalization. By Harold Cojc B.A. 

A SHORTER Working Day. By H. de B. Gibblns 
and R. a. Hadlield. 

Back to the Land: An Inqnby Into Rwal 
Depopulatioii. By H. E. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, and Cornbrs. By J. Stephen 
J' 



THE Statb and rrs Children. 
TackwelL 

WOMBN^WORK. By Lady IHIkc. MIm BoDey, aad 

Mlai Whitley. 

SOCIALISM and 
KanffioiaBn. 



Modern Thought. Vj m 

By 



THB Housing of thb Working classes. 
E.8oiRBaker. 

THB Problem of the Unbmploybd. By j. A. 
Hobioa, B.A. 

LiFB IN West London. ByArCharSberMO,M.A. 
Third Editt9n. 

Railway Nationalization. 
wards. 



By 
workhouses AND Pauperism. Biy 

lag. 

UNivRRsmr AND Social SBrnxMBim. 
ReaaoBt M.A. 



Ed. 
Twia- 
By W. 
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iSMvcteit}^ iBxtcnston Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8tv. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6(L 
A seriM of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
^ itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and pfailo- 
' sophic spirit. 

The following Volumes are ready :- 



Thb industriax. History op England. By H. 

de B. GibUns. Lltt.D., M.A. Eisrkik EdUion. 

Rerised. With Haps aad Plans, ax. 
A History op English political Economy. 

By L. L. Price, M.A. Third EdiNmu 

Problems op povbrty. B7 J. A. Hobsoa, M.A. 

Fourth BdiHoH, 

Victorian Posts. By A. Sharp. 

Thb French Rbvolution. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

Psychology. By S. F. G«aDg«r. M.A. Stc*nd 

Edttifitt. 

THB EvOLxmoN OP PLANT LiPE: Lower Forms. 
By G. Masiec. llliutrated. 

Air and Water. By V. B. L«wes, M.A. JUus- 
tratad. 

Thb Chsmistry op Lipb and hbalth. By c. 
W. Kimmhis, M.A. Itiustratcd. 

Thb Mechanics op Daily Life. By v. p. Sdls, 

M.A. Illustrated. 

Engush Social Repormers. By H. da B. 

Gibbtns, LitLD., M.A. Stcond EtUN^H, 
English Trade and Financb in the Sbvbn> 

TBENTU CBNTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 



Thb chemistry op Fire. By M M. Pattisoa 
Moir, M.A. lUnitrated. 

A Text-Book op Agriculi jral Botany. By 
M. C Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. S*«»nd 
Sditi^. 4x.6d. 

THB Vault op heaven, a Popular IntroducUoa 
to Astronomy. By Ri A. Gregory. With oiunerous 
lUustratkma. 

Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E.. F.R. 
MeL Soc Illustrated. 

A Manual op Elbctrical Scibncs. By George 
J. Burch, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 3s. 

The Earth. An Introduction to Physiography. 
By ETaa Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

Insect Life. By F. W Theobald, MJL Ilhis> 
trated. 

English Pobtry from Blakb to Browning. 

By W. M. DIxoo, M.A. Second Edition. 

English local Government. By £. Jenks, 

M.A. 

Thb Greek View of Life. By C. L. Dickinson. 
Steond Edition, 



Commercial Seciea 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 



Education in theory and 
By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown 



Commercial 
Practice. 
9fOo. ST. 

An introduction to Methnen's Conutterdal Series 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from Eliza- 
beth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbias. 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, as. 

commercial Examination papers. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.Dk, M.A. is. 6tL 

THB economics of COMMBRCa By H. de B. 
Giobins, LitLD., M.A. ts. 6d, 

A German Commercial reader. By S. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary, as. 

A Commercial geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Third Edition, 
as. 



By S. Jackson, M.A. 
By F. C. Taylor. 



A Primer of Business. 

Third Edition, is.6d. 
COMMBRCIAL ARrTHMBTIC. 

M.A. Third Edition. is.6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By s. 

E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition, as. 

GERMAN COMMBRCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. BaUy. With Vocabulary. ms.6d, 

A French COMMBRCIAL Reader. By S.E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 

PRBCis Writing AND Oppice corrbspondbnce. 

By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. at. 

A Guide to Professions and Business. By H. 

Jones, js. id. 
The Principles of Book-keeping by doublb 

ENTRY. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. Crovn 9vo, 

as. 
COMMBRCIAL LAW. By W. Dooglas Edwards, as. 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OP FOREIGN 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, & A. Crown 9uo, as 



jesCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Cboephoroe, Enmenidca. 

Translated by Lewis Campbell. LL.D. 
CiCERO— De Oratore I. Translated by 



P. 



Cla06ical XLtmeUMoM 

Edited by H. F. Fox^ M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

HORACB— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by 

A. Godley. M.A. as, 
LUClAN->Six Dialoofoes (NIgriaus, Iearo.Menippiia, 

The Cock, The Ship. The Partoite, The Lover of 

Falsehood). Tkanslated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 

is.Cd, 

Sophoclbs— Electra And AJax. Tranalaiad by E. 
D. A. Monhead. M. A. as. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agrioola and Gennanla. Translated by 
K. B. Townsltend. at. 6d, 



Translated b^ Lewis Campbell. LL.D. at, 

iratore I. Translated by £. N. 
Moor, M.A. s*- ^' 



Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Mllone, Pro Mnreno, 
Philippic II.. in Catilinam). Translated by H. E. 
D. BUkiston. M.A. ju. 

Cicero— De Natara Deoruia. 
' Brooks, M. A. v. 6rf. 

CICERO— De OfficUs. Tralwltted by G. B. GanUner, 
M.A. Crown 9vo, as, 6d. 



Translated by F. 
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Aetbtt€ii'0 junior ScbooMSook0« 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A CiJ^ss-BooK OF Dictation Passacrs. By w. A nnnoK Bncusr Cnxif mail Br v. 

WiUiwBSon, B. A. SiM/A EdiHm^ Crtmm •*«. u. ^.A. Wkh nuiaerous pMi> g c« for 

6A analysis, and A clttpctr «A Esay 

THS GOSPEL ACCOKDINC TO ST. MARK. Edited •*•• «• 

&r A. E. Ruble, M.A., HeAdmafter of the Royal 
aral School. Eltlwm. With Thna Ma|M. C\ 
u,6d. 



A TumOK CfOJCIsntY. Br E. A. Tytar^ B.A, 
F.C.S., ScteBco Maater at Fnntecfan 
With 73 lUMtratloin. CfMmaaaw v.€d. 



Scbool Siaminatfon Sctics 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A Ctvum Bvo. as. 6d, 



French examination Papbhs. By A. M. M. 

Stedman. M.A. /-JtventM hJitim. 
A Kby. Bsued to Tutors and Privato Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publisben. 
Fifth EditU't. Cmm%vo, tt.net, 
LATIH EXAMINATION PAW-RS, By A. M. M. 

Stedttan«M.A. EUveiUk HdHitm, 
K BY ( F»urtk r:d^ii0k\\vlMcA as sbovvw *r. mat 
CRBBK EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth tiditian. 
KEY iS*c*md Bdit$eH\)siat6. as above, ts. net 
GailMAN EXAMINATION PAPBRS. By R. J. Morich. 
Fifth EdtHm. . ^ ^ ^ 

KBY (St€9ftd SMi»n) Issued as above, ts. nH, 



History ANDGBOGSAPHY Exam QCATxoirPAPSBS 
By C H. Speace, M.A.. CBftoA CaBefC. SkvW 

PHYSICS EXAMINATKMf PAPERS. By R. E. Stae 

GENBRAL KNOWLBDGB EXASnWATIOIff Papbss. 
By A. M. M. Stedaan, M.A. Fmu^Edmimt, 
XXY(S«Mnrf£MMm)iBMMdasaben«. js.mtL 

Examocatxonpapbrs IN English HISTORY, ^r 
J. Tait Plowdon-Wardlaw, B.A. Crwmm 9mm, a«.M 



T^ccb!1olO0l^-ttext!>oofc0 ot 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L.. and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C 

Fully IllustnUed. 

How TO MAKE A DrbSS. By J. A. E. Wood, PRACTICAL PllYSlCT. By H. Strood. IXSe, M.A. 

k Set»mJ Edition. Cmvntrw. \s.td, Lrtrnmrnw. jr. •* 

CARPENTRY AND lOlNBRY. By F. C. Webber. MILLINERY. THEORBTTCAL AND PRACnCAl. By 

■Tfoiwrf EtUti*ft. Crvwtt 9vo. jf . dtf. Clare HilL cnwn ww. ar. 

PRACTICAL Mkchanics. By Sidney H. Walls. PRACTICAL CHBMISTRY. By W. FraKfc, M.A. 

Saetnd Edition. Cmm 9t>9. 3t.6d. CfVSwiBwfc Part L ts.t^ 



A ROMANCK OF TWO 
Twenty-Third Edition. 

VENDETTA. NineUtntk Editimu 

THELM A. Twenty-Seventh Ediiitm. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eleventh Edit, 

WORMWOOD. Twelfth Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Eighth 
Edition. , . 

' The tender reYerence of the treatment 
and the inuiffinative beanty of the writing 
have lecoDciled ns to the daring of the con* 
ception. This "Dream of the Worlds 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeouate 
psniphrase of the supreme climax of the 
wspired narrative.' — Dnhlin Reviom, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edition. 

'A very powerful piece of ^««,.?r ,• 
The ooooeption is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 



Part II • — Fiction 

Marie Ck>i6lli's NotoIs. 
Crown Zvo, 6j. eeick. 

WORLDS. 



of man. . . . The aathor has iamease coo* 
mand of Ungna^e, and a limitless audacity. 
. . . This interesting and remarkable romance 
win live loiur after much of the q>bemesal 
literature oi the day is forgotten... . . A 
literary phenomenon ... novel, and even 
sublime. —W. T. Stbad in the Ri 
o/Rtvitme, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 



I165/A 

' It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful hook ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self*satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches— the decay of faith— in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpr^ 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 

" Miaimhles.'* It is a 

Jtpfesaul with 
absolute unconven|fiona[ity and _ 
And this is to wm it is a book worth read* 
ing.'-- fijr- 



good Bishop in 
book with a serii 




